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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITIES 
TO  BE  SERVED 


1.  The  Northeastern  Group 


Rockland,  Maine,  ’way  “down  East”  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  is  the  seat  of  Knox  County,  and  the  leading  fishing 
port  of  its  region.  Its  population  in  1940  totaled  8,899. 
Lobsters  are  a  specialty.  Of  these,  Knox  County  landed 
5,306,000  pounds  in  1945,  which  was  more  than  27%  of  the 
19,129,019  pounds  of  lobsters  for  the  state,  and  more  than 
those  of  any  other  Maine  county.  Total  landings  of  all  fish 
and  shellfish  for  Knox  County  in  1945  were  33,777,186 
pounds.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  North  is  Rockport,  another 
noted  lobster  port.  The  Maine  Coast  Seafood  Corporation, 
located  in  Rockport,  has  a  lobster  handling  plant  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  200,000  pounds. 


Portland ,  largest  city  in  Maine,  with  a  metropolitan  popu¬ 
lation  of  106,566  in  1940,  is  the  seat  of  Cumberland  County. 
Its  industries  include  publishing,  paper  and  textile  prod¬ 
ucts,  and,  of  course,  fishing.  Lobsters  landed  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  in  1945  totaled  4,115,644  pounds,  or  about  21^%  of  the 
state  total  Catch  of  all  fish  for  the  county  totaled  28,720,- 
926  pounds  in  1945. 


Manchester,  the  principal  city  of  New  Hampshire,  is  in 
Hillsboro  County  on  the  Merrimac  River.  Its  1940  popu¬ 
lation  was  81,932  as  a  metropolitan  area.  Textiles  and 
shoes  constitute  the  leading  industries,  but  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  towns  commercial  poultry  farms  are  operated  on  a  big 
scale.  At  Kingston,  for  example,  about  25  miles  east  of  the 
city,  the  Christy  Farms  have  capacity  for  hatching  30,000 
to  40,000  chicks  a  week,  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1946  have  shipped  between  500,000  and  600,000  chicks  by 
all  means  of  transportation.  Other  large  near-by  hatcheries 
are  located  at  Danville,  and  Salem,  New  Hampshire. 
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Boston ,  capital  and  largest  city  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
commercial  center  of  New  England,  is  a  major  Atlantic 
seaport  and  port  of  entry.  In  terms  of  metropolitan  area 
population,  Boston  was  fifth  in  the  country.  Its  1940  popu¬ 
lation  totaled  over  2,350,000.  It  has  a  large  wholesale 
trade,  extensive  manufacturing  and  shipping,  and  is  a 
great  consuming  center.  Retail  sales  in  Boston  in  1939 
totaled  nearly  a  half  a  billion  dollars  and  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  was  almost  as  great. 

New  Bedford ,  historic  whaling  city  of  southern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  located  in  Bristol  County  and  had  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  population  of  272,648  in  1940.  Fishing  has  always  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  activity  of  the  port.  The 
number  of  fishing  vessels  has  grown  considerably  in  recent 
years  and  filleting  has  developed  into  a  substantial  indus¬ 
try  with  national  distribution  of  its  products.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  city  approached  a  volume  of  $100,000,000  in  1939, 
with  textiles  strongly  predominant. 

C.  A.  B.  Docket  No.  2365  WAS  Page  No.  5A 

Providence ,  Rhode  Island,  the  biggest  city  in  our 
smallest  state,  is  New  England’s  second  largest  city  with  a 
metropolitan  population  of  711,500  in  1940.  Manufacturing 
is  the  life-blood  of  Providence,  but  its  industries  are  widely 
diversified.  The  Providence  metropolitan  district  is  the 
largest  center  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  jewel¬ 
ry  and  silverware,  and  the  annual  volume  of  these  products 
exceeds  $20,000,000.  Textiles  and  machinery  trades  are 
also  important  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

Hartford  is  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  the  largest  city 
in  the  state,  with  a  metropolitan  population  in  1940  of 
502,193.  While  perhaps  most  famous  as  an  insurance  center, 
its  manufactures  totaled  nearly  $100,000,000  in  1939.  High 
value  products,  such  as,  typewriters,  office  machines,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  fire  arms  and  assorted  tools  flow  from  the 
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city  as  do  the  highly  valuable  aviation  products  of  United 
Aircraft,  located  there.  The  state  of  Connecticut  harbors 
numerous  commercial  chick  hatcheries,  as  do  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 

New  York,  New  York  and  Newark,  New  Jersey :  The  pre¬ 
eminent  position  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  in  so 
many  branches  of  commerce  and  industry  and  its  prestige 
world-wide  are  such  that  few  words  are  necessary.  New 
York/Newark  represents  a  national  production  center  and 
a  consuming  market  worth  many  billions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

Sayville,  Long  Island,  New  York,  is  the  shipping  point 
of  the  famous  blue-point  oysters,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  finest  obtainable.  The  blue-point  beds  are  so  desir¬ 
able  that  even  from  Greenport,  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island  some  70  miles  away,  oysters  are  shipped  to  Sayville, 
to  the  extent  of  400,000  bushels  a  year,  for  a  “finishing 
course”  that  gives  them  the  bulk  and  flavor  of  blue-points. 
Blue  Points,  Inc.  a  subsidiary  of  General  Seafoods  and 
General  Foods,  has  a  plant  at  Sayville  and  another  at 
Greenport.  Cherrystone  clams  are  also  marketed  from  the 
Sayville  area  in  substantial  volume. 

Millville,  New  Jersey,  located  in  Cumberland  County,  in 
1940  had  a  population  of  14,806.  Also  located  in  the  same 
county  are  Vineland  and  Bridgeton,  the  three  cities  con¬ 
stituting  a  group,  all  to  be  served  through  one  airport. 
Millions  of  dozens  of  eggs,  with  a  value  well  over  a  million 
dollars,  are  produced  in  this  area  yearly,  and  over  ten 
million  baby  chicks  are  shipped  annually.  In  the  concen¬ 
trated  area  around  Vineland  there  are  eight  large  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries.  One,  Wene  Chick  Farms,  has  incuba¬ 
tors  with  a  capacity  of  1,800,000  eggs  at  a  single  setting. 
Millville  is  the  industrial  and  commercial  center  for  this 
area,  the  largest  industrial  area  in  South  Jersey,  with 
laboratory  glassware  an  important  product.  Another  of 
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Cumberland  County’s  industries  is  oyster  production,  witli 
Port  Norris  and  Bivale  the  receiving  and  shipping  points 
for  this  seafood,  both  in  the  shell  and  shucked. 

15745  C.  A.  B.  Docket  No.  2365  WAS  Page  No.  5B 

Philadelphia  is  the  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  metropolitan 
population  in  1940  was  2,898,644.  Industrially,  Philadelphia 
has  always  been  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  country.  In  1940  the  value  of  manufactures  reached 
$1,41S,256,304.  One  reason  for  the  great  industrial  stability 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  tremendous  diversity  of  industry 
within  its  boundaries.  The  United  States  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures  classified  all  industries  of  the  country  into  390 
types  of  which  239  are  represented  in  Philadelphia. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  the  productive 
Delmarva  Peninsula,  had  a  metropolitan  population  of 
188,974  in  1940,  representing  over  70%  of  the  population 
of  its  entire  state.  Wilmington  is  famed  as  headquarters 
of  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  and  as  the  cor¬ 
porate  home  of  many  national  enterprises.  The  branch 
office  locations  of  duPont  and  other  companies  with  main 
offices  at  Wilmington  such  as  the  Atlas  Powder  Company, 
National  Vulcanized  Fibre  Company  and  Vick  Chemical 
Company — to  name  only  a  few — represent  a  community  of 
interest  at  Wilmington  national  and  international  in  scope. 

Baltimore,  chief  city  of  Maryland  and  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  had  a  1940  metro¬ 
politan  population  of  1,046,632.  The  industries  are  well 
diversified  ranging  from  aircraft  and  parts  to  meat  pack¬ 
ing,  with  a  list  of  over  fifteen  industries  of  major  impor¬ 
tance.  Value  of  manufactures  in  1939  totaled  $646,072,000. 
As  a  world  port,  Baltimore,  in  normal  times,  was  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  surpassed  only  by  New  York,  London,  Kobe,  Yoko¬ 
hama  and  Rotterdam.  Baltimore  is  also  an  important  re¬ 
tail  center.  The  dollar  value  of  the  city’s  1944  retail  volume, 
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according  to  data  prepared  by  “Sales  Management”  was 
estimated  at  $783,044,000. 

Salisbury,  Maryland,  Wicomico  County  seat,  is  the  south¬ 
ern  business  center  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  1940  aggregated  13,313.  The  Delmarva  Peninsula 
is  one  of  the  most  intensive  poultry  growing  sections  of 
the  United  States,  producing  between  107,000,000  and 
112,000,000  broilers  annually,  grossing  some  $100,000,000 
per  year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  baby  chicks  are  “im¬ 
ported”  from  New  England  and  Central  States.  Likewise, 
large  hatcheries  located  in  the  area  “export”  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Located  about  thirty  miles  southwest 
of  Salisbury  is  Crisfield,  Maryland,  a  producing  point  for 
shucked  oysters  and  softshell  crabs.  Chincotegue,  Virginia, 
approximately  thirty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Salisbury, 
is  a  center  for  shipment  of  oysters  in  the  shell.  Cambridge, 
Maryland,  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Salisbury,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  shipping  point  of  shucked  oysters. 
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Washington,  capital  and  political  center  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  a  metropolitan  population  in  1940  of  907,816.  As 
the  home  of  government  and  allied  personnel,  Washington 
constitutes  a  primary  retail  market.  Retail  sales  for  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  pre-war  year  1939  totaled  $402,768,000.  Since 
then  the  war  has  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
to  the  population  of  the  Capital,  many  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  there  permanently. 

Hampton,  Virginia,  is  in  the  Norfolk  area.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Elizabeth  County,  and  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  James 
River.  Fish,  oysters  and  crabs  are  the  main  commercial 
products  of  Hampton,  with  the  city  a  shipping  point  of  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  Chesapeake  Bay  hauls. 

Norfolk,  Virginia ,  second  largest  city  of  the  state,  is  a 
world  seaport,  and  port  of  entry.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  City 
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of  Portsmouth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River, 
with  Newport  News  eight  miles  distant.  The  three  cities 
comprise  the  Port  of  Hampton  Roads,  one  of  the  foremost 
natural  harbors  of  the  world.  The  metropolitan  population 
is  currently  about  632,000. 

2.  The  Midwestern  Group 

Austin,  Minnesota,  ninety  miles  south  of  Minneapolis 
and  St  Paul,  on  Red  Cedar  River,  is  the  seat  of  Moroor 
County.  The  population  in  1940  was  18,307.  It  is  a  market 
for  the  fine  livestock  and  dairy  products  of  this  area.  It  is 
the  home  of  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  one  of  the  nation’s 
greatest  meat  packers,  which  slaughters  2,000,000  head  of 
livestock  a  year.  Three  hatcheries,  greenhouses,  the  largest 
in  the  west,  railway  shops,  and  a  number  of  smaller  indus¬ 
tries  are  also  located  at  Austin. 

Minneapolis,  largest  city  of  Minnesota,  is  a  port  of  entry 
and  county  seat  of  Hennepin  County.  The  metropolitan 
population  in  1940  was  911,077.  Flour  milling  has  long 
been  the  city’s  chief  industry  and  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  flour  and  other  grain  products  in  the  country. 
Important  manufactures  include  electrical  machinery,  fur¬ 
niture,  confectionery,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 
and  structural  and  ornamental  iron  work.  The  value  of 
manufactures  for  1939  totaled  221,183,830. 
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Saint  Paul,  is  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota.  The 
metropolitan  population  in  1940  was  911,077.  The  South  St. 
Paul  livestock  market  has  grown  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  in  the  country  for  the  receipt  and 
slaughter  of  livestock.  Among  the  major  industries  are 
printing  and  publishing,  food  products  other  than  meat,  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  accessories,  wearing  apparel  and  furs,  and 
foundries  and  machine  shops.  St.  Paul  is  also  important  as 
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a  wholesale  and  jobber  distributing  point  for  food,  dry 
goods,  clothing,  general  merchandise,  hardware,  petroleum 
products  and  farm  implements  to  the  surrounding  area. 

Milwaukee ,  Wisconsin,  in  1940  had  a  metropolitan  popu¬ 
lation  of  790,336  ranking  13th  among  the  nation’s  cities. 
It  is  a  great  city  of  commerce  and  industry.  Within  its 
trade  area  are  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Racine,  Kenosha, 
Waukesha  and  West  Allis.  The  Milwaukee  industrial  area 
alone  ranks  ahead  of  thirty-one  entire  states  in  both  value 
of  manufactured  products  and  value  added  by  manufacture 
— $730,000,000  in  value  and  $361,000,000  in  value  added,  in 
1939.  Principal  products  include  motor  vehicles,  meat,  iron 
and  steel,  and  malt  liquors.  Milwaukee  is  also  an  important 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  area.  It  ranked  10th  in  retail 
sales  by  county  in  1939,  and  12th  in  wholesale  sales. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  with  4,500,000  persons,  is  our  country’s 
second  largest  city.  Chicago’s  industry  is  well  diversified, 
but  meat  packing  has  long  been  the  city’s  leader.  Steel, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  oil  refining  and  pub¬ 
lishing  are  also  important.  Hub  of  the  nation’s  rail  and  air 
trunklines,  Chicago’s  wholesale  and  retail  trade  volume  is 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  New  York.  The  value  of  retail 
sales  in  1939  was  $1,514,829,000 ;  the  value  of  manufactures 
exceeded  $2,842,000,000. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  located  in  Linn  County  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cedar  River.  Population  in  1940  totaled  73,219 
for  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
estimated  the  annual  volume  of  manufactures  in  1944  at 
$238  million,  with  over  half  of  this  total  being  attributed 
to  the  meat  and  food  industry  of  the  city.  Wilson  and  Co., 
Inc.  has  a  large  meat  packing  plant  here. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  state  capital,  and  Polk  County 
seat,  is  an  important  commercial  center  lying  in  the  midst  of 
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famous  agricultural  territory.  The  population  in  1940  to¬ 
taled  159,819.  Des  Moines,  like  Hartford,  is  widely  known 
as  an  insurance  center.  Forty-seven  insurance  companies 
maintain  home  offices  in  the  city.  Partly  because  of  the 
insurance  companies,  Des  Moines  is  one  of  the  six  largest 
publishing  and  printing  centers  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
seven  journals  ranging  from  National  farm  and  home 
magazines  to  fraternal  and  commercial  papers,  are  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  here.  Other  industries  are  many  and  var¬ 
ied.  More  than  400  factories  manufacture  clothing  and 
hosiery,  woolen  goods,  fur,  leather  and  cosmetics.  Much 
of  Iowa’s  corn  finds  its  way  to  market  in  the  form  of  live¬ 
stock,  through  Des  Moines’  largest  packing  plants.  Bookey 
Packing  Co.  and  Swift  and  Co.,  located  here,  are  nationally 
known  packing  plants. 

Mason  City,  Iowa ,  the  seat  of  Cerro  Gordo  County,  is 
located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state.  Its  1940  popu¬ 
lation  totaled  27,080.  While  Mason  City  is  ninth  in  popu¬ 
lation  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  its  trade  position  is  approxi¬ 
mately  seventh,  due  in  part  to  the  heavy  volume  of  meat 
packing  by  the  J.  E.  Decker  and  Sons  packing  plant,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Armour  and  Co.  This  is  Mason  City’s  largest  in¬ 
dustry.  The  city  is  a  natural  transportation  hub,  served 
by  five  trunk  line  railways,  which  branch  out  in  eleven  di¬ 
rections. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa ,  is  a  city  of  31,000  and  Wapello  County 
seat,  located  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  It  is  situated  in  an 
important  agricultural  section  of  a  state  rich  in  such  pro¬ 
duction,  and  due  to  the  rural  nature  of  the  surrounding 
area,  Ottumwa  is  especially  important  to  the  economy  of  its 
region.  Meat  packing  is  the  single  most  important  industry 
of  the  city.  The  John  Morrell  Company  has  a  huge  slaugh¬ 
ter  house  covering  100  acres,  occupying  102  buildings. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  the  county  seat  of  Woodbury  County, 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouths  of  the  Big  Sioux  and 
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Floyd.  Metropolitan  population  in  1940  was  87,79L  Here 
is  the  retail,  jobbing,  wholesale,  industrial,  and  livestock 
center  of  western  Iowa.  The  livestock  market  is  rated  sixth 
in  the  United  States.  The  three  major  meat  packing  con¬ 
cerns  are  Armour  &  Co.,  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and 
Swift  and  Co.,  plus  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  live¬ 
stock  receipts  in  1945  amounted  to  3,990,402  head  with  a 
value  of  $219,417,563. 
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Waterloo ,  Iowa,  with  a  1940  population  of  51,743, 
is  the  seat  of  Black  Hawk  County  and  located  in  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Support  is  derived  mainly  from  meat  packing 
and  farm  machinery  industries.  Other  important  industries 
are  manufacture  of  cream  separators  and  cement  mixers 
and  the  marketing  of  farm  implements  by  mail  order.  The 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  1939  was  $100,043,342 
and  value  added  by  manufactures  totaled  $38,169,444.  The 
John  Deere  Tractor  Company  there  has  the  second  largest 
tractor  plant  in  the  world.  The  Both  Packing  Company, 
which  is  the  largest  independently  owned  meat  packing 
plant  in  the  United  States,  and  the  seventh  largest  packing 
plant  of  any  type,  is  located  here. 

Omaha,  Nebraska ,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and 
Douglas  County  seat.  Omaha  ranks  first  in  industrial  out¬ 
put  in  the  state — with  more  than  double  the  combined  out¬ 
put  of  the  rest  of  Nebraska.  Nationally,  Omaha  ranks  high 
as  a  livestock  marketing  and  meat  packing  center.  It  ranks 
among  the  first  six  major  cities  in  the  food  processing  field. 
Trade  was  the  most  important  economic  activity  in  Omaha 
before  the  advent  of  war  in  1941.  According  to  the  census 
Omaha  accounted  for  69%  of  Nebraska’s  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  in  1939,  with  678  wholesale  establishments  and  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  totaling  $390,754,000. 
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Kansas  City,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  19th  in  poplation  in  the  United  States,  in 
1940  counted  634,093  in  its  metropolitan  area.  During  a 
year  Greater  Kansas  City’s  plants  turn  out  more  than 
$479,000,000  worth  of  products.  There  are  more  than  one 
thousand  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city.  Among  the  most 
important  lines  are  meats,  automobiles,  chemicals,  flour, 
iron  and  steel  products  and,  increasingly  important,  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  Kansas  City  stock  yards  are  the  central  market 
for  cattlemen  of  a  wide  area,  and  have  the  largest  livestock 
exchange  building  in  the  country.  Kansas  City  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  nation  in  the  meat  packing 
industry.  Livestock  receipts  in  1944  exceeded  8, 174, 000. 
Retail  sales  in  1939  were  $224,986,000. 

Mexico ,  Missouri,  is  the  county  seat  of  Audrain  County. 
Population  in  1940  was  9,053.  Located  centrally,  Mexico 
has,  within  forty  miles,  three  Missouri  cities  engaged  in  the 
production  of  baby  chicks — Moberly,  35  miles  northwest, 
Paris,  40  miles  north,  and  Columbia,  30  miles  southwest. 
Mexico  itself  is  the  home  of  the  Smith  Brothers  Hatcheries 
and  Smith  Chickeries  with  a  combined  plant  capacity  for 
hatching  643,000  eggs  at  one  time. 
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St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  county  seat  of  Buchanan 
County,  150  miles  east  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States,  had  a  1940  metropolitan  population  of  86,991. 
Of  the  114  manufacturing  establishments  located  here,  45% 
are  engaged  in  food  processing.  St.  Joseph  is  one  of  the 
largest  meat  packing  centers  in  the  world.  There  are  five 
meat  packing  plants  located  in  St.  Joseph,  including  Swift, 
and  Armour,  employing  approximately  5,000  persons.  Their 
annual  volume  of  business  amounts  to  about  $120  million. 
The  candy  factories  of  St.  Joseph  produce  20,000,000 
pounds  a  year  and  employ,  in  two  plants,  approximately 
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500  persons.  St.  Joseph  is  also  the  largest  producing  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  country  of  hog  cholera  serum. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  'with  a  metropolitan  population  in 
1940  of  1,367,977,  ranks  nationally  8th  in  population,  9th 
in  value  of  manufactured  products,  8th  in  volume  of  whole¬ 
sale  trade,  and  10th  in  volume  of  retail  trade.  St.  Louis  is 
the  great  distributing  center  for  the  southwest,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  and  the  southeast.  St.  Louis  stands  exclusively 
at  the  center  of  an  immense  trade  area,  in  which  there  is  no 
other  large  city.  In  1939  retail  sales  amounted  to  $353,- 
926,000  for  St.  Louis  City  and  $509,601,000,  for  the  four- 
county  district.  Agriculturally  St  Louis  is  also  in  the  spot¬ 
light  of  national  importance.  St  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis 
(just  across  the  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois)  constitute 
one  of  the  leading  livestock  markets  and  packing  centers 
of  the  country. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  is  the  county  seat  of  Shawnee  County, 
on  the  Kansas  (Kaw)  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  metropolitan  population  for  Topeka  in  1940  was  78,749. 
Among  Topeka’s  important  industries  are  the  packing  of 
meat,  printing  and  publishing,  flour  milling,  metal  working 
and  railroading.  Manufacturing  output  was  valued  at 
$29,713,268  in  1939.  Retail  sales  for  Topeka  totaled 
$31,633,000  in  1939. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  pincipal  city  of  the  state.  Its  population  (1940) : 
319,077.  The  Louisville  industrial  district  accounts  for  65 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  Kentucky  manufactures  and  is  pro¬ 
portionately  important  in  the  retail  trade  of  the  state.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  were  more  than  $131,000,000  in  1939.  Surface 
transportation  is  good  by  rail,  highway  and  river. 
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Evansville,  Indiana,  (97,062  persons  in  1940)  is 
located  approximately  75  miles  south  of  the  1940  center  of 
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population  of  the  United  States.  There  is  good  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  industry,  with  over  two  hundred  plants  busy.  Lo¬ 
cated  here  is  the  Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  w’ho 
produce  the  Coldspot  refrigerator,  distributed  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  The  imposing  list  of  firms  in  Evansville 
also  includes  Chrysler  Corporation,  Servel  Inc.,  The  Im¬ 
perial  Desk  Co.  (one  of  the  nation’s  leading  producers  of 
wooden  office  furniture),  the  Hoosier  Lamp  and  Stamping 
Corporation,  and  Swift  and  Company.  These  plants  and 
many  others  made  an  infinite  variety  of  products.  The  value 
of  manufactured  products,  according  to  the  1940  census, 
■was  $129,779,340. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
the  state,  and  the  20th  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  1940  census,  population  totaled  386,972.  Indianapolis 
ranks  high  among  the  country’s  livestock  centers.  The 
Indianapolis  Stockyards  cover  189  acres  and  livestock 
business  averages  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day.  More  than  1,000 
different  products  are  manufactured  in  Indianapolis,  rang¬ 
ing  from  automobile  parts  and  radios  to  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
pared  foods  and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  As  a  whole¬ 
sale  trade  center,  Indianapolis  distributes  to  the  whole 
state  of  Indiana. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ,  the  county  seat  of  Hamilton  County, 
with  a  population,  in  1940,  of  789,309,  was  the  seventeenth 
largest  United  States  City.  It  is  surpassed  in  its  own  state 
by  Cleveland  alone.  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  union.  While  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing  center,  its  principal 
distinguishing  characteristic  has  always  been  that  of  a 
trading  center,  strategically  located  on  the  commercial 
map.  Prominent  items  in  a  long  and  varied  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  are  well  diversified  between  heavy  and  light  manu¬ 
factures,  and  food  products.  Retail  sales,  in  1939,  amounted 
to  $230,446,000  and  value  of  manufactures  for  the  same 
period  was  $380,706,322. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  county  seat  of  Cuyahoga  County,  sixth 
city  in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  popula¬ 
tion,  had  a  census  count  of  1,214,943  in  1940.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States,  iron  and 
steel  is  its  leading  industry.  Others  include  motor  vehicle 
parts,  clothing,  electrical  equipment,  machinery,  furniture, 
gas  and  electric  fixtures,  and  many  more.  Retail  sales  in 

1939  totaled  $420,426,000  and  the  value  of  manufactured 

products,  in  1939,  was  $881,629,869. 

> 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  capital  of  the  state  and  seat  of 
Franklin  County,  had  a  1940  population  of  365,796.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  progressive  areas  of  the 
United  States,  Columbus  is  the  hub  of  a  wide  trading  area 
whose  economic  importance  has  developed  steadily,  being 
enhanced  by  strategic  location,  a  diversity  of  industrial  and 
agricultural,  and  an  abundance  of  physical,  resources.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1939  amounted  to  $159,167,000.  Columbus  has 
over  500  manufacturing  establishments,  with  products  in 
1945  valued  at  $475,860,000.  Important  products  of  Colum¬ 
bus  include  aircraft,  food  and  beverages,  iron,  steel  and 
metal  products,  leather  and  textiles,  and  paper  and 
printing. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  with  a  metropolitan  population  in 

1940  of  2,295,867,  was  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  and  second  largest  city  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Detroit  and  environs  is  one  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
manufacturing  areas.  The  value  of  manufactures  in  1939 
was  $1,582,619,497.  Primary  industries  are  automotive 
and  related  industries,  but  Detroit  also  manufactures  many 
other  commodities  requiring  the  raw  materials  of  iron  and 
steel.  Retail  trade  is  also  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
Detroit  trade  area.  One  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  the  country,  J.  L.  Hudson,  is  located  in  Detroit.  Retail 
sales  in  Detroit  for  1939  totaled  $665,565,000. 
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3.  The  Florida  Group 

BeUe  Glade,  Florida,  44  miles  inland  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  is  a  trading  center  for  the  fertile  truck-growing 
around  Lake  Okeechobee.  From  December  to  April  to¬ 
matoes,  green  beans,  peppers  and  other  winter  vegetables 
are  harvested,  packed  and  shipped.  Belle  Glade,  and  Pa- 
kokee,  ten  miles  north,  are  both  in  Palm  Beach  County. 
Pakokee,  from  Christmas  ’till  mid-spring,  is  a  24-hour  town, 
with  long  trains  of  refrigerated  cars  rolling  out  for  north¬ 
ern  markets  day  and  night.  Celery  led  in  volume  last  sea¬ 
son,  with  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  escarole  and  tomatoes 
following  in  importance. 

Dade  City ,  seat  of  Pasco  County,  on  the  Gulf  side  of 
Florida,  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous  truck  farming  and 
citrus  fruit  district.  Strawberries  and  general  vegetables 
are  grown  in  good  quantity. 

Daytona  Beach ,  Florida ,  the  largest  city  in  Volusia  Coun¬ 
ty,  counted  22,584  people  in  1940.  It  is  located  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  state,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  astride  a  wide 
tidal  river.  Flowers  grown  in  Volusia  County  were  worth 
$426,000  in  1939,  and  were  exceeded  in  value  only  by  Lee 
County  in  Florida.  Inland  23  miles  lies  DeLand,  Volusia 
County  seat,  while  Bunnell,  seat  of  Flagler  County,  is  24 
miles  northeast.  Although  Daytona  Beach  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  resort,  the  area  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous 
citrus  industry.  More  recently  the  papaya  fruit  has  come 
to  represent  a  flourishing  industry. 
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Ft.  Myers ,  on  Florida’s  West  Coast,  is  a  thriving 
agricultural  center.  The  city,  like  most  of  Lee  County  (of 
which  it  is  the  seat),  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River.  North  of  the  river,  across  the  mile-long 
Edison  Memorial  Bridge  and  a  few  miles  beyond,  is  Char- 
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lotte  County,  of  which  Punta  Gorda  is  the  seat,  24  miles 
distant.  The  Pinellas  Gladiolus  Farm,  at  Punta  Gorda, 
grows  and  ships  thousands  of  dozens  of  gladioli  annually. 
Lee  County  leads  the  state  in  flower  production. 

Homestead,  Florida ,  thirty  miles  south  of  Miami,  is  the 
trading  center  of  the  Redlands’  fruit  and  winter  vegetable 
area.  In  the  rich  musk-soil  flourish  fine  groves  of  citrus 
trees,  avacados,  papayas,  and  extensive  fields  of  tomatoes. 
The  Homestead  Subtropical  Experimental  Station,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Florida  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dade  County  Commis¬ 
sion,  devotes  itself  to  research  on  the  problems  of  raising 
citrus,  avacados  and  winter  vegetables  under  subtropical 
conditions.  Experiments  here  produced  such  hybrids  as 
the  tangar,  a  cross  between  a  tangarine  and  an  orange. 
Goulds,  ten  miles  north  of  Homestead,  is  another  important 
winter  vegetable  shipping  point. 

Immokalee,  is  a  small  village  in  a  thinly  populated  area 
in  the  south  central  part  of  Florida.  Collier  County  is  im¬ 
portant  for  its  production  of  tomatoes,  large  acreages  of 
which  are  grown  at  Ochopee  and  Everglades,  about  35 
miles  south  of  Immokalee.  The  Ochopee  soil  is  extremely 
rich,  but  only  one  crop  can  be  grown  each  year  because  of 
high  water  during  the  summer  rainy  season.  Inland, 
Collier  County  is  not  primarily  agricultural  as  it  is  still 
undrained  and  practically  inaccessible.  Hunting  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  each  winter,  trappers  re¬ 
turn  to  town  to  sell  pelts  of  muskrat,  opossum,  raccoon,  the 
valuable  otter  and  other  fur-bearers  to  local  buyers  or 
agents  of  northern  furriers  who  travel  from  town  to  town 
in  the  Everglades  district. 

.Jacksonville,  with  a  metropolitan  population  of  195,619 
in  1940,  was  second  only  to  Miami,  Tampa  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  size  in  Florida.  In  terms  of  corporate  population 
in  1940,  however,  its  173,065  persons  edged  ahead  of 
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Miami  by  893,  and  led  the  state.  Duval  County,  of  which 
Jacksonville  is  the  seat,  reported  210,143  persons  in  1940. 
Jacksonville  is  busy  as  a  seaport,  as  a  rail  center,  and  as 
an  airway  and  highway  focal  point.  Flowers  are  grown  in 
volume.  Jacksonville  is  also  a  consolidation  and  packaging 
point  for  agricultural  shipments.  Retail  sales  in  1939  were 
$73,951,000. 
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Lakeland ,  is  an  important  central  Florida  ship¬ 
ping  point  in  Polk  County,  of  which  Bartow,  14  miles  south 
east,  is  the  seat.  Lakeland  is  the  focal  point  of  one  of 
Florida’s  leading  strawberry  producing  areas.  Winter 
vegetables  are  another  important  crop.  Cold  storage  facili¬ 
ties  are  provided  by  a  plant  capable  of  icing  500  cars  daily. 
Plant  City,  11  miles  west,  in  Hillsborough  County,  has 
other  extensive  cold  storage  facilities  and  long  loading 
platforms  on  a  web  of  railroad  tracks  for  the  shipment  of 
agricultural  produce.  This  city  is  the  leading  producer  of 
winter  strawberries  in  the  state.  At  Winter  Haven,  12 
miles  east  of  Lakeland,  gardenias  are  grown  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale,  in  addition  to  a  large  citrus  volume. 

Miami ,  the  most  southerly  major  city  in  the  United 
States,  is  Florida’s  largest,  with  a  metropolitan  population 
of  250,537  in  1940,  which  is  nearly  double  the  population 
reported  for  1930.  Its  county  is  Dade,  of  which  it  is  the 
seat.  With  an  estimated  2,000,000  visitors  annually,  Miami 
naturally  finds  recreation  its  leading  industry,  with  retail 
sales  unusually  high  in  relation  to  its  native  population. 
Dade  County  is  one  of  the  most  important,  agriculturally, 
in  the  state,  and,  because  of  its  southerly  latitude,  is  well 
advanced  seasonally.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  24  miles  north,  is  the 
seat  of  Brow'ard  County.  This  county  each  winter  raises 
millions  of  dollars  worth  each  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  beans 
and  other  vegetables,  planting  about  36,000  acres. 
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Ocala ,  is  the  seat  of  Marion  County,  and  is  situated  about 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  northern  Florida.  It  is  a  busy  trading  and  shipping 
center  for  truck  growers,  with  the  vigorous  bustle  of  a 
modern  northern  city,  although  the  square  in  the  center  of 
the  business  and  shipping  district,  with  its  courthouse, 
huge  oaks,  and  subtropical  foliage,  is  typical  of  nineteenth- 
century  Florida. 

Orlando ,  the  county  seat  of  Orange  County,  is  located  in 
Central  Florida.  With  a  1940  population  of  36,736  people, 
now  in  excess  of  50,000,  it  is  Florida’s  largest  inland  city. 
Twenty-one  miles  north  of  Orlando  lies  Sanford,  county 
seat  of  Seminole  County.  These  two  counties  in  1940  had 
populations  of  70,074  and  22,304  respectively.  Winter 
visitors  in  the  pre-war  years  nearly  equaled  in  number  the 
city’s  permanent  population,  and  are  doing  it  again  now. 
Orlando  is  the  shipping  center  for  citrus  fruits  and  winter 
vegetables  cultivated  on  the  thousands  of  fertile  acres 
surrounding  the  city.  Amaryllis,  gladiolus  and  narcissus 
bulbs  are  also  grown  and  shipped.  Lake  County,  starting 
20  miles  west  of  Orlando,  is  another  flower  growing 
section. 
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Sarasota  and  Braedenton,  12  miles  north,  are  on 
the  Florida  West  Coast  just  south  of  Tampa  Bay.  They 
are  the  county  seats,  respectively,  of  Sarasota  and  Manatee 
Counties.  These  two  cities,  together  with  Palmetto,  just 
north  of  Braedenton,  are  shipping  centers  for  a  diversi¬ 
fied  list  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  locally.  The 
soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  early  winter  vege¬ 
tables,  particularly  celery,  although  citrus  ranks  first  in 
crop  area  and  returns.  Tomatoes  are  grown  extensively, 
as  well.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  gladioli  sections  of  the 
state.  At  Braedenton,  hotels  dominate  the  skyline,  and  the 
city  population  about  doubles  in  winter. 
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St.  Augustine,  Florida ,  seat  of  St.  Johns  County,  lies  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  38  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Prin¬ 
cipal  crop  in  St.  Johns  County  is  the  Irish  potato,  but  many 
other  vegetables  are  grown  extensively,  including  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  brocolli,  spinach  and  tomatoes.  Soils  there  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  berries.  In  addition  to  citrus, 
a  variety  of  semi-tropical  fruits  are  raised.  Gladioli,  roses, 
dahlia,  lillies,  delphiniums,  columbine  and  other  flowers  are 
grown  commercially. 

St.  Petersburg ,  across  the  bay  from  Tampa,  on  the  Gulf, 
is  the  largest  city  in  Pinellas  County,  and  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  Florida,  although  Clearwater,  21  miles  north,  is  the 
county  seat.  St.  Petersburg  has  spent  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  spreading  its  fame  as  the  “Sunshine  City”,  and 
has  attracted  a  high  volume  of  tourist  income.  Agricultur¬ 
ally,  citrus  is  most  important  to  Pinellas  County,  although 
the  growing  of  gladioli  is  very  extensive. 

Tampa ,  with  over  100,000  in  population,  is  Florida’s 
third  largest  city,  and  the  state’s  foremost  Gulf  port  and 
industrial  center.  Its  tourist  revenues  are  substantial.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Hillsborough  County.  Tampa’s  famed  cigar 
industry  was  established  in  1886,  when  Key  West  manufac¬ 
turers,  having  labor  troubles,  moved  there,  attracting 
thousands  of  Spanish  and  Cuban  employees.  About  20 
miles  south  of  the  city  lies  the  town  of  Ruskin,  and  impor¬ 
tant  shipping  point  for  such  fresh  vegetables  as  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  peppers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  caulifower,  broccoli, 
corn,  cabbage,  squash  and  beans.  Hundreds  of  acres  in 
Hillsborough  County  are  planted  in  gladioli. 

Vero  Beach,  seat  of  Indian  River  County,  on  Florida’s 
central  east  Coast,  and  Ft.  Pierce,  14  miles  south,  seat  of 
St.  Lucie  County,  share  similar  economic  characteristics. 
Both  are  important  centers  in  the  production  of  citrus  and 
other  fruits,  and  winter  vegetables.  While  citrus  fruits  are 
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first  in  agricultural  importance,  Indian  River  County  pro¬ 
duces  such  vegetables  as  tomatoes,  snap  beans  and  egg¬ 
plant  in  quantity,  and  strawberries,  in  addition.  The  Ideal 
Holding  Company,  at  Ft.  Pierce,  is  one  of  the  leading  vege¬ 
table  packing  houses  in  Florida.  Their  tomato  acreage  in 
St.  Lucie  County,  combined  with  their  Dade  County  oper¬ 
ations,  makes  them  the  largest  shipper  of  tomatoes  in 
Florida,  if  not  in  the  United  States.  Avacados,  mangoes, 
and  papayas  are  also  grown  in  this  section,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  bulbs. 
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West  Palm  Beach ,  Florida ,  located  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  65  miles  north  of  Miami,  is  the  county  seat  of  Palm 
Beach  County.  In  the  middle  1920’s  Palm  Beach  became 
linked  with  Tampa  and  other  West  Coast  cities  when  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  built  its  Cross-State  Extension, 
opening  up  a  rich  and  hitherto  neglected  agricultural  terri¬ 
tory  inland  for  the  products  of  which  West  Palm  Beach 
became  the  outlet.  It  is  an  important  resort,  of  great 
prestige,  attracting  many  visitors  from  distant  cities. 

4.  The  Southwestern  Group 

Phoenix ,  capital  of  Arizona  and  the  largest  city  in  the 
state,  had  a  metropolitan  population  of  121,828  in  1940. 
Strategically  located  in  the  heart  of  an  irrigated  agri¬ 
cultural  area,  the  Salt  River  Valley,  it  assumes  great  im¬ 
portance  as  the  distribution  and  commercial  center  of  the 
area.  This  area,  and  the  district  surrounding  Yuma,  are 
outstandingly  productive  in  Arizona’s  agriculture.  Lettuce 
is  the  leading  crop  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  In  1945  nearly 
two  million  crates  took  to  the  rails — the  equivalent  of  5,400 
carloads,  in  1939,  retail  sales  in  Phoenix  amounted  to 
$47,922,000.  Phoenix  is  famous  as  a  resort  city  in  winter, 
because  of  it  agreeable  climate  in  the  heart  of  the  “Sun 
Country”. 
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Yuma ,  seat  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  of  the  best  irrigated  lands  in  Arizona, 
with  a  large  supply  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  and 
looks  forward  to  continued  agricultural  growth.  Lettuce 
is  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Yuma,  with  cantaloupes 
second  in  importance  among  a  diversified  list  of  crops. 
Irrigated  acreage  in  Yuma  County  includes  about  60,000 
acres  in  the  Yuma  Project  and  28,000  in  other  areas.  Ulti¬ 
mate  development  of  the  Gila  Project  near  Yuma  will  irri¬ 
gate  about  460,000  acres  of  mesa  lands  and  140,000  acres  of 
valley  lands. 

Bakersfield ,  California ,  the  seat  of  Kern  County,  had  a 
1940  population  of  29,252  and  is  located  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  west  of  Los  Angeles.  Kern  County  produced 
agricultural  products  worth  $112,032,254  in  1945.  Grapes 
alone  in  1945  wrere  worth  $15,679,463.  Among  other 
products  winch  had  a  value  of  $1,000,000  w’ere  plums  and 
peas.  The  American  Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  the 
Arvin  Grape  Growlers’  Association  have  branches  located 
in  Bakersfield.  Bakersfield,  in  addition,  is  the  trade  center 
for  this  productive  area.  Oil  producing  and  refining  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Kern  County  in  addition  to  agriculture. 
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Brawley-El  Centro,  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  of  California,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
state.  Brawrley,  with  a  1940  population  of  11,718,  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  valley  and  one  of  its  two  largest  ship¬ 
ping  centers.  El  Centro,  with  10,017,  is  another  important 
shipping  point.  Similar  nearby  shipping  points  in  the  val¬ 
ley  are  Calexico,  Holtville,  Imperial,  Calipatria  and  West¬ 
moreland.  Agricultural  activities  are  carried  on  within 
the  Imperial  Valley  by  irrigation,  by  water  brought  from 
the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma,  Arizona.  With  a  liberal  water 
supply  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  sunshine,  these  places 
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have  what  is  possibly  the  closest  approach  to  controlled 
farming  that  can  be  found  within  the  United  States.  This 
makes  this  area  one  of  the  most  intensely  cultivated,  and 
most  highly  productive  in  the  nation.  The  value  of  crops 
for  1945  was  $64,233,169. 

Fresno ,  California ,  almost  geographically  in  the  center 
of  the  state,  had  a  1940  population  of  97,504.  This  is  the 
“raisin  center”  and  a  principal  marketing,  shipping  and 
purchasing  point  for  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley.  To¬ 
day  60%  of  the  United  States’  raisin  production  comes 
from  the  Fresno  District.  The  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Plant, 
located  here,  has  the  world’s  largest  raisin  packing  plant, 
with  buildings  covering  several  acres.  Fresno  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  an  important  shipping  point  for  table  grapes  and 
melons.  Manufacturing  has  kept  pace  with  agricultural 
growth  and  Fresno  now  ranks  5th  among  California  cities 
as  an  industrial  center.  The  1939  value  of  retail  sales  and 
value  of  manufactured  products  was  $53,344,000  and 
$29,801,442,  respectively. 

Indio-Coachella,  are  located  in  the  geographical  center  of 
Riverside  County  in  the  famed  Coachella  Valley  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  97%  of  the  dates  produced  in  the  western 
hemisphere  are  grown.  The  Coachella  Valley  produces 
agricultural  products  yearly  valued  at  over  $10,370,000. 
Other  important  crops  are  grapes,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  cit¬ 
rus  fruit. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  is  the  first  city  of  the  state  in 
population,  size,  wealth,  manufacturing  and  commerce. 
Los  Angeles,  in  world  rank,  stands  19th  in  population. 
With  a  1940  metropolitan  population  of  2,904,596,  its  rate 
of  growth  has  been  and  is  outstanding.  The  industries  are 
well  diversified  and  include  aircraft,  petroleum  refining, 
meat  packing,  women’s  clothing  and  motion  pictures, 
among  others.  Los  Angeles  ranks  fifth  among  the  coun- 
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try’s  industrial  areas  in  value  of  manufactured  products. 
The  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  in  1939  ranked  third 
in  retail  sales  volume  in  the  United  States,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  two  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Newark 
and  Chicago.  Retail  sales  reached  $782,842,000. 
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Marysville ,  California ,  is  the  Yuba  County  seat 
located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers, 
adjacent  to  Sutter  County.  The  surrounding  country  is 
predominantly  agricultural.  Marysville  is  the  commercial, 
educational  and  social  center  for  this  productive  region, 
which  is  called  the  “Peach  Bowl  of  the  World.”  The  value 
of  crops  grown  in  the  area  totals  $42,402,000.  A  growing 
season  of  305  days  a  year  permits  a  long  productive  season. 
The  Easwest  Produce  Co.  has  a  branch  located  here  for 
shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season. 

Merced,  seat  of  .Merced  County,  had  a  population  of 
10,135  for  the  year  1940.  It  enjoys  the  typical  San  Joaquin 
Valley  climate,  lying  well  inland  in  Central  California,  pro¬ 
tected  between  coastal  mountain  ranges  and  the  High  Si¬ 
erras.  Merced  County  is  a  predominantly  agricultural 
area.  In  1945  Merced  County  shipped  1,082  carloads  of 
cantaloups  alone  and  over  950  carloads  of  tomatoes  to  out¬ 
side  markets.  The  area  also  produces  many  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  field  crops. 

Oakland ,  California ,  is  the  third  largest  city  of  the  state 
and  is  the  Alameda  County  seat.  Oakland  is  an  important 
commercial,  industrial,  shipping,  warehousing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  center.  It  has  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  as  well  as  large  scale  fruit  canning  and  packing.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  in  1939  were  $180,865,000  and  the  value  of  manu¬ 
factures,  also  for  Oakland,  was  $170,607,000  for  1939. 
Contra  Costa  County,  the  northern  adjoining  county,  is  an 
agricultural  area.  Important  crops,  among  others,  are 
apricots,  asparagus,  celery,  and  grapes. 
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Sacramento,  is  California’s  capital  and  the  seat  of  Sac¬ 
ramento  County.  Yolo  County  lies  west  of  Sacramento. 
The  population  totaled  158,999  for  the  Sacramento  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  1940.  It  is  the  center  of  one  of  California’s 
richest  agricultural  areas.  Statistics  show  that  52.2  per 
cent  of  the  state’s  agricultural  commodities  are  produced 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  the  city.  In  this 
fertile  surrounding  district,  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  grown,  the  delta  region,  south  of  Sacramento, 
being  one  of  the  most  productive  truck  crop  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

Salinas  and  Monterey,  California,  are  approximately 
eighty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Salinas,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  11,586,  is  the  seat  of  Monterey  County.  Santa 
Cruz  County  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Sa¬ 
linas.  Lettuce  is  the  major  agricultural  crop.  In  1945,  for 
Monterey  County,  the  shipments  of  lettuce  alone  exceeded 
10,000,000  crates  and  were  valued  at  more  than  $26,822,000. 
Agricultural  products  in  general  totaled  $76,247,584  in 
value,  in  1945.  Santa  Cruz  County,  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural,  produces  celery,  deciduous  fruits  and  a  variety  of 
vegetables. 
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San  Diego,  California ,  is  the  county  seat  of  San 
Diego  County.  Its  metropolitan  population  of  256,368  in 
1940  has  now  been  far  surpassed.  The  warm  climate  gives 
this  area  numerous  advantages,  and  a  wide  variety  of  crops 
are  grown  here,  certain  ones  throughout  the  year.  Farm  in¬ 
come  for  the  county  amounted  to  $38,522,000  in  1943.  Cel¬ 
ery  and  citrus  fruits  are  among  the  most  important  crops 
produced  in  San  Diego  County. 

San  Francisco,  California,  occupies  the  northern  end  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  and 
San  Francisco  bay  on  the  east.  The  metropolitan  popula- 
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tion  in  1940  was  1,428,525.  San  Francisco  is  commercially 
and  industrially  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  west.  Im¬ 
portant  manufactures  include  food  and  kindred  products, 
apparel  and  other  fabric  products,  printing,  publishing  and 
allied  products.  The  volume  of  retail  sales  in  1939  reached 
$383,554,000  and  the  value  of  manufactured  products, 
$313,252,639.  San  Mateo  County,  just  south  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  County,  is  agriculturally  productive. 

San  Jose,  California,  is  the  seat  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
The  metropolitan  population  in  1940  totaled  129,367.  The 
agriculture  of  this  area  includes  a  wide  variety  of  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables.  The  value  of  fruits  and  nuts  alone 
exceeded  $39,870,470  in  value  for  the  year  1945.  The  har¬ 
vest  season  extends  from  March  for  strawberries  through 
the  year  to  December  and  January  when  olives  are  har¬ 
vested.  This  protracted  growing  season  means  a  constant 
flow  of  agricultural  produce  to  market  and  lends  itself  to  a 
stable  economy. 

Santa  Barbara,  California,  the  county  seat  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  County,  is  located  on  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  an  arm 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  adjacent  to  Ventura  County. 
The  population  in  1940  was  34,958.  The  area  surrounding 
Santa  Barbara  is  richly  agricultural.  In  Santa  Barbara 
County,  in  1945,  the  value  of  the  fruit  and  nut  crop  totaled 
$7,768,594;  vegetable  crops  totaled  $17,854,846;  and  field 
crops  $9,206,396.  Important  crops  in  Santa  Barbara  Coun¬ 
ty  are  beans,  valued  at  $2,008,000  in  1945;  lemons  with  a 
1945  value  of  $6,559,041;  broccoli  valued  at  $1,344,096  in 
1945;  cauliflower  valued  at  over  $4,265,000;  celery  valued 
at  $2,113,289 ;  lettuce  valued  at  $5,018,177 ;  and  tomatoes 
valued  at  $2,424,099.  Ventura  County,  also  rich  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  lists  among  important  products  citrus 
fruits,  cauliflower  and  tomatoes. 
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Stockton ,  California ,  is  the  county  seat  of  San 
Joaquin  County  and  is  located  in  the  vast  agricultural  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Central  Valley  of  California.  Stockton,  with  a 
metropolitan  population  of  over  79,000,  is  an  important 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  shipping  center.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  commodities  used  in 
agriculture  or  the  processing  of  such  commodities.  The 
total  value  of  farm  crops  in  San  Joaquin  County  for  the 
year  1945  was  $119,884,547.  Crops  are  well  diversified. 
Among  the  important  crops  produced  in  this  county  are 
cherries,  table  grapes,  asparagus,  celery,  peas,  tomatoes 
and  melons. 

Sources :  Band  McNally  World  Atlas 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
Encyclopaedia  Americana 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
American  Guide  Series 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
State  Highway  Maps 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 
OF  BEEF,  VEAL,  LAMB  AND  MUTTON, 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-1944 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 

Per  Capita 

Beef  and 

Consumption 

Veal 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Year 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

1930 . 

.  38.77 

5.27 

1931 . 

.  38.49 

5.56 

1932 . 

.  35.37 

5.45 

1933 . 

.  40.10 

5.36 
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Per  Capita 
Consumption 

Per  Capita 

Beef  and 

Consumption 

Veal 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Year 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

1934 . 

..  44.05 

4.93 

1935 . 

..  41.37 

5.49 

1936 . 

..  46.41 

5.25 

1937 . 

..  43.26 

5.34 

1938 . . 

..  41.85 

5.52 

1939 . 

..  41.31 

5.28 

1940 . 

..  42.14 

5.32 

1941 . 

..  48.27 

5.62 

1942 . 

..  53.05 

6.33 

1943 . 

..  48.10 

6.14 

1944 . 

..  55.82 

6.31 

Source:  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Market  Statistics  and  Belated  Data 
1944,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AVERAGE  LIVE  AND  DRESSED 
WEIGHT  OF  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGH¬ 
TERED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1930-1944 


1.  Cattle 

Year 

Average 

Pounds 

Live  Weight 

Average 

Poundis 

Dressed  Weight 

Per  Cent 
Dressed  Weight 
of  Live  Weight 

1930 . 

.  955.9 

523.1 

54.7 

1931 . 

.  957.9 

531.2 

55.7 

1932 . 

.  942.8 

520.2 

55.3 

1933 . 

.  954.5 

528.6 

55.3 

1934 . 

.  927.9 

502.5 

54.2 

1935 . 

.  909.8 

475.7 

52.5 

1936 . 

_  920.8 

487.6 

•  52.8 

1937 . 

.  898.6 

469.7 

52.7 

1938 . 

.  921.0 

493.6 

53.5 
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Average  Average  Per  Cent 

Pounds  Pounds  Dressed  Weight 

Year  Live  Weight  Dressed  Weight  of  Live  Weight 


1939.... 

.  942.8 

511.4 

54.3 

1940.... 

.  940.4 

512.6 

54.4 

1941.... 

.  960.3 

527.4 

54.8 

1942.... 

.  953.5 

516.8 

54.1 

1943.... 

.  954.8 

511.8 

53.7 

1944 .  924.4 

479.5 

51.9 
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2.  Calves 

1930.... 

.  174.8 

100.1 

57.3 

1931.... 

.  175.0 

100.5 

57.5 

1932.... 

.  174.5 

101.4 

58.1 

1933.... 

.  178.6 

103.2 

57.8 

1934.... 

.  185.4 

106.2 

57.3 

1935.... 

.  189.4 

106.7 

56.3 

1936.... 

.  193.9 

108.4 

56.0 

1937.... 

.  189.6 

108.0 

57.0 

1938.... 

.  188.7 

106.2 

56.4 

1939.... 

.  191.1 

106.6 

55.8 

1940.... 

.  191.1 

106.4 

55.8 

1941.... 

.  196.0 

110.1 

53.6 

1942.... 

.  207.8 

116.2 

56.0 

1943.... 

.  207.2 

115.2 

55.6 

1944 .  217.9 

119.9 

55.0 
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3.  Sheep  and  Lambs 

1930.... 

.  82.3 

39.0 

47.5 

1931.... 

.  80.5 

38.1 

47.3 

1932.... 

.  80.7 

38.1 

47.2 

1933.... 

.  82.2 

38.8 

47.3 

1934.... 

. .  82.3 

38.9 

47.3 

1935.... 

.  84.4 

39.8 

47.3 

1936.... 

.  84.6 

39.6 

46.8 
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Average 

Pounds 

Year  Live  Weight 

1937  .  84.7 

1938  .  85.0 

1939  .  86.0 

1940  .  86.2 

1941  .  88.3 

1942  .  89.0 

1943  .  90.7 

1944  .  89.4 


Average 

Pounds 

Dressed  Weight 

Per  Cent 
Dressed  Weight 
of  Live  Weight 

39.7 

46.8 

39.9 

47.0 

40.3 

46.9 

40.6 

47.2 

41.5 

47.0 

40.9 

46.0 

41.2 

45.5 

40.7 

45.6 

Source:  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool  Market  Statistics  and  Related  Data 
1D44,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CHICKS  HATCHED  BY  COMMERCIAL 
HATCHERIES,  BY  STATES,  1943 


State 

Number  of 
Hatcheries 

Capacity 

Chicks 

Hatched 

(000) 

(000) 

Maine . 

158 

1,886 

8,208 

New  Hampshire  ... 

150 

3,599 

19,626 

Vermont  . 

43 

407 

1,606 

Massachusetts  . 

325 

6,828 

29,060 

Rhode  Island . 

37 

677 

3,709 

Connecticut . 

130 

5,780 

32,859 

Total,  New  England. . 

843 

19,177 

95,068 

New  York . 

498 

10,804 

28,158 

New  Jersey . 

241 

10,519 

34,787 

Pennsylvania  . 

636 

23,744 

77,271 

Total,  Middle  Atlantic... 

.  1,375 

45,067 

140,216 
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State 

Number  of 
Hatcheries 

Capacity 

(000) 

Chides 

Hatched 

(000) 

Ohio  . 

597 

30,783 

97,277 

Indiana  . 

451 

33,596 

114,993 

Illinois . 

446 

36,681 

116,857 

Michigan  . 

274 

13,376 

39,172 

Wisconsin  . 

342 

12,873 

31,256 

Total,  East  North  Central 

2,110 

127,309 

399,555 

Minnesota  . 

538 

35,952 

74,282 

Iowa . 

624 

43,652 

119,828 

Missouri  . 

410 

39,542 

135,473 

North  Dakota  . 

65 

3,243 

5,646 

South  Dakota . 

126 

7,717 

18,666 

Nebraska  . 

225 

15,760 

40,103 

Kansas . 

360 

19,816 

51,754 

Total,  West  North  Central 

2,348 

165,682 

445,752 

Delaware . 

48 

7,002 

42,182 

Maryland . 

123 

9,532 

49,609 

Virginia . 

144 

9,346 

38,291 

West  Virginia  . 

51 

1,714 

5,862 

North  Carolina . 

217 

9,393 

39,180 

South  Carolina . 

79 

2,568 

8,384 

Georgia  . 

147 

6,668 

27,950 

Florida . 

96 

2,500 

11,025 

Total,  South 

Atlantic  . 

905 

48,723 

222,483 
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Kentucky . 

115 

5,263 

14,531 

Tennessee  . 

159 

4,707 

15,883 

Alabama  . 

133 

4,084 

11,048 

Mississippi  . 

64 

1,938 

7,143 
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State 

Number  of 
Hatcheries 

Capacity 

(000) 

Chicks 

Hatched 

(000) 

Arkansas . 

107 

3,827 

15,510 

Louisiana  . 

85 

1,981 

7,546 

Oklahoma  . 

253 

11,500 

36,021 

Texas  . 

615 

25,471 

77,745 

Total,  South  Central  . 

...  1,531 

58,771 

185,427 

Montana . 

17 

640 

1,610 

Idaho  . 

50 

1,773 

4,698 

Wvoming  . 

12 

186 

393 

Colorado  . 

89 

4,515 

10,943 

New  Mexico  . 

15 

678 

1,948 

Arizona  . 

25 

907 

3,121 

Utah . 

34 

1,638 

2,778 

Nevada  . 

3 

74 

137 

Total,  Mountain . 

245 

10,411 

25,628 

Washington . 

202 

5,950 

16,756 

Oregon . 

1 66 

4,909 

12,098 

California  . 

387 

18,641 

66,138 

Total,  Pacific . 

755 

29,500 

94,992 

Total,  United  States . 

...  10,112 

504,640 

1,609,121 

Source:  Commercial  Hatchery  Chick  Production,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  181. 
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C.  A#  B*  DOCKET  HO*  2J65  **3  Phgc  No*60A 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STORES  OF  IMPORTANT 
CHAIN  STORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
BT  STATES,  19^5  (Continued) 


Number  of  Establishments 


State 

Sears 

Roebucks 

Montgomery 

Ward  J-C.  Penney 

Lerner 

Stores,  Inc* 

United  Remll 
Drug,  Inc.  ; 

Total 

’W 

Alabana 

10 

2 

12 

4 

k 

32 

Arizona 

9 

2 

18 

2 

2 

45 

Arkansas 

3 

•  5 

18 

1 

0 

27 

California 

34 

53 

139 

29 

165 

420 

Colorado 

3 

12 

48 

2 

0 

65 

Connecticut 

10 

5 

6 

4 

1* 

39 

Delaware 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Diet,  of  Columbia 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

12 

Florida 

14 

5 

19  . 

14 

Ik 

66 

Georgia 

12 

2 

17 

5 

3 

39 

Idaho 

0 

7 

35 

1 

0 

43 

Illinois 

58 

49 

49 

9 

20 

195 

Indiana 

25 

29 

52 

4 

0 

no 

loea 

13 

31 

68 

3 

k 

119 

Pin  was 

5 

29 

77 

0 

0 

111 

Kentucky 

8 

8 

21 

2 

0 

39 

Louisiana 

6 

4 

11 

5 

6 

32 

t>ine 

5 

3 

9  * 

1 

k 

22 

Maryland 

6 

5 

5 

2 

0 

13 
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C.  A.  B.  DOdET  10.  2565  WAS  ftieo  Ho.  6CB 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  STORES  OP  IMPORTAST 
CHAIN  STORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY  STATES,  194  5  (Continuod ) 


luabar  of  Batabllahnant*  (Continued) 


Soar*  Montgomery  Lornor  Lb i tod  Ramil  Total 


State 

Roebuck  Co. 

Ward 

J.C.  Penney 

Stores,  Inc. 

Drug,  Inc. 

lg£ 

Maaeachuaetta 

24 

1 

10 

4 

86 

125 

Michigan 

23 

36 

52 

8 

14 

133 

Minnesota 

7 

22 

63 

2 

3 

97 

Mississippi 

6 

1 

19 

2 

0 

28 

Missouri 

7 

18 

49 

3 

6 

■33 

Montana 

0 

11 

36 

0 

0 

47 

lebraska 

4 

19 

51 

2 

4 

80 

lerada 

2 

1 

8 

1 

0 

12 

3mm  Bwpahlre 

4 

U 

3 

0 

4 

15 

lav  Jersey 

21 

3 

4 

4 

9 

41 

lev  Mexico 

2 

6 

17 

1 

0 

26 

lev  Tori: 

46 

25 

33 

30 

79 

213 

Berth  Carolina 

10 

13 

31 

5 

3 

62 

forth  Dakota 

1 

8 

33 

•  0 

0 

42 

Ctilo 

39 

32 

61 

4 

4 

140 

(Brlahona 

6 

17 

49 

2 

0 

74 

^  ^OZ3 

4 

14 

42 

2 

4 

66 

Pisnnaylfanla 

*7 

32 

58 

14 

28 

179 

Rhode  Island 

* 

1 

1 

2 

13 

21 
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C.A.B.  DOCKET  10.  236?  *AS  **6°  Ho.  60C 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STORKS  QT'  DtPCKTABT 
CHAIN  STORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
BT  STATES,  19^5  (Continued) 


Number  of  Establishments  (Continued) 


Soars 

Montgomery 

Lerner 

Ibited  Retail  Total 

State 

Roebuck  Co* 

Ward  J*C  •  Penney 

Storoo , 

Inc*  Drug,  Inc* 

1943 

South  Carolina 

5 

1 

13 

5 

0 

24 

South  Dakota 

2 

12 

27 

0 

0 

kl 

Torn  oeooo 

5 

7 

21 

4 

4 

41 

Texas 

34 

30 

118 

9 

5 

196 

Utah 

4 

1 

30 

1 

2 

38 

Vermont 

2 

5 

5 

0 

1 

13 

Virginia 

0 

9 

•  13 

10 

0 

32 

Washington 

16 

13 

6l 

0 

0 

90 

Woot  Virginia 

6 

8 

12 

5 

0 

31 

Wieconoin 

28 

27 

54 

2 

0 

111 

Wyoming 

0 

4 

22 

0 

0 

26 

Total  All  Statoe  5^5 

Sourco:  Moody' a 

632 

Industrials, 

1,602 

1946 

214 

511 

3,544 
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PROPOSED  SERVICE 
Explanatory  Narrative  for  Section 

The  air  freight  service  of  Willis  will,  of  economic  neces¬ 
sity,  vary  in  quantity  from  area  to  area  from  season  to 
season.  Oysters,  for  example,  move  only  in  the  “R”  months. 
Lobsters,  on  the  other  hand,  reach  peak  production  during 
the  summer.  Florida  produce  cannot  compete  with  local 
produce  in  northern  markets  during  the  summer.  Fall  and 
winter  are  perhaps  the  best  seasons  for  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  while  baby  chicks  reach  their  best  volumes  in  the  , 
spring. 

The  schedule  pattern  shown  as  an  exhibit  (WAS  Page 
No.  67)  outlines  typical  frequencies  of  service  planned  for 
operation  during  the  more  active  seasons.  It  is  not  intended 
to  represent  any  particular  week  of  the  year,  but  is  rather 
a  composite  of  above-average  weekly  frequencies.  During 
peak  operations  between  any  pair  of  city  groups,  even  more 
extensive  service  will  be  offered.  A  careful  analysis  of 
probable  point-to-point  routings  and  equipment  utilization 
has  been  made,  with  special  emphasis  on  this  frequency 
pattern — a  pattern  which  embraces  all  of  the  major  sched¬ 
ule  problems  to  be  met. 

In  the  analysis,  ten  active  C-54’s  and  two  reserves  were 
used,  operating  to  and  from  a  variety  of  typical  points  in 
each  of  the  four  city  groups,  with  the  frequencies  between 
groups  as  indicated  plus  a  small  member  of  intra-group 
revenue  flights.  It  was  found  that  a  utilization  of  12  hours 
per  day  each  for  all  12  planes  could  be  conservatively  ex¬ 
pected,  based  on  a  300  day  year.  This  compared  with  a 
9  hour  daily  utilization  figure  used  for  estimating  revenues 
and  expenses  (WAS  Page  No.  70),  to  be  expected  for 
average  frequencies.  During  peak  operations  even  better 
utilization  can  be  expected. 
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Ample  allowance  was  made,  it  is  believed,  for  loading 
and  unloading  times,  and  for  maintenance  work.  For  each 
complete  loading  or  unloading  a  minimum  of  IV2 
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hours  was  allowed.  For  25  hour  checks  (16  man 
hours)  2  to  2V2  hours  were  allowed,  while  for  the  50  hour 
checks  (86  man  hours)  and  the  100  hour  checks  (186  man 
hours)  8  and  10  hour  layovers  were  planned  as  a  minimum. 

The  use  of  a  300  day  year  for  operations  permits  the 
scheduling  of  most  major  maintenance  work  during  week¬ 
ends.  It  also  conforms  to  traffic  expectations,  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cargo  normally  moves  Mondays  through  Fridays 
(although  some  flight  operations  will  extend  into  Saturdays 
and  others  will  begin  on  Sundays). 

The  allowance  for  non-revenue  mileage  used  in  esti¬ 
mating  revenues  and  expenses — 12 y2%  of  revenue  mile¬ 
age — compares  with  a  figure  of  8%  determined  by  actual 
schedule  analysis. 

•  ••it 

The  organization  required  for  Willis’  proposed  service 
is  set  forth  graphically  in  the  charts  beginning  on  WAS 
Page  No.  68.  These  charts  are  believed  to  be  self-ex¬ 
planatory. 

t  t  i  i  • 

Examples  of  rates  to  be  charged  between  typical  pairs  of 
cities  are  listed  in  the  next  exhibit  (WAS  Page  No.  69), 
and  the  average  expected  yields  for  these  rates  are  set 
forth  in  the  subsequent  exhibit  of  estimated  revenues  and 
expenses.  Rates  have  been  set  at  levels  generally  in  line 
with  existing  rates  (where  quoted)  in  the  lower  weight 
brackets,  but  are  appreciably  below  existing  rates  in  the 
middle  and  upper  weight  brackets.  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
Willis  to  seek  large  bulk  shipments  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 
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The  rates  have  been  set  “airport-to-airport”,  not  includ¬ 
ing  charges  for  pickup  and  delivery.  Shipper  and  con¬ 
signee  are  expected,  in  many  instances,  to  arrange 
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for  independent  pickup  and  delivery  themselves. 
Willis  Air  Service,  Inc.,  however,  plans  to  provide  pickup 
and  delivery  service  upon  request,  at  an  average  rate  of  50^ 
each  per  hundredweight,  using  local  truckers,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  charge  of  $2.50  per  shipment  It  is  expected  that  this 
rate  will  include  loading,  unloading,  billing  and  collecting 
on  the  part  of  the  truckman  making  the  pickup  or  delivery. 
The  truckman  will  also  be  paid  30^  for  each  waybill  he  is 
called  upon  to  cut. 

Provisions  of  the  tariff  will  also  include  the  following: 

When  the  shipper  or  consignee  agrees  to  deliver  the 
load  to  the  airplane  himself,  or  to  pick  up  the  load  at 
the  airplane,  it  will  be  his  responsibility  to  load  or  un¬ 
load  under  the  supervision  of  the  Captain,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  man-power  to  carry  out  the  loading  or 
unloading  promptly. 

Both  prepaid  and  collect  service  will  be  offered, 
although  the  carrier  will  reserve  the  right  to  restrict 
its  collect  service  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
its  experience. 

A  shipment  shall  be  considered  as  consisting  of  one 
or  more  pieces  to  be  transported  at  one  time  from  one 
consignor  from  one  airport  of  origination  to  one  con¬ 
signee  via  one  airport  of  destination  on  one  master 
waybill.  All  types  of  commodities,  other  than  those 
dangerous  to  the  airplane,  or  to  its  contents  or  its 
occupants,  will  be  accepted,  although  certain  types  will 
be  acceptable  only  under  restricted  conditions. 

Three  hundred  cubic  inches  or  less  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  equivalent  to  one  pound,  and  shipments  of  less 
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density  than  one  pound  to  three  hundred  cubic  inches 
according  to  their  outside  measurements  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  transportation  charges  on  the  basis  of  three 
hundred  cubic  inches  to  the  pound. 

Unless  a  higher  valuation  is  declared  by  the  shipper 
and  noted  on  the  waybill,  and  valuation  charges  paid 
accordingly,  the  value  of  any  shipment  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  more  than  $1.00.  A  charge  of  ten  cents 
per  each  $100.00  or  fraction  of  declared  valuation  will 
be  made.  The  maximum  declared  value  acceptable 
without  prior  arrangement  will  be  $25,000.00  per  ship¬ 
ment. 

•  i  •  •  • 
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Revenues  under  the  Willis  Air  Service,  Inc.  tariff 
are  estimated  to  yield  90tf  per  plane  mile  flown  (including 
non-revenue  miles)  and  at  a  load  factor  of  70%  in  revenue 
service  (WAS  Page  No.  70).  An  actual  load  factor  of  75% 
is  expected,  but  70%  is  used  for  the  sake  of  conservatism. 
For  the  same  reason  of  conservatism  the  expected  tariff 
yield  of  16.16^  per  ton  mile  has  been  reduced  to  15.23^ 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  revenues. 

Estimated  revenues  and  expenses  are  based  on  one  year 
of  full  operation,  after  allowance  for  an  initial  period  of 
equipment  acquisition  and  organization  expansion. 
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C.A.B.  Doctot  lo.  2565 


WAS  Riga  So.  22 
(Rorlsod) 


WILLIS  AIR  SERVICE,  BJC» 
UTTERIM  PROFIT  AKD  LOSS  STATEMQfT 
TBS  MCHTHS  ZKDKD  OCTGBXR  31,  19*6 


Operating  revenue: 

Charter  and  special 
Express  and  freight 
Other  transportation  (Including 

Hoarduyn) 

Total  operating  revenues 

Flight  operations: 

Captains  and  senior  pilots 
First  of  floors  and  co-pilots 
Flight  mechanics 

Flight  crew  supplies  and  expensos 
Aircraft  engine  fuel  and  oil 
Rental  of  aircraft 
Writeoff  of  conversion  costs  on 

aircraft 

Other  flying  operations  expense 
Expenses  of  Hoarduyn  trips 


Ground  operations: 

Superintendence  •  -  general 
Service  employees 
Other  ground  operations  employees 
Travel  and  incidental  expensos 
Office  supplies  and  expenses 
Tolotfiano  and  telograph 
Rents  of  field  -  tlo  down 
Rests  of  offices 
Motorized  vehicles  expenses 
Servicing  supplies  and  expenses 
Other  ground  operations  expenses 


Equipment  maintenance  -  direct: 
Aircraft  repairs  -  direct  labor 


Fine  Months 
19 k6  * 


$184,508.14 

132,674.53 

$522,625.58 


$  2,8lk.$k 
31,296,61 
853-64 
10,360.33 
61,046.98 
16,437.58 

18,795.54 

13,357.27 

1,090.41 

£56,113.30 

$166,512.28 

$  3,666.62 
1,171.10 
2,376.25 
1,534.57 
1,538.54 
3,996.21 
2,122.50 
732.50 
100.81 
3,317.27 


E&5.42 

985.86 

October 

1946_ 


Ten 

To 


Months 
■  rate 


$22,325.23  $206,833.37 

95,371.05  226,045.58 


416.66 

8,504.58 

-0- 

2,381.25 

19,412.81 

16,967-97 

7,596.99 

2,960.45 

-0- 

,260.69 


EH 


437.49 

340.54 

756.27 

629.85 

260.54 

654.49 
373.38 
451.71 
192.57 

54^.97 
4,542.81 


$  3,291.60 
39,801.19 
853.64 
12,741.56 
80,459.79 
33,405-55 

26,392.53 
16,337.' 

_  limai 

gar 

$  4,104.11 
1,511.64 
3,132-52 
2,164J 
1,799. 
4,650.70 
2,495.88 
1,184.21 
293.30 
3»863.< 

269, 

.. 

101,442.52 


$  471.53 


-0- 


471. 


Aircraft  repairs  -  tutorials 

Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  reserve 

2,281.16 

654.38 

2,935.54 

provision 

11,333.33 

1,000.02 

12,333 .sb 

Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  direct  labor 

-0- 

210.36 

210.36 

Aircraft  engine  repairs  -  materials 

2,712.39 

1,946.07 

4,638.46 

Aircraft  lnstment  repairs  -  materials 

1,085.30 

526.95 

1,612.25 

Aircraft  propeller  repairs  -  materials 
Aircraft  radio  equipment  repairs  - 

699.76 

20.96 

720.7? 

* 

materials 

663-61 

21.05 

684.66 

Miscellaneous  flight  equipment  repairs - 

125.80 

materials 

-0- 

125.80 

Hangar,  shop  and  ramp  equipment  repairs- 

11.92 

26.41 

38.33 

iter  la  Is 


(Forwarded) 
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WILLIS  AIR  SBKVICS,  UC. 


WAS  Pago  lo.  22A 
(Ravi sod) 


IBTERIM  HKFIT  AID  LOSS  STATSMSHT 


TES  MCHTBS  SIDED  OCTOBER  31,  1946  (Cont.) 


Equljaexrt  maintenance  -  direct  (continued) : 
Motarizod  vohlcleo  equipment  re  pair  a  - 

materials 

Other  ground  equipment  repairs-aaterials 
Superintendence  -  maintenance 
labor  on  outelde  aircraft 
Shop  labor  and  supervision 


Equipment  cnintenanco  -  indirect: 
Office  ©zponeos 
Light,  heat,  power  and  water 
Motorized  vohicloe  expenses 
Shop  supplies  and  expenses 
Travel  and  incidental  oxponeos 
Other  oquijmont  maintenance  expenses  % 


Ikssongsr  service: 

Stewardesses 
Food  expenses 

Passenger  supplies  and  expenses 
Interrupted  flight  expensos 


Traffic  and  sales: 


Nine  Months 
1946 


October 

_a*. 


$ 


125.11 

12.U6 


-0- 

-o- 


350.00 

425-99 

40,824.94 

350.00 

-0- 

14,094.21 

;  60,2 

37.50 

$18,976.21 

l  84,8 

#36 

436,779.25 

$  .  99.27 

166.67 
295.16 
7,332.71* 
614.93 


$  -0- 
-0- 
5.59 

1,925  69 

1C9.29 


-0- 


$  905.84 

2,462.15 
1,717.37 
162.15 

Aijb-V- 

10^909.33 


$  *0» 
221.30 

114.91 

-0* 

i  336.21 

$3^,406 >47 


Super  intend  once  $  2,®  4 .88 

Sales  agents  and  solicitors  9,389.18 

Other  sales  employees  1,398.21 

Travel  and  Incidental  expenses  3,627.12 

Baltimore  office  expensos  249.56 

Boston  office  expensos  372.90 

Chicago  office  expensos  16*35 

Los  Angeles  office  exponses  896.66 

lassau  offlco  expenses  -0. 

Bogota  expenses  3,955-lfc 

Puorto  Rico  office  expenses  15,595*31 

Agency  coxnaleslone  13,368.73 

Office  supplies  and  expensos  410.05 

Toloihone  and  telegraph  1,939*81 

Rent  of  office  679.75 

Hewspaper  advertising  870.97 

national  magazine  advertising  15.00 

Other  space  advertising  308.92 

Advertising  expenses  -  retainer  2,900.00 

Travel  and  incidental  expenses  -  advertising  816.68 
Qffloo  supplies  and  expenses  -  advertising  31*95 

Other  traffic  and  sales  exponses  213.91 


mm 


$  435.40 

2,428.34 

479-48 

144.72 

-0- 


19.57 

101.41 

-0- 

2,385.09 

39.89 

6,009.19 

9,139.71 

498.02 

629.88 

127.30 

-0- 

-0- 

78.88 

350.00 

-0- 

-0- 


30.00 


$11,311.39 


Ton  Months 
To  Into 


$  i25.ll 

12.46 

700.00 

425.99 

54.919.13 

iS 

$  99.27 

166.67 
300.75 
9,258.43 
718.22 

_ 22JS 

-iPj^ig-og 

nOjM.% 

$  9C9.84 

2,683.45 
1,832.28 
162.15 

7  3,381.72 

105,317.80 


$  5,270.28 
11,817..* 
1,877.09 

3,771.84 

249.56 

392.47 

117-76 

896.66 

2,385-09 

3,995.® 

21,604.50 

22,508.44 

908.07 

2,569.69 

807.25 

870.97 

15.00 

387.80 

3,250.00 

816.63 

31.95 

i_22,52g.64 
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C*A*B*  Dookot  Vo*  2565 


WAS  Phgo  Vo.  22B 
(Rorlood) 


wnus  air  service,  nc. 

UMKIM  BEKVTT  AID  LOBS  83AXBOT 
TO  MCVT33  BDD8D  OCTOBER  31#  1*6  (Coot.) 


Vine  Wraths  *  October 
1*6  1*6 


Ten  Mentha 
To  Dote 


General  and  adMinistmti^ss: 
Executive 

General  office  eapl  agrees 
Travel  end  Incidental  expenses 
Bsrooxmol  -  moving  expenses 
Office  supplies  and  expanses 
Tele  phono  and  telegraph 
Sent  of  office 

Legal  and  accounting  expenses 
Memberships  and  publications 
Ihj  roll  taxes 
General  taxes 
Insurance 

Other  general  and  administrative 


Depreciation 


Von -operating  income: 
Gash  discounts 
Miscellaneous  income 


Von -operating  expenses: 
Interest 


$  5,876.*9 
5,2®. *5 
2,071.23 
1,200.00 
1,909-92 
1,566.59 
615.00 
5,692.50 
1,350.10 
*, 656.91 
52.00 
26,121.29 


$  818.7V 

1,775.97 
152-51 
-0- 

166.75 

579.96 

127.50 

*50.50 

*9.60 

1,573.52 

-0- 

*,56*.*3 


♦  6,695.25 

7,057.*2 
2,2f5.7H 
1,200. 
2,076.2*7 
1,9*6.55 
7*2.50 
*,1*3.00 
1,399-70 
6,C50.25 
32.00 
32,685.72 


J.,180.*8 

4,852.01 

|_l62*p7_.57 

(1151,2^) 


|  2,266.*8 


I _ 285-00  »-gJ»l.*8 


(Loo a)  frcn  operations  for  tan 

ondod  October  31,  19*6,  Exhibit  A  ($  53,*10.52)  ($  1,625-37)  (♦  55,C53-89J 
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CJUB.  Doctot  Ho.  2565  MS  fege  Ho.  24a 

(Revised) 

WHLXS  AIR  SERVICE,  IHC* 

IHTERIM  BAIAHCE  SHEET -OCTOBER  Jl,  19 46 
(continued) 


2.  LIABILITIES  AKD  CAPITAL 


Current  liabilities* 

Accounts  payable  $218,573*32 

Accrued  salaries  and  wages  2,C?0.65 

Federal  transportation  tax  collected  ‘  84-1.55 

Employees1  taxes  withhold  4,541.84 

Accrued  pay  roll  taxes  1,903 *65 

Hot 00  payable,  due  within  one  year,  secured  by  chattel 
mortgages  on  aircraft  owned  41,085 .28 

Hotes  payable,  due  within  one  year,  an  other  equipment, 
under  conditional  sales  agreement  510.80 

Accrued  Interest  on  notes  payable  140.00 


Total  current  liabilities 

Hotes  payable,  with  maturities  In  excess  of  one  year,  due 
serially  to  1949,  secured  by  chattel  mortgages  on  aircraft  owned 

Roservo  for  aircraft  engine  repairs  -  major  overhaul 


$269,425.39 


60,680. 

12,333.35 


•r 


Capital: 

Capital  etock: 

Hew  preferred -ty  cumulative,  par  value  $100  • 

Authorlred  5,000  shares 

Issued  and  outstanding  1,854  shares  $183,400.00 
Hew  oazznoa,  no  par  value 
Authorized  10,000  shares  . 

Issued  and  outstanding  1,527  l/3  shares  1.290*33 

$184,690.33 

Surplus  (deficit)  December  31,  1945  (220.08) 

(Loss)  from  operations  for  the'  ten  months 
ended  October  31,  1946,  Exhibit  B  (55,C55*89) 

'Excess  of  Insurance  coverage  over  and 
above  cost  on  aircraft  •  57 » 011*77  1.757*80 

186,448.  jj 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  ABB  CAPITAL  $328^*7.51 
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C*A«B«  Dockot  Vo*  2365 


WTLLIB  AIR  SERVICE,  IK* 


WAS  Pa^o  Vo*  2% 
(Rerised) 


mXRIM  BAIAVGX 


:i:i  *  * 


:  -OCTOBER  31,  1946 


1*  A88XTS 


Current  assets: 

Cash: 

I  Chase  laticnal  Bank 
:  Bank  of  Bogota 
On  band 

Accounts  receivable: 

1  Trade 

Insurance  claim  receivable 
Other 

Subscript  lone  receivable 
Inventory,  spare  parts  and  supplies 
Deposits  with  suppliers 

Total  current  assets 


$  9,812. 10 

675.07 

1,778.42  *  12, 265.59 

♦109,196.52 

1*7,684.71 

2.99*.75  259,875.98 

5,643-55 
12,065.05 
2,250.00 

*292,099.95 


Fixed  aseets: 

Aircraft  owned  (5)  subject  to 
chattel  nartgatos  -  eee 


Amort  1  ration 
and 


let 


Cost 


Depreciation  3ook  Value 


liabilities 

Improvements  to  leased 

*147,816.88 

*  6,(59.16 

*141,777.72 

aircraft  (3) 

17,579.77 

23,571.47 

4,008.30 

Aircraft  engines  -  spares 

54,759.58 

1,847.55 

32,911.® 

Miscellaneous  flight  equipment  4,217*77 

115.36 

4,102.41 

Buildings  on  loosed  land 
Hangar  and  shop  equipment  - 
partially  subject  to  notes 

2,170.92 

108.93 

2,061.99 

see  liabilities 

8,497.24 

476.55 

8,020.69 

Miscellaneous  ground  equipment  1,575*64 

76.23 

1,497-41 

Motorised  vehicles 

1,431.00 

130.91 

1,300.09 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

.  i,®2£2 

51.16 

1,801.14 

• 

Total  fixed  assets 

*  22,417. 32 

Prepaid  rental  on  leased 

aircraft 

Deferred  charges: 

*  12,000.00 

*  9,166,69 

Prepaid  Insurance 
Organisation  expense 
Advances  as  f  light  allowances 
Fees  and  expenses  incidental  to 
C*A*B*  application 
Other 


*  18,093.98 
6,241.37 
545.27 


197,481.58 

2,835.31 


36,472.67 


TOTAX  ASSESS 


8,255.91 


*528,887.51 
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16022  C.  A.  B.  Docket  WAS  Page  No.  72 

No.  2365  (Supplementary) 

POTENTIAL  AIR  TRAFFIC  IN  MEAT 
Scope  or  the  Meat  Industry 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  although  comprising 
less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  and  owning 
less  than  a  fifth  of  its  hogs  and  only  a  tenth  of  its  cattle, 
eat  perhaps  a  fourth  of  its  beef  and  a  fourth  of  its  pork. 
Approximately  20  billion  pounds  of  meat  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  with  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  about  160  pounds  a  year. 

The  production  of  meat  animals  constitutes  the  farmers’ 
leading  source  of  income  (almost  30  per  cent)  while  the 
meat  packing  industry  by  itself  ranks  third  largest  in  the 
United  States  with  the  wholesale  value  of  its  products  in 
1939  amounting  to  2.65  billions  of  dollars,  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  motor  vehicle  and  steel  fabricating  industries. 

Development  and  Characteristics 

Domestic  meat  animals  are  not  indigenous  in  North 
Amercia  but  were  brought  over  by  the  early  explorers  and 
settlers.  The  first  known  meat  packing  industry  in  the 
United  States  was  organized  in  1641  when  New  England 
took  over  the  British  trade  in  pork  with  the  West  Indies 
during  Cromwell’s  revolt  in  England.  Other  packing  plants, 
processing  pork,  beef,  venison  and  bear  meats,  were  later 
established  at  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  As  west¬ 
ward  migration  progressed  the  production  of  livestock  and 
the  establishment  of  packing  houses  followed.  During  the 
1860’s  Chicago  became  this  country’s  and  the  world’s 
greatest  meat  packing  center,  owing  in  part  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Union  Army  for  large  quantities  of  meat  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  Chicago’s  excellent  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  proximity  to  the  cattle  producing  and  feeding 
areas  were  major  factors  in  contributing  to  its  growth 
as  the  leading  meat  packing  center. 
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The  development  of  the  railroad  systems  permitting 
large  scale  movement  of  livestock  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  livestock  yards  first  at  Chicago  and  soon 
after  at  other  railway  centers  such  as  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Sioux  City,  East  St.  Louis,  etc. 

Prior  to  and  during  this  early  development,  there  was 
much  territory  without  railway  service  in  which  livestock 
was  produced.  This  necessitated  the  driving  of  livestock 
overland  to  market  with  considerable  loss,  if  the  distance 
traversed  was  great.  This  condition  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  small  local  packing  plants  close  to  production 
areas.  These  later  became  known  as  “interior  plants”  be¬ 
cause  they  were  located  at  points  where  no  public  yard 
existed,  and  obtained  supplies  of  slaughter  animals  direct 
from  producers. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  first  World  War  the 
demand  for  United  States  meats  gave  the  industry  consid¬ 
erable  momentum  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  additional 
interior  plants  being  constructed  and  the  expansion  of 
many  of  those  already  established,  cheifly  in  the  northwest 
com  belt.  The  trend  of  migration  of  meat  packing  activities 
to  the  interior  plants  has  continued  at  an  acceler- 
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ated  pace  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H,  with  both 
the  large  Chicago  packers  and  eastern  packers  participat¬ 
ing  in  establishing  and  expanding  plants  in  this  area  owing 
to  the  competition  from  the  already  established  indepen¬ 
dent  interior  packers. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  com 
belt  states  comprises  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  these  animals  slaughtered  nationally  under 
federal  inspection.  The  proportions  of  calves,  sheep  and 
lambs  slaughtered  in  the  corn  belt  states  were  less  than  for 
hogs  and  cattle. 
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Of  the  total  livestock  slaughtered  in  the  northwestern 
com  belt  the  proportions  handled  in  the  interior  packing 
plants  increased  greatly  between  1923  and  1938.  For  cat¬ 
tle,  the  proportion  increased  from  13  per  cent  to  47  per 
cent ;  for  calves,  from  12  per  cent  to  61  per  cent ;  for  hogs, 
from  42  per  cent  to  69  per  cent;  and  for  sheep,  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  to  54  per  cent.  Since  most  of  the  slaughter 
in  Nebraska  continues  to  be  in  plants  adjacent  to  the  South 
Omaha  stockyards,  exclusion  of  that  state  from  the  group 
would  result  in  the  proportions  slaughtered  at  interior 
plants  being  even  larger. 

As  far  back  at  least  as  1910,  freight  rates  were  more 
favorable  to  packers  in  the  western  com  belt  than  to  those 
located  in  the  eastern  com  belt.  The  spread  was  widened 
further  about  1925.  Freight  rates  on  meats  from  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago  were  relatively 
lower  than  those  on  animals  while  rates  on  meat  from 
Mississippi  River  points  and  east  thereof  to  the  east  were 
about  on  a  parity  with  those  applicable  on  a  proportionate 
amount  of  animals.  The  favorable  rate,  situation  from 
western  points  to  Chicago  was  reflected  in  transportation 
charges  to  eastern  markets.  This  gave  the  western  packer 
a  distinct  market  advantage  over  the  Chicago  or  eastern 
packer  who  bought  animals  in  western  areas.  Animals 
could  be  slaughtered  in  Iowa,  and  their  products  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  eastern  cities  at  considerably  less  trans¬ 
portation  charges  than  those  applicable  on  live  animals 
from  and  to  the  same  points. 

Interior  expansion  was  encouraged  in  the  early  1920’s  by 
the  development  of  good  roads,  the  coming  of  motor  trans¬ 
portation,  the  radio  and  cheap  telephone  service.  These  en¬ 
abled  producers  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  markets,  ship 
at  any  time,  eliminate  some  shipping  hazards  by  trucking 
to  nearby  markets,  reduce  transportation  costs,  reduce 
shrinkage,  eliminate  commission  agents  and  yardage  fees 
and  obtain  quicker  cash  returns.  The  proportion  of  the 
available  supply  of  livestock  that  was  sent  to  large  public 
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stockyards  decreased  while  the  proportion  bought  direct 
by  packers  increased. 

In  summary,  migration  to  interior  points  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  following  factors: 

16024  C.  A.  B.  Docket  WAS  Page  No.  72B 
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Certain  fundamental  factors  related  to  location  of 
principal  areas  of  production,  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  truck  transportation,  freight  rates,  transit 
arrangements,  improved  freight  train  schedules,  more 
efficient  refrigeration,  etc.  helped  strengthen  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  interior  packers  as  against  packers 
with  plants  adjacent  to  public  yards. 

Public  yard  market  packers  were  induced  to  enter  the 
field  of  direct  buying  and  slaughter  at  interior  points 
— not  only  under  competition  from  interior  packers, 
for  animals,  but  also  because  (a)  costs  of  moving 
animals  from  local  points  to  packing  plants  at  public 
yard  centers  on  the  whole  were  less  through  direct 
channels  than  through  public  yards  and  commission 
agents,  (b)  the  relative  costs  of  shipping  products 
were  less  than  those  of  shipping  live  animals,  (c) 
labor  costs  were  lower,  and  (d)  site  values  were  lower. 

Producers  of  livestock  obtained  at  least  as  much,  if 
not  more,  for  animals  sold  direct  than  for  those  sold 
through  public  yards. 

Conteracting  the  movement  of  the  packing  house  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  interior  corn  belt  states  owing  to  previously 
discussed  economies  of  operation,  has  been  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  packing  houses  in  and  around  the 
areas  of  large  seaboard  metropolitan  areas.  Despite  higher 
costs  and  other  unfavorable  factors  relative  to  their  opera¬ 
tion,  these  plants  have  been  maintained  largely  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Jewish  population  resident  in  these  areas 
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for  fresh  kosher  slaughtered  meat  which  could  not  be  satis¬ 
factorily  supplied  from  the  com  belt  plants  owing  to  length 
of  transportation  time. 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  meat  growing  in  the  mid- 
western  and  north  central  states  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :* 

Meat  Production  in  Ten  Leading  Meat  Growing  States 
(in  billions  of  lbs.,  dressed  basis,  1939) 


Iowa  .  2.51 

Texas .  1.45 

Illinois .  1.28 

Minnesota .  1.25 

Indiana .  1.06 

Missouri  .  1.00 

Ohio . 98 

Nebraska  . 90 

Wisconsin . 85 

Oklahoma . 53 
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The  classification  used  for  quoting  prices  and  for  buying 
livestock  is  first  segregated  into  broad  classes,  and  then 
subdivided  into  grades.  Cattle,  for  example,  are  classified 
into  steers,  heifers,  cows,  bulls,  and  stags.  These  are 
subdivided  into  grades  based  on  quality,  finish,  age,  and 
weight.  Buyers  at  some  markets  use  the  Federal  Grade 
Terms,  prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  common  and  culL 
Others  use  different  nomenclature.  Although  cattle  are 
raised  throughout  the  country  it  is  a  generally  recognized 
and  accepted  fact  that  the  best  grades  or  prime  and  choice 
cattle  are  produced  in  the  northwestern  com  belt  states 
where  range  bred  cattle  are  brought  for  fattening. 


1  See  also  WAS  page  No.  45. 
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The  following  quotation  of  wholesale  meat  prices  for 
popular  cuts  of  meat  per  cwt  reveals  the  spread  of  prices 
between  the  different  grades  of  meat: 


Cut 

Grade 

Choice 

Good 

Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter  & 
Canner 

Fresh  beef,  non-kosher 

Carcasses  . 

25.55-27.05 

24.2 5-25.75 

18.80-20.30 

16.80-18.30 

14.05-15.55 

Hindquarters  . 

28.25-29.75 

26.65-28.15 

20.05-21.55 

17.55-19.05 

14.30-15.80 

Rounds  . 

28.55-30.05 

26.90-28.40 

20.05-21.55 

17.30-18.80 

Sirloins  . 

33.30-34.80 

31.65-33.15 

22.30-23.80 

19.30-20.80 

Ribs  . — 

30.30-31.80 

28.65-30.15 

22.30-23.80 

19.80-21.30 

Fresh  beef,  kosher 

Forequarters  . 

25.20-26.70 

24.20-25.70 

19.90-21.40 

18.40-19.90 

15.90-17.40 

Ribs  . 

31.20-32.70 

29.55-31.05 

23.20-24.70 

20.70-22.20 

Regular  Chucks . 

28.70-30.20 

27.05-29.55 

21.20-22.70 

19.20-20.70 

Fresh  veal 

Carcasses  . - 

21.80-23.30 

20.80-22.30 

18.80-20.30 

16.80-18.30 

14.30-15.80 

Legs  . 

24.80-26.30 

23.30-24.80 

20.80-22.30 

18.30-19.80 

16.30-17.80 

Loin s 

23.55-25.05 

22.05-23.55 

19.55-21.05 

17.05-18.55 

15.55-17.05 

Fresh  Spring  Lamb,  non- 
kosher 

Carcasses  . 

33.75-35.25 

32.2 5-33.75 

28.50-30.00 

Utility  & 
Cull 

24.25-25.75 

Legs . . 

38.75-40.25 

37.25-38.75 

34.00-35.50 

30.50-32.00 

Loins  - . . . 

38.75-40.25 

36.50-38.00 

29.00-30.50 

24.00-25.50 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
Livestock  Branch,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Daily  report  of  Meat  Trade  Conditions  and  Wholesale  Quotations,  Vol.  XXX-173  Locally 
Dressed  Fresh  Meats — Wednesday,  September  25,  1946  (2:00  P.  M.,  D.  S.  T.). 
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Transportation  op  Meat 

The  history  of  transportation  of  meat  reveals  a  constant 
battle  by  local  packing  houses  in  eastern  and  western  sea¬ 
board  areas  to  obtain  lower  rates  on  livestock  moving  from 
the  corn  belt  states  relative  to  the  rates  on  fresh  meats. 
Conversely,  the  interior  packers  have  fought  for  equaliza- 
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tion  of  rates  on  livestock  and  fresh  meats.  Early  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reflect  a  trend  to 
equalize  competition  between  low  cost  midwestem  and 
higher  cost  seaboard  packers  through  differential  rates 
on  livestock  and  fresh  meats,  while  later  decisions  are 
based  more  on  the  true  cost  of  service  concept  than  on  de¬ 
sire  to  equalize  competition. 

Illustrative  of  the  complaints  of  west  coast  packers  rela¬ 
tive  to  lower  production  costs  in  the  interior  plants  is  the 
following  excerpt  from  I.  C.  C.  Reports  VoL  210,  West¬ 
bound  Rates  on  Meats,  Docket  23604,  1934H935,  p.  21 — 
“In  fact  it  was  testified  that  two  packers  having  plants  in 
Minnesota  and  interior  Iowa  have  so  depressed  the  sliced 
bacon  business  of  Los  Angeles  Packers  that  for  the  past 
two  years  a  number  of  the  latter  have  stopped  slicing 
bacon  because  they  cannot  meet  the  competition.”  Similar¬ 
ly  in  I.  C.  C.  Reports  Vol.  144,  Eastern  Livestock  Cases  of 
1926  p.  771,  the  examiner  criticized  Armour  &  Co.  for  as¬ 
suming  that  slaughtering  costs  in  the  east  and  midwest  .are 
the  same. 

At  the  present  time  rail  and  motor  truck  are  the  two 
principal  transport  media  for  hauling  livestock  and  pack¬ 
ing  house  products.  In  the  handling  of  livestock  trucks 
are  used  principally  to  transport  the  live  animals  from 
the  farm  to  nearby  public  stockyards  or  local  abatoirs. 
Long  haul  movements  of  livestock  to  the  seaboard  areas 
are  carried  on  by  the  railroads.  Although  the  rate  for 
hauling  livestock  is  lower  than  that  for  fresh  meats,  other 
factors  contribute  to  make  the  shipment  of  live  animals 
over  relatively  long  distances,  a  costly  proposition.  These 
factors  are:  (1)  tissue  shrinkage,  (2)  downgrading,  (3) 
feed  and  watering  costs,  and  (4)  length  of  time  in  transit. 

Tissue  shrinkage :  A  study  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  621  “Shrinkage  and  Dressing  Yields 
of  Hogs”  June  1938,  states  that  “Live  hogs,  while  on  the 
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way  from  the  farm  to  market  or  slaughterhouse  usually 
lose  weight.  This  loss  of  weight,  commonly  called  shrink¬ 
age  or  drift,  is  an  important  factor  affecting  dressing  yield. 
Probable  dressing  yield  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  taken  into  consideration  by  packers  when  buying  hogs 
for  slaughter.”  It  further  states  that  “Shrinkage  increases 
as  time  in  transit  increases.  This  was  found  to  be  true 
even  when  the  animals  were  given  feed  and  water  en  route.” 

In  this  same  study  a  chart  showing  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  number  of  hours  in  transit  and  number  of  miles  en 
route  reveals  that  for  a  distance  of  1200-1400  miles  (rail¬ 
road  mileage  from  interior  corn  belt  region  to  New  York) 
the  time  in  transit  varies  between  75  to  85  hours.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  chart  shows  that  for  such  a  period  of  transit  the 
total  shrinkage  as  a  proportion  of  purchase  weight  varies 
between  8.3  and  11  per  cent  depending  on  source  of  pur¬ 
chase  and  season. 
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Although  these  figures  were  compiled  for  hogs  only, 
similar  shrinkage  has  been  experienced  in  the  shipment 
of  the  other  species  of  livestock. 

Downgrading :  Accompanying  the  shrinkage  of  live¬ 
stock  in  transit  is  loss  of  grade.  This  means  that  out  of 
a  specific  number  of  livestock  of  certain  grade  starting 
from  point  of  origin,  a  certain  proportion  will  have  dropped 
to  a  lower  grade  at  destination.  One  large  packing  house 
regularly  shipping  livestock  over  long  distances  reports 
the  following  experience  in  downgrading  of  livestock 
shipped  from  the  corn  belt  states  to  New  York  City: 
Cattle  grade  10  to  25  per  cent  one  grade  lower;  calves 
grade  50  per  cent  one  grade  lower;  and  lambs  grade  20 
per  cent  one  grade  lower. 

Feed  and  watering  costs:  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations  require  livestock  in  transit  to  be  unloaded  for 
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rest,  food  and  water  every  28  hours.  In  certain  cases 
relief  may  be  applied  for  and  the  period  extended  to 
36  hours.  The  average  cost  for  each  such  stop  is  about 
$5.00  per  carload  of  livestock  for  which  the  average  load 
is  about  20,000-22,000  pounds.  On  a  livestock  shipment 
originating  in  the  northwest  corn  belt  states  destined  to 
New  York  City,  there  are  usually  three  en  route  stops  for 
feed  and  watering ;  one  at  Chicago,  one  at  Buffalo  and  one 
at  J ersey  City,  for  total  cost  per  car  of  about  $15.00. 

Lengthy  transit  time:  Time  spent  in  transit  constitutes 
a  capital  expense  since  capital  tied  up  in  livestock  is  idle 
and  actually  depreciates  during  the  period  that  livestock 
is  moved  from  one  area  to  another.  While  this  may  be  a 
minor  expense  for  an  individual  shipment  or  carload,  on 
a  sustained  large  scale  operation  throughout  the  year,  this 
expense  achieves  substantial  proportions. 

Prior  to  the  1880’s  the  shipment  of  fresh  meats  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  winter  months  when  the  cold  weather  acted 
as  a  refrigerant.  The  advent  of  the  railroad  refrigerator 
car  in  the  1880’s  and  its  increased  refrigeration  efficiency 
enabled  packers  to  ship  fresh  meats  during  the  entire  year 
and  over  great  distances  and  thus  maintain  a  constant 
supply  in  almost  every  community. 

The  refrigerator  truck,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
the  late  ’20’s  brought  about  marked  changes  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  Peddler  cars,  formerly  used  to  distribute  small  lots, 
were  discontinued  entirely  in  favor  of  trucks  and  some  car¬ 
load  movements  also  'were  diverted  to  trucks.  Trucks  en¬ 
abled  many  packers,  who  did  not  have  sufficient  traffic  to 
use  railroad  service,  to  extend  their  sales  territories  and 
enabled  others  to  service  the  trade  more  often.  An  investi¬ 
gation  among  88  packers,  both  large  and  small,  disclosed 
that  the  average  truck  haul  was  242  miles. 

Fields  Where  Air  Service  Can  Be  Profitably  Utilized. 

The  bulk  movement  of  fresh  meats  by  refrigerated  car 
and  truck  is  a  well  developed  and  efficiently  operated 
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service  at  rates  with  which  the  air  freight  industry  cannot 
presently  compete.  There  are,  however,  certain  fields  in 
the  meat  industry  where  air  freight  can  give  su- 
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perior  service  at  no  increase  in  overall  costs,  and  also 
create  new  merchandising  methods  not  possible  with  slow 
surface  transport.  Air  freight  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  transportation  of  kosher  meat,  prepackaged  meats, 
readv-made  cuts  for  the  institutional  trade  and  in  L.  C.  L. 
shipments  of  frozen  meats. 

Kosher  Meats. 

Kosher  slaughtering  of  meat  is  a  branch  of  the  meat 
industry  that  provides  the  Jewish  orthodox  population 
with  meat  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic 
Code.  The  term  kosher  means  “fit  for  consumption”  and 
the  rituals  and  practices  associated  with  it  stem  basically 
from  an  attempt  to  develop  and  enforce  hygienic  practices 
of  meat  production  and  consumption  in  a  tropical  area 
without  refrigeration  facilities. 

The  first  qualification  for  kosher  slaughter  is  that  the 
animal  chew’  the  cud  and  have  cloven  hoofs.  Of  the  animals 
normally  used  for  meat  production,  cattle  and  sheep  fall 
into  this  category,  while  hogs,  because  they  are  not  cud 
chewing  animals,  do  not. 

The  slaughtering  method  itself  departs  from  normal 
practice.  In  kosher  slaughtering  the  slaughterer,  known  as 
a  “schechter,”  is  a  man  w’ho  has  undergone  training  and 
has  passed  certain  prescribed  tests  relative  to  skill  and 
personal  character.  Animals  are  dispatched  by  the  process 
of  having  their  throats  slit  with  knives  of  prescribed  sharp¬ 
ness  and  smoothness  of  cutting  edge.  The  lungs  and  en¬ 
trails  of  the  animals  are  inspected  by  special  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  rabbinate  and  if  no  adhesions  or  any 
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other  irregularities  are  found,  the  carcass  is  pronounced 
kosher.  This  inspection  has  nothing  to  do  with  Federal 
inspection  which  utilizes  more  modern  and  scientific  stand¬ 
ards.  Only  the  forequarters  of  the  animal,  which  com¬ 
prises  about  51  per  cent  of  the  edible  carcass,  is  used  for 
the  kosher  trade.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  another 
religious  regulation  requires  the  removal  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  from  the  carcass  before  it  is  considered  edible. 
While  the  veins  in  the  forequarters  are  arge  and  easily 
removed,  those  in  the  hindquarters  are  small  and  cannot 
be  removed  without  severely  mutilating  the  carcass,  ren¬ 
dering  it  unattractive  for  consumption.  Since  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  grade  shows  up  much  more  markedly  in  the  fore¬ 
quarter  of  the  animal  than  in  the  hindquarter,  the  best 
grades  of  prime  and  choice  cattle  are  used  for  kosher 
slaughtering,  virtually  all  originating  in  the  northwest 
corn  belt  states. 

The  religious  requirement  which  is  important  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  air  transportation  is  that  the  meat  must 
be  koshered  for  consumption  within  72  hours  after  it  is 
slaughtered.  Koshering,  the  final  ritual,  is  performed  by 
the  consumer;  the  meat  is  heavily  salted  and  remains  in 
that  state  for  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  soaked  in  water 
for  half  an  hour.  It  is  the  72  hour  maximum  requirement 
between  slaughtering  and  koshering  for  consumption  that 
has  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  local  slaughtering 
houses,  since  transportation  of  meat  from  the  low  cost 
midwest  packing  houses  to  seaboard  metropolitan  areas 
and  subsequent  distribution  tb'ough  wholesale  and  retail 
channels  cannot  be  accomplished  within  the  prescribed  72 
hour  limit.  An  extension  of  the  72  hour  period  is  permitted 
if  the  meat  is  washed  and  blessed,  “begiest,”  be- 
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fore  the  72  hour  period  has  elapsed.  Despite  this  permis¬ 
sible  extension,  decided  consumer  preference  for  the  fresh 
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slaughtered  product  has  discouraged  long  hauls  of  cheaper 
kosher  slaughtered  meat  from  the  midwest  in  favor  of 
the  fresher  more  expensive  locally  dressed  product.  Wash¬ 
ing  or  “begiessen”  the  meat  causes  condensation  and  sweat¬ 
ing,  added  shrinkage,  loss  of  bloom,  and  renders  the  prod¬ 
uct  unattractive  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  In 
addition,  retailers  are  unfavorably  disposed  to  the  mid- 

western  kosher  meat  since  it  severely  limits  the  time  in 

* 

which  they  have  to  sell  the  product. 

In  1941,  the  last  prewar  year,  over  5671  million  pounds 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  were  produced  in  local  New 
York  City  packing  houses.  The  extent  to  which  kosher 
slaughtering  accounted  for  this  volume  is  attested  to  by 
the  statement  in  I.  C.  C.  Report  Vol.  104,  John  Morrell  & 
Co.  et  al  versus  X.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.  et  al  1925,  page  122,  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in  the  New 
York  area  are  kosher  killed,  43  per  cent  going  into  the 
kosher  trade  and  57  per  cent  into  the  non-kosher  trade. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  industry  and  government  spokes¬ 
men  that  approximately  six  to  seven  million  pounds  of 
kosher  meat  a  week  are  produced  and  consumed  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Area.  With  estimated  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  area  aggregating  somewThat  over 
22  million,  the  per  capita  consumption  averages  about  3 
pounds  a  week  or  156  pounds  a  year,  which  coincides 
closely  with  the  national  average. 

From  several  points  of  view  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  slaughtering  houses  in  and  around  large  seaboard 
metropolitan  areas  are  undesirable,  but  up  to  the  present 
have  been  unavoidable  owing  to  the  requirements  for 
fresh  kosher  slaughtered  meat.  Slaughtering  houses  cause 
a  blight  on  a  neighborhood,  depress  real  estate  values,  and 

1  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  New  York, 
New  York.  Estimated  Annual  Meat  Supplies — New  York  Area — 1941.  See 
also  WAS  pages  No.  46-46B. 

2  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  1944-1945. 
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are  a  general  nuisance  because  of  their  accompanying 
stench  and  filth. 

Of  major  importance,  their  operation  is  uneconomic.  It 
has  been  previously  demonstrated  that  the  hauling  of  live¬ 
stock  over  long  distances  is  an  extremely  uneconomic  and 
costly  process  involving  tissue  shrinkage,  loss  of  grade 
and  other  items  of  expense.  In  addition  the  actual  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  packing  house  in  say  New  York  City,  is  a  much 
more  costly  affair,  than  it  is,  for  example  in  central  Iowa. 
A  comparison  of  site  values,  building  costs,  labor  rates, 
taxes,  power,  fuel  and  other  utility  charges  reveals  a 
marked  advantage  of  the  central  Iowa  plant  over  that  in 
New  York  City.  In  addition,  the  remaining  hindquarters, 
which  move  into  regular  non-kosher  or  “trafe”  channels  of 
distribution  in  competition  with  midwestern  beef,  usually 
are  a  glut  on  the  market  and  can  rarely  be  disposed  of 
profitably. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  unfavorable  operating  experience 
of  packing  houses  located  in  New  York  City  is  seen  in  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  New  York  branches 
of  Swift  and  Co.  and  Wilson  and  Co.  to  make  way  for 
new  real  estate  construction  developments.  Local  pressure 
from  real  estate  owners  and  residents,  in  addition  to  years 
of  unprofitable  operation  combined  to  bring  about  the 
liquidation  of  these  plants.  It  would  appear  to  be  but  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  remaining  packing  houses  in  the 
area  are  forced  to  follow  suit. 
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The  air  freight  industry  is  in  the  position  to  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  disestablishment  of  local  packing 
houses  by  supplying  seaboard  metropolitan  areas  with 
fresh  kosher  slaughtered  meat  from  the  midwest  packing 
plants  in  satisfactory  time  and  at  an  overall  cost  equal  to 
or  lower  than  the  costs  under  the  present  set-up. 
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To  begin  with,  kosher  meat  sells  at  an  average  of  two 
or  more  cents  per  pound  over  non-kosher  or  “trafe”  meat, 
reflecting  the  higher  local  costs  of  production.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  non-kosher  retail  meat  prices  for  selected  cuts  of 
meat  for  New  York  City  and  typical  corn  belt  cities  re¬ 
veals  the  following  spread : 

Average  Annual  Retail  Prices  1941 
(in  cents  per  pound) 


New  York 
City 

Kansas 

City 

Omaha 

Cedar 

Rapids 

Beef 

Round  Steak 

....  41.2 

36.8 

35.3 

36.6 

Rib  Roast  .... 

.  32.0 

28.5 

26.5 

27.0 

Chuck  Roast 

....  26.2 

23.2 

53.6 

24.8 

Veal 

Cutlets  . 

.  52.8 

42.7 

37.9 

37.4 

Source :  U.  S. 

Department 

of  Labor, 

Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics. 


The  two  cent  plus  differential  of  kosher  meat  over  non- 
kosher  meat  added  to  the  regional  spread  of  from  two  to 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  leaves  a  more  than  adequate  margin 
to  absorb  the  approximate  three  cent  differential  per 
pound  of  air  freight  rate  over  rail  rates. 

Analysis  of  the  differential  cost  of  meat  packing  in  the 
two  areas  reveals  the  same  spread.  In  calculating  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  losses  involved  in  shipping  livestock  from  the 
midwest  to  New  York  the  rate  from  Waterloo,  Iowa  to 
New  York,  91  per  cwt,  has  been  used  as  a  typical  rate. 
Since  dressed  yield  on  cattle  averages  about  541  per  cent, 
the  rate  when  spread  over  the  edible  carcass  amounts  to 
$1.40  per  cwt.  Lambs  yield  only  about  45  per  cent  which 

1  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool  Market  Statistics  and  Related  Data 
1944,  p.  60.  See  also  WAS  pages  No.  49-49-B,  50. 
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would  further  increase  the  cost  per  cwt  of  edible  carcass. 
Experience  of  the  large  packing  houses  in  shipping  cattle 
on  the  hoof  to  New  York  has  indicated  a  tissue  shrinkage 
of  over  2  per  cent.  Thus  a  choice  steer  selling  at  current 
prices  of  $36.00  per  cwt  at  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  on 
arriving  at  New  York  would  lose  72^  a  cwt  or  .72  cents  per 
pound.  Loss  of  grade  described  on  page  8  results  in  the 
loss  of  another  .50  to  .75  cents  per  pound.  Livestock 
shipped  from  interior  plans,  require  three  stops  en  route 
for  feed  and  watering.  At  approximately  $5.00  per 
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stop  per  carload  of  approximately  21,000  pounds  of  live¬ 
stock,  this  amounts  to  $15.00  or  about  14^  per  cwt  of 
dressed  carcass.  Thus  the  overall  cost  of  shipping  live¬ 
stock  to  the  eastern  seaboard  in  itself  amounts  to  almost 
$3.00  per  cwt  of  dressed  carcass. 

The  previously  discussed  differential  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  interior  plants  over  seaboard 
plants,  further  add  to  the  margin.  Labor  rates,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  as  much  as  an  hour  higher  in  plants  in  the 
large  seaboard  cities  compared  with  interior  plants.  ‘Tn 
the  northern  wage  district,  if  places  with  a  population  of 
under  25,000  are  excluded,  the  average  for  all  -workers 
increases  gradually  with  the  size  of  community,  the  range 
being  from  61.8^  for  centers  between  25,000  and  50,000  to 
69.9^  for  metropolitan  areas  of  1,000,000  and  over.”  1 

In  addition,  interior  plants  have  the  advantage  of  low 
site  and  tax  costs,  lower  fuel,  power  and  other  utility  costs. 

Thus,  from  the  time  and  cost  element,  air  freight  can 
satisfactorily  supply  seaboard  metropolitan  areas  with 
fresh  kosher  slaughtered  meat,  eliminating  the  undesirable 

1  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Serial  No.  R-1016, 
Earning  and  Hours  in  the  Meat  Packing  Industry  1937,  pp.  15,  16. 
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and  uneconomic  aspects  of  slaughtering  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  seaboard  metropolitan  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  Jewish  per  capita  consumption  of  three 
pounds  a  week,  the  following  table  presents  the  estimated 
weekly  consumption  of  kosher  slaughtered  meat  in  the 
major  seaboard  cities: 


City 

Jewish  Population*1 

Estimated  Weekly 
Consumption 

East  Coast 

Pounds 

Boston  . 

130,000 

390,000 

Hartford  . 

24,000 

72,000 

New  York  . 

..  2,208,000 

6,624,000 

Jersev  Citv . 

24,000 

72,000 

Newark  . 

80,000 

240,000 

Patterson  . 

26,000 

78,000 

Philadelphia . 

322,000 

966,000 

Baltimore  . 

80,000 

240,000 

Washington  . 

20,000 

60,000 

East  Coast  . 

.  8,742,000 

West  Coast 

Los  Angeles  . 

125,000 

375,000 

San  Francisco-Oakland 

52,000 

156,000 

West  Coast  . 

156,000 
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Since  virtually  all  livestock  kosher  slaughtered  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  corn  belt  area  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
poundage  shown,  8,742,000  pounds  a  week  to  the  eastern 

#1  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  Vol.  46,  1944  1945,  p.  491 — 1937  popula¬ 
tion  adjusted  for  estimated  population  increase  of  approximately  500,000. 
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seaboard  and  530,000  pounds  a  week  to  the  western  sea¬ 
board  represent  potential  air  traffic  from  the  corn  belt 
states.  The  specific  areas  which  can  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  ship  the  kosher  slaughtered  meat,  based  on  con¬ 
centration  of  livestock  and  packing  houses,  are  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Southern  Minnesota,  Eastern  Nebraska,  Northeast¬ 
ern  Kansas  and  Northern  Missouri.  Specific  estimates  for 
individual  cities  within  the  region  are  not  practicable 
since  adequate  meat  production  data  are  not  available. 

On  the  basis  of  number  of  wage  earners,  1939,  in  the  meat 
packing  industry  for  the  above  enumerated  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distribution  of  originating  air  traffic  in  kosher 
meat  results: 


Estimated  Weekly 
Air  Traffic  in  Meat 

Wage  Earners  in  Pounds 


Number 

Percent 

East  Coast 

West  Coast 

Illinois  . 

..  23,492 

42.5 

3,715,000 

226,000 

Iowa  . 

..  11,027 

20.0 

1,748,000 

106,000 

Kansas  . 

..  7,384 

13.4 

1,172,000 

71,000 

Minnesota  .... 

..  8,801 

15.9 

1,390,000 

84,000 

Missouri  . 

...  4,538 

8.2 

717,000 

44,000 

Total . 

..  55,242 

100.0 

8,742,000 

531,000 

A  projection  of  these  estimated '  traffic  potentials  will 
show  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  poundages  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  previously  discussed  “interior”  points  such  as 
Waterloo,  Ottumwa  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  and  Austin, 
Minnesota.  Both  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have  experienced 
a  phenomenal  rise  in  meat  production  with  parallel  de¬ 
clines  in  other  meat  packing  areas.1  For  example,  the 
Rath  Packing  Plant  in  Waterloo,  Iowa  is  probably  the 
newest  and  most  modern  in  the  country,  with  the  most 
recent  additions  having  been  completed  about  2  years  ago. 


1  WAS  pages  No.  47-47E. 
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The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest  mechanized  devices, 
has  separate  departments  specially  adapted  for  kosher 
slaughtering,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  cattle 
producing  area  in  the  country  and  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  lowest  cost  producers  in  the  country. 

Actual  operations  involving  the  shipment  of  meat  by 
air  are  relatively  simple.  Owing  to  the  relatively  short 
time  in  transit  from  the  corn  belt  area  to  the  east  coast 
(5  or  6  hours),  no  refrigeration  equipment  within  the  air¬ 
craft  is  necessary.  Desired  temperature  (34-40°)  can  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  insulation  and  pre-cooling  and 
perhaps  by  flying  at  properly  determined  altitudes.  Req¬ 
uisite  temperatures  can  be  maintained  during  loading  and 
unloading  by  the  use  of  suitable  portable  refrigeration 
equipment.  In  long  hauls  by  surface  transportation,  the 
usual  method  of  loading  meat  into  freight  cars  is 

16033  C.  A.  B.  Docket  WAS  Page  No.  72K 
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to  suspend  it  from  hooks.  This  method  is  used  principally 
to  protect  the  meat  from  bruising  while  in  transit.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  aircraft,  owing  to  the  short  length 
of  time  in  transit,  the  lack  of  vibration  and  relatively 
gentle  handling,  it  is  not  believed  that  hooks  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  that  the  carcasses  will  be  able  to  be  loaded  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 

Another  possibility  of  shipping  certain  kosher  meat 
products  in  the  immediate  future  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  disestablishment  of  presently  operating  locally 
packing  houses  is  the  shipment  of  speciality  items.  For 
example,  there  is  an  apparently  inordinate  demand  for 
kosher  calves’  liver  which  local  kosher  slaughter  does  not 
meet.  It  has  been  estimated  by  several  spokesmen  of  the 
industry  that  this  demand  in  excess  of  supply  amounts  to 
approximately  10,000  to  20,000  pounds  a  day.  Calves’ 
liver — one  of  the  highest  priced  kosher  meat  products — 
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retails  for  over  a  dollar  a  pound  and  can  easily  absorb 
the  added  transportation  cost  of  shipping  by  air. 

Prepackaged  Meat. 

The  self-service  supermarket  is  the  newest  and  fastest 
growing  merchandising  method  for  foods  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  15  years.  Originally  self-service  was 
confined  to  non-perishable  products  such  as  canned  goods 
and  stable  packaged  products.  With  the  advent  of  efficient 
refrigeration  equipment  self-service  has  been  extended  to 
perishable  items  such  as  prepackaged  cheese  and  other 
dairy  products,  cured  meats  and  more  recently,  vegetables. 
During  the  war  on  the  west  coast  experiments  were  started 
with  self-service  prepackaged  fresh  meats.-  The  success 
of  these  experiments  was  beyond  expectation  and  is  now 
a  regularly  accepted  part  of  the  business. 

Self-service  distribution  of  packaged  meat  is  favored 
both  by  the  customer  and  by  the  proprietor.  Practically 
all  operators  are  agreed  that  not  only  is  customer  resist¬ 
ance  negligible,  but  that  the  customer  begins  to  prefer  self 
service  of  meat  for  the  same  reason  she  likes  it  in  groceries. 
She  can  take  her  time  in  choosing  what  she  wants  when 
there  is  no  line  of  waiting  customers  making  her  hurry 
her  choice.  Since  her  meat  course  is  her  most  expensive 
meal  item,  she  wants  to  decide  it  carefully.  If  she  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  varied  items  in  front  of  her  frequently  help  her 
make  her  choice  far  better  than  the  man  behind  the  counter 
who,  she  may  feel,  is  hurried  or  anxious  to  sell  her  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  meat  on  hand.  She  appraises  her  own 
choice  and  the  price  before  her — and  leaves  feeling  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  decision. 

Every  operator  who  has  changed  from  the  old  style  of 
merchandising  meat  to  self-service  has  invariably  reported 
increases  in  volume.  Increases  in  volume  of  meat  sales 
under  self-service  are  due  to  the  same  psychological  re¬ 
action  that  applies  to  grocery  self-service.  The  customer 
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almost  always  sells  herself  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
clerk  can  sell  her.  In  addition  to  the  increased  volume, 
there  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  hidden  losses  of  the  meat 
department — in  reduced  shrinkage,  favoritism  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk,  as  well  as  cash  losses  due  to  error  or  other¬ 
wise  when  money  exchanges  for  purchases  are  paid  at 
the  central  checker, 
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After  the  mark-up,  while  various  operators  report  a 
difference,  the  payroll  alone  of  the  present  pioneers  shows 
decreases  from  1  to  9  per  cent.  One  operator  reports  the 
decrease  of  2  per  cent  in  labor  on  sales  volume.  The  total 
overhead  on  meat  retailing  has  in  some  cases  gone  down 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  which  is  an  amazing  show  of 
economy  in  meat  department  operation. 

At  the  present  time  the  meat  is  prepared  and  packaged 
on  the  premises  in  separate  departments.  The  ultimate 
operation  would  do  away  with  cutting  and  packaging  the 
meat  on  the  premises  and  instead  would  have  the  product 
shipped  direct  from  the  original  packing  house.  There  is 
ample  precedent  for  this  in  the  field  of  packaged  bacon 
and  sausage  products  and  it  is  very  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  packer  to  have  his  name  on  a  steak  or  a  roast 
just  as  his  name  now  appears  on  sausage  and  bacon.  The 
resulting  additional  economies  to  the  retailer  are  obvious. 
Expensive  space  formerly  used  for  cutting  and  packag¬ 
ing  meats  could  instead  be  utilized  for  additional  mer¬ 
chandise  displays.  Packing  houses,  geared  to  the  mass 
handling  and  cutting  of  meats  could  much  more  efficiently 
prepare  and  package  the  cuts,  than  can  the  retailer.  Econ¬ 
omies  inherent  in  the  utilization  of  scraps  and  by-products 
are  taken  advantage  of  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  the 
packing  house  than  by  the  retailer. 
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As  a  result  the  consumer  receives  a  better  and  less 
costly  product.  In  recognition  of  this  trend  and  fact,  some 
of  the  major  packers  have  already  expended  millions  of 
dollars  on  research  for  methods  of  satisfactorily  pre¬ 
packaging  fresh  cuts  of  meat.  One  of  the  major  obstacles 
encountered  has  been  the  bruising  and  discoloration  of 
the  fresh  packaged  meat  while  in  transit.  Rapid  air  transit 
is  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  shipping  prepackaged 
fresh  meat  from  the  packing  houses  to  the  retail  distribu¬ 
tor.  This  is  a  new  and  pioneering  field  in  meat  merchan¬ 
dising  and  its  potentialities  are  enormous.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  prepackaged  name  brand  fresh 
meats  will  receive  as  great  a  degree  of  success  as  pre¬ 
packaged  name  brand  bacon  and  sausage  products.  Air 
transportation  is  in  a  position  to  play  a  dominant  role 
in  the  development  of  this  new  merchandising  method. 

Frozen  Meat. 

The  quick  freezing  of  fresh  consumers’  cuts  of  meat  is 
another  new  development  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 
Although  refrigerated  car  service  is  satisfactory  for  trans¬ 
porting  carload  lots  of  frozen  meat,  it  has  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  less  than  carload  shipments.  Present  practice 
is  to  combine  L.  C.  L.  movement  of  frozen  meat  with  fresh 
meat.  The  frozen  meat  is  loaded  at  each  end  of  the  car 
adjacent  to  the  ice  compartment  and  in  addition  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  dry  ice  while  the  fresh  meat  is  loaded  in  the 
center  of  the  car.  Although  temperatures  are  satisfactory 
for  both  types  of  meat  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  has  elapsed  the  temperature  starts 
becoming  uniform;  too  high  for  the  frozen  product  and 
too  low  for  the  fresh  meat.  Shipment  by  plane  would  eli¬ 
minate  this  problem  since  the  length  of  flight  time  is  of 
insufficient  duration  to  permit  dissipation  of  temperature. 

Sources:  In  addition  to  the  sources  quoted  above,  and 
field  investigation  at  Chicago,  Waterloo,  Ottum¬ 
wa,  Washington  and  New  York,  the  following 
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general  sources  were  used:  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  reference  book  of  the  Industry,  1941, 
and  miscellaneous  publications.  “Chain  Store 
Age,”  New  York,  “The  Progressive  Grocer,” 
New  York,  “Super  Market  Merchandising,” 
New  York,  Marketing  Livestock  in  the  Corn 
Belt  Region,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D., 
1942.  Miscellaneous  publications,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
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U.  S.  AIRLINES,  INC. 

Schedules  Now  Being  Operated 
North  Central  Area — North  Eastern  Area 


Read  Down 

Read  Up 

LV  0430 

Chicago 

AR  1052 

AR  0612 

Detroit 

LV  0912 

LV  0632 

Detroit 

AR  0842 

AR  0709 

Cleveland 

LV  0805 

LV  0725 

Cleveland 

AR  0740 

AR  1005 

Newark 

LV  0500 

LV  1045 

Newark 

AR  1425 

AR  1130 

Hartford 

LV  1345 

LV  1145 

Hartford 

AR  1330 

AR  1225 

Boston 

LV  1245 

Flag  Stops  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 

Note:  All  schedules  are  daily,  thereby 
providing  a  daily  round  trip  service  be¬ 
tween  the  areas. 

Source:  Company  records. 
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Source 
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Schedules  Now  Being  Operated 
North  Central  Area  and  South  East  Area 


Read  Down 

Read  Up 

LV  1900 

St.  Petersburg 

AR  2040 

AR  2220 

Atlanta 

LV  1720 

LV  2250 

Atlanta 

AR  1637 

AR  0010 

Nashville 

LV  1515 

LV  0030 

Nashville 

AR  1450 

AR  0230 

Indianapolis 

LV  1250  • 

LV  0250 

Indianapolis 

AR  1224 

AR  0345 

Chicago 

LV  1130 

Flagstops  —  LV  —  LS  —  EV 


Note:  All  schedules  are  daily,  thereby 
providing  a  daily  round  trip  service  be¬ 
tween  the  areas. 

Company  records. 
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Schedules  Now  Being  Operated 
South  East  Area  and  North  East  Area 


Read  Down 

Read  Up 

LV  2000 

St.  Petersburg 

AR  0658 

AR  2117 

Jacksonville 

LV  0540 

LV  2145 

Jacksonville 

AR  0520 

AR  0022 

Raleigh 

LV  0240 

LV  0050 

Raleigh 

AR  0220 

AR-0220 

WA-Baltimore 

LV  0050 

LV  0235 

WA-Baltimore 

AR  0029 

AR  0402 

Newark 

LV  2300 

Flagstops — Charleston — PG 


Note:  All  schedules  are  daily,  thereby 
providing  a  daily  round  trip  service  be¬ 
tween  the  areas. 

:  Company  records. 
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U.  S.  AIHLIHES,  INC* 

BAULNCE  SHUT 
lurch  31.  1946 


ASSETS 


Currant  Assets 

<5s5 

{forking  funds 
Accounts  Baca It  Able 
Notes  Beceirable 
Material  and  Supplies 
Motor  fuels 
Lubricating  Oils 

Investments  A  Special  finds 
Other  Special  funds 


Operating  Property  A  Equipment 
night  Equipment  -  net 
Other  Property  A  Equipment 
Construction  ’fork  in  Progress 


Dsferred  Charges 
Prepayments 

Extension  A  Development 
Other  Deferred  Charges 


TOTAL  ASSETS 


$  27,409*21. 
4.392.60 
66,071*27 
800*00 
66,463.76 
335.71 
63.64 


$202,863*48 

21,700.12 

63,148*79 


$  34,482.66 
220,182.12 
24,244,86 


$167,526.18 

500.00 

277,702.39 

25,181.48 

278,909*52 

$739,819.57 


•  I  HIES 

Current  Liabilities 
Accounts  Payable 
Salaries  and  Isgea  Accrued 
Taxes  Accrued 

Dsferred  Credits 

Other  Deferred  Credits 

Advances 

Advances  fro*  Associates 

Capital  Stock 

Common  Stock  (600  Shares) 


$  $4,833.31 
23,359.44 
13,544.06 


$131  ,*736. 80 
1,000.00 
7,082.77 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  A  CAPITAL 


600,000*00 

$739,819.57 
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ygyygg  chimb  qsi  XxttMt  U.S.-23 

So«tet  lo.  73°,  «t  al* 


XX.  s.  AIELUC.  OFC. 


S  tat  Meant  of  Operating  Htrgmui 


December 

19*5  . 

Jaaaary 

...  194$, 

Ternary 

-11946. 

March 

19U6 

Total* 

TreUfrt  Herenue 

*15.945 

$  6, 686 

$16,072 

$15,597 

$54,600 

Charter  4  Special 

- 

2.228 

3.500 

4.667 

10.695 

Other  aale* 

- 

2.310 

750 

1.490 

4.550 

U«  S.  flying  Serrioee 

. 5.253 

9.057 

14.650 

n.qqo 

Total  Beeeaoa 

*15.945 

$19,477 

$29,709 

$36,734 

$101,865 

Sovott  Company  record*. 
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19816 

•  •  •  •  « 

BALTIMORE  EXHIBIT 
BAC-1 

•  ••it 

19819 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  exhibit  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Board  that  all  evidence  indicates  that  scheduled  air  freight 
service  to  the  other  important  centers  of  the  country  will 
play  an  equally  important  part  in  the  future  development 
of  this  city  as  have  ship,  rail  and  motor  carriers  in  the 
past.  An  air  freight  survey  made  especially  for  this  case 
substantiates  that  conclusion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  wide  community  of  interest  between  Baltimore  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  fully  shown  in  this  exhibit.  The 
interlocking  interests  and  dependence  of  Baltimore  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  with  the  country  as  a  whole  is  included 
to  demonstrate  that  the  service  proposed  by  applicants 
in  this  proceedings  is  necessary  to  this  city  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  from  other  business  and  industrial  centers,  and 
to  show  that  proposed  services  would  be  widely  used  by 
Baltimore  concerns. 

•  •  *  •  • 

19832  Results  of  Air  Freight  Potential  Survey 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recent  pertinent 
data  on  the  expected  use  of  air  freight  service  by  business 
and  industrial  concerns  of  Baltimore,  the  Aviation  Bureau 
of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  of  this  city 
conducted  a  survey  of  shippers  included  in  the  member¬ 
ship  list  of  the  Association.  This  survey,  conducted  over 
a  three-week  period  was  completed  on  August  15,  1946. 

A  response  of  approximately  25  percent  was  received 
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from  those  contacted  by  mailed  questionnaire,  or  a  total 
of  289  concerns. 

The  strong  interest  of  Baltimore  shippers  in  air  freight 
was  indicated  by  the  number  of  affirmative  answers  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  following  questions : 

Would  scheduled  air  freight  service  between 
Baltimore  and  other  major  cities  be  used  by 
your  concern  ? 

Affirmative  233 

Do  you  believe  such  air  freight  service  will 
be  needed  to  meet  your  competition  in  other 
cities  ? 

Affirmative  100 

The  national  scope  of  interest  and  the  diversified  flow 
of  expected  air  freight  traffic  was  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  following  question: 

Would  vour  shipments  be  mostly  to  points 

North?  85 
South  ?  88 

West?  99 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  conducting  this  survey 
no  attempt  was  made  to  contact  concerns  whose  products 
were  adaptable  to  air  shipment.  The  shipping  members 
of  the  Association  as  a  whole,  including  heavy  commodity 
shippers  and  those  interested  in  competing  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  were  included  in  the  survey. 

19833  Baltimore — A  Logical  Air  Freight  Center 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Baltimore  rank  as 
the  chief  asset  of  the  City.  Normally  Baltimore  is  the 
second  American  seaport  for  waterborne  commerce  on  a 
tonnage  basis,  the  second  import  city  of  America,  and 
ranks  second  in  total  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  natural  rail- 
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road  and  trucking  center  with  excellent  connections  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  With  such  facilities  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  trade  ranks  among  the  top  industries  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Air  freight,  while  still  in  its  infancy,  is  gaining  its  place 
as  an  important  adjutant  to  the  more  established  rail  and 
ship  facilities  in  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  the  six  sched¬ 
uled  air  lines  not  carrying  freight  as  well  as  passengers 
from  Baltimore,  there  are  seven  charter  or  non-scheduled 
airlines  with  offices  or  representatives  in  Baltimore  doing 
a  varying  amount  of  business. 

During  the  past  month  (August  1946)  typical  air  freight 
movements  included  the  shipment  of  machine  parts,  sea¬ 
foods,  flowers,  newspapers  and  apparel  goods.  In  addition 
— and  indicative  of  the  potential  in  this  City — heavy  in¬ 
dustry  also  moved  commodities  by  air.  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass,  Inc.,  sent  a  shipment  of  18-foot  copper  tubing  to  a 
mid-west  city  by  air;  Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Company 
followed  a  few  days  later  with  a  shipment  of  large  copper 
bands  to  the  West  Coast.  The  two  shipments  totaled  more 
than  10,000  pounds.  The  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company  is  a  frequent  and  large  user  of  air  freight 
A  typical  shipment  for  this  company  was  6,200  pounds  of 
generators  received  by  air  freight.  During  September  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  opened  a  new 
freight  program  out  of  Baltimore  to  Bermuda  with  an 
initial  shipment  of  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters. 

The  Rukert  Air  and  Steamship  Agency  now  has  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  most  modern  equipment  and  facilities  for  handling 
air  freight.  The  Municipal  Airport  is  well  suited  to  freight 
operations,  and  after  completion  of  the  new  Baltimore  air¬ 
port,  will  probably  be  devoted  largely  to  that  type  of 
operation. 

•  ••ft 
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19927  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  air  freight  service 
will  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
transportation  picture  of  the  future.  In  order  for  Balti¬ 
more  to  maintain  its  competitive  standing  as  one  of  the 
great  business  centers  of  the  country,  fast  and  frequent 
air  freight  service  will  be  necessary. 

•  ••it 

19936 

•  •  •  •  • 

Air  freight  service,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  off  to  a  good 
start  in  Baltimore,  and  is  fast  taking  its  place  along  with 
ship,  rail  and  trucking  as  a  means  of  fast  transportation 
of  commodities  to  other  sections  of  the  country  and  over¬ 
seas.  The  wide  variety  of  products  turned  out  by  Balti¬ 
more  industry  that  are  suitable  for  air  shipment  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  vast  air  freight  potential  in  this  city  is  such 
that  air  freight  can  be  carried  on  in  Baltimore  on  an 
efficient  and  profitable  basis. 

In  addition  to  such  natural  air  shipment  products  as 
flowers,  perishable  foods,  seeds,  garments,  etc.,  Baltimore 
shippers  have  already  moved  heavy  commodities  by  air. 
These  include  copper  tubing,  heavy  music  boxes,  furniture 
and  sizable  machine  parts.  Live  crabs,  oysters  and  other 
Chesapeake  Bay  products  alone  offer  a  huge  potential 
to  scheduled  air  freight  service. 

Baltimore,  a  city  of  trade,  has  vital  need  for  scheduled 
air  freight  service.  It  has  the  potential  to  justify  such 
service  and  facilities  to  handle  it. 

•  •  *  •  • 


Beaumont  Chamber  of  Commerce 

19937 

•  •  •  *  * 

Exhibits  of 

Beaumont,  Texas 
and 

The  Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange  Industrial  Area 

•  •  •  •  • 

19958  4.  Air  Transportation 

There  are  two  improved  airports  located  adjacent 
to  the  city  limits  of  Beaumont. 

The  Beaumont  Municipal  Airport,  located  six  miles 
west  of  the  downtown  area  of  Beaumont,  was  originally 
opened  in  1932  and  has  been  constantly  improved  since 
then.  Its  facilities  now  consist,  in  addition  to  three  shell 
surface  runways,  of  an  Administrative  building,  two  large 
hangars,  complete  refueling  and  repair  facilities  and  up- 
to-date  night  lighting  and  communications  system.  There 
are  no  scheduled  commercial,  passenger  or  freight  airline 
services  from  this  airport. 

The  Jefferson  County  Airport,  situated  ten  miles  south 
from  the  down-town  area  of  Beaumont  in  the  mid  por¬ 
tion  of  Jefferson  County,  is  conveniently  located  to  serve 
the  entire  interests  of  the  Beaumont-Port  Arthur  indus¬ 
trial  area.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  airports  in  this  section 
of  Texas  with  three  150'  wide  Portland  cement  concrete 
runways  5,000'  in  length  and  a  convenient  system  of  paved 
taxi-ways  with  concrete  apron.  The  following  passenger 
airline  schedules  are  in  effect  at  this  airport: 

Name  of  Air  Line  Flights  per  dag 

Eastern  Air  Lines  3  westbound,  2  eastbound 

Other  than  the  above,  there  are  no  commercial  airline 
passenger  or  freight  schedules  from  this  airport. 


Detroit 


In  consideration  of  the  tremendous  present  area  growth, 
both  industrially,  agriculturally  and  commercially, 
19959  and  the  well  founded  anticipated  growth  of  these 
activities  in  the  near  foreseeable  future,  the  need 
for  adequate  air  freight  service  to  this  great  area  is 
obvious  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity.  Many  private 
freight  carriers  have  already  been  utilized  to  transport 
air  freight  requirements  to  the  refineries,  rubber  plants, 
chemical  plants  and  the  other  many  heavy  industries  here¬ 
in  described.  Once  air  freight  service  is  established  ton¬ 
nage  will  grow  and  grow. 

Detroit 

20008 

•  •  *  •  • 

My  name  is  Grant  Arnold,  Manager  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  I  have 
approximately  12  years  of  transportation  experience  with 
carriers  and  industries.  I  am  Secretary  of  the  Board’s 
Shippers  Transportation  Committee  and  Aviation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Both  Committees  have  considered  the  question  of 
certificating  these  “so-called”  non-scheduled  carriers.  The 
following  statement  was  authorized  by  these  Committees. 
They  guide  and  direct  our  policy  in  Aviation  matters.  The 
following  statement  is  also  concurred  in  by  the  City 
of  Detroit. 

The  issues  in  these  proceedings  are  a  close  parallel  to 
former  conditions  in  the  motor  carrier  industry.  When 
the  motor  carriers  were  first  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1936,  there  was  some  question 
as  what  should  be  done  with  the  contract  and  limited  com¬ 
mon  carriers.  In  the  case  of  Michigan  carriers,  the  Stat¬ 
utes  covering  the  truckers  made  special  provision  for 
“Limited  Common  Carriers.”  This  type  of  carrier  trans¬ 
ports  just  a  limited  number  of  commodities,  but  for  the 
general  public. 
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Detroit 

Then,  the  same  as  now,  there  was  the  argument  that 
there  is  a  vast  network  of  common-carriers  and  that  the 
limited  common  or  contract  carriers  were  not  necessary. 

Also  the  common  carriers  have  operating  experi- 
20009  ence  and  that  the  other  types  of  carriers  cannot 
possibly  offer  anything  new  in  the  way  of  rates 
or  service.  History  has  proven  that  there  was  a  decided 
need  for  all  three  types  of  “for-hire”  carriers.  Despite 
the  fact  that  common  motor  carriers  served  all  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States,  shippers  were  still  in  need  of 
specialized  haulers.  Shippers  experiences  with  the  motor 
carrier  industry  indicate  that  some  traffic  requires  the 
entire  concentrated  effort  and  attention  of  carriers.  In 
some  instances  common  carriers  can’t  afford,  nor  are  they 
capable  of,  developing  and  handling  certain  traffic.  Even 
today  shippers  need  specialized  motor  haulers,  because 
common  carriers  cannot  fill  the  shipper’s  needs. 

The  same  need  for  specialized  air  carriers  exists.  The 
extent  of  this  need  is  not  definitely  known  because  air 
cargo  is  a  comparative  recent  development  in  this  country 
for  general  shippers.  Therefore  before  any  action  is  taken 
on  the  applications  involved  in  these  proceedings,  we 
sincerely  trust  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  heavily 
weigh  the  facts  surrounding  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  motor  carrier  industry.  One  other  request  is  that 
the  Board  be  positive  that  shippers’  needs  for  specialized 
service  will  be  met  before  disposing  of  these  applications. 

The  accompanying  Exhibit  shows  that  despite  the  ex¬ 
tensive  network  of  common  motor  carriers  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  motor  carrier  regulation,  limited  common  carriers 
were  definitely  needed. 

•  •  t  •  • 
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Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce 

20012 

EXHIBITS  OF 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

•  •  •  •  • 

20024 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  shown  in  a  following  exhibit  (page  9)  over  500,000 
persons  live  in  the  area  served  by  the  Fort  Worth  Munic¬ 
ipal  Airport.  The  Board  has  recognized  the  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  this  concentration  of  population  with  air  passenger, 
express  and  mail  transportation  to  .many  major  terminals 
through  past  decisions.  However,  due  to  the  importance 
of  this  city  and  the  area  which  it  serves  the  need  for  air 
freight  service  exists  and  we  believe  the  facts  as  set  out 
in  these  exhibits  will  amply  demonstrate  to  the  Board  the 
importance  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  area  which  it  serves 

and  the  need  of  the  city  and  area  for  air  freight  service. 

#  •  •  •  * 


Grand  Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce 

20067 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  name  is  Charles  E.  Eleriek,  I  am  traffic  commissioner 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
with  offices  at  29-33  Pearl  Street,  N.  W.,  in  that  city,  and 
have  held  that  position  for  more  than  12  years.  I  am  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  speak  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hereinafter  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  G.  R.  C.  of  C. 

•  •  #  •  • 

Famed  as  a  center  of  manufacture  of  fine  furniture, 
Grand  Rapids  will  continue  to  be  known  as  the  “Furniture 
Capital  of  America,”  but  actually,  Grand  Rapids  manu- 
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Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

factoring  is  greatly  diversified,  and  employment  in  metal 
and  diversified  groups,  each  at  the  present  time,  exceeds 
that  of  the  woodworking  shops,  (pages  2  &  3,  G.  R.  C.  of 
C.  Exhibit  No.  1) 

Grand  Rapids  has  a  large  potential  interest  in  air  cargo 
service  as  a  means  of  faster  transportation  of  goods  and 
materials.  With  the  service  now  available  it  is  using  air 
freight  service  to  a  considerable  extent  on  small  ship¬ 
ments — 5,639  pounds  during  the  month  of  August,  1946, 
reported  by  the  local  office  of  Pennsylvania-Central  Air¬ 
lines  Corp. 

20068  Also,  this  witness  has  knowledge  of  one  plane 
load  of  furniture  flown  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
Yakima,  Washington,  and  at  least  two  plane  loads  of 
seedless  grapes  flown  from  California  to  Grand  Rapids. 

Although  present  conditions  of  service  and  costs  are  not 
altogether  conducive  to  the  general  use  of  air  cargo  ser¬ 
vice,  the  use  of  such  service  by  Grand  Rapids  shippers  as 
shown  above,  and  of  the  limited  service  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  during  the  war  period,  indicates  quite  conclusively 
that  air-cargo  service  is  an  important  factor  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  lack  of  such  service  will  prove  a  severe 
handicap  in  meeting  the  competition  of  cities  more  fa¬ 
vorably  situated. 

♦  *  ♦  #  • 


Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

20205 

STATEMENT 
OF  THE 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

•  •  «  •  « 
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Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 


20208 

To  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

In  accord  with  the  authorization  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  the  following  statement  is  submitted  in 
Docket  No.  810,  the  Air  Freight  Case. 

Statement: 

Los  Angeles  has  attained  an  economic  status,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry,  requiring 
the  most  complete  and  modem  transportation  methods 
available. 

Los  Angeles  possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  only  area  combining  a  year-round  large-scale  agri¬ 
cultural  production  with  major  industrial  production. 

The  Southern  California  area  promises  more  economic 
support  for  air  cargo  than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  its  economic  development  and  distance 
from  other  major  population  centers,  the  potential  here 
for  return-load  plane  shipments,  both  incoming  and  out¬ 
going,  is  most  favorable. 

Air  cargo  presents  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  use 
of  California-grown  perishables  by  making  them  imme¬ 
diately  available  in  distant  markets  and  under  emergency 
conditions.  Industrial  emergencies  may  be  met  in  the 
same  manner. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  large  stake  in  the  development  of  all 
these  phases  of  air  cargo.  The  paucity  of  factual  evidence 
indicates  that  a  sympathetic  policy  of  encouraging  further 
experimentation  is  necessary. 

The  pages  following  contain  a  brief  summary  of  certain 
economic  facts  indicating  the  status  of  Los  Angeles  in 
specific  instances. 

•  •  •  *  • 
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Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE  EXHIBIT 

#  •  #  *  • 

MILWAUKEE- AIR  FREIGHT  CASE 

Introduction 


Milwaukee — the  13th  largest  city  of  the  Nation,  ranking 
10th  in  industrial-economic  status — enters  the  “Air  Freight 
Case”  in  a  plea  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  certifi¬ 
cate  an  adequate  air  freight  transportation  system  com¬ 
parable  to  Milwaukee’s  high  ranking  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  and  commercial  cities  of  the  Nation. 

The  Exhibit  presented  herein  reflects  the  air  traffic  gen¬ 
erating  potentialities  of  a  metropolitan  area  containing 
1,250,000  people — a  community  of  commerce  and  industry 
surrounded  by  the  rich  farming  and  dairy  regions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michigan. 


A  city  of  diversified  industry,  nationally  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  producers  of  heavy  machinery  and  durable 
goods — Milwaukee  has  demonstrated  its  utilization  of  air 
transportation  facilities  by  ranking  7th  as  a  generator  of 
air  express  among  the  ten  largest  metropolitan  districts  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions. 


Milwaukee  now  seeks  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  the 
field  of  air  freight  commerce  a  status  worthy  of  Milwaukee’s 
economic  importance  to  America. 

20290 

#  •  •  •  • 


Milwaukee  industry  and  commerce  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  future  of  air  freight  transportation 
through  the  certification  by  the  C.  A.  B.  of  this  City  as  an 
important  “east- west-south  gateway”  to  the  major  air 
traffic  generating  areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Milwaukee’s  contention,  based  upon  the  presentation 
of  its  air  traffic  potentialities,  that  sufficient  air  freight 


Muskegon  Chamber  of  Commerce 


volume  can  be  generated  to  permit  direct  flights  from  this 
important  industrial  and  mercantile  area  to  the  major 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  Nation. 

•  t  •  •  i 


Muskegon  Chamber  of  Commerce 

20309 

Greater  Muskegon 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Muskegon,  Michigan 

•  #  #  •  • 

20310 

•  •  •  •  • 

Conclusion 

•  •  •  •  • 

Air  transportation  of  freight  today  is  as  evolutionary 
as  was  motor  truck  transportation  twenty-five  years  or 
more  ago.  The  only  difference  between  the  conditions 
that  existed  during  the  incunabula  of  truck  transportation 
and  that  of  airplane  freight  transportation  of 

20311  today  is  that  the  former  expanded  without  federal 
regulation,  whereas  the  latter  must  now  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  authorized  to  similarly  expand  under  such  regu¬ 
lation,  in  the  public  interest. 

As  no  one  truck  line  could,  during  the  expansion  period  of 
such  transportation,  adequately  and  efficiently  serve  large 
and  highly  industrial  cities,  so  can  no  one  air  line  of  today 
perform  adequate  and  efficient  service  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

Thus  in  view  of  these  facts  and  conclusions,  it  is  clear 
that  a  real  and  definite  need  exists  for  additional  air 
freight  service  not  only  at  Muskegon  but  at  practically 
all,  if  not  all,  large  industrial  cities  and  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  or  areas  of  the  country. 
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Exhibits  of 
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•  #  #  •  • 

20383 

•  •  #  •  • 

The  Rhode  Island  Port  Authority  appears  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  it  has  in  several  other  matters  before  the 
Board,  to  obtain  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  air 
transportation  services  which  it  needs  and  to  which  it  is 
justly  entitled. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  industrial  interests  of  Rhode  Island  are  centered 
about  manufacturing.  This  is  true  also  of  the  adjacent  sec¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  look  to 
Providence  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  as  their  business  center.  The  materials 

20384  from  which  the  manufactured  products  of  this  area 
are  produced  largely  are  not  of  local  origin.  They 

are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
foreign  countries.  The  completed  products  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  transportation  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  over-all  operations  of  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  and  principal  means  of  support  of  Rhode  Island. 
Time  and  cost  are  leading  elements  in  the  transportation 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  Buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  and  the  other  operations  involved  in  manufacture  in¬ 
volve  considerable  travel  on  the  part  of  plant  personnel. 

All  these  factors  make  it  imperative  that  a  maufactur- 
ing  community  have  adequate  transportation  services. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  other  New  England  states,  situated  as  they  are 
in  the  extreme  Northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
An  added  element  is  the  fact  that  virtually  all  parts  of 
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the  country  are  seeking  to  expand  and  diversify  their  in¬ 
dustrial  and  manufacturing  activity.  To  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  Rhode  Island  needs 
every  advantage,  including  those  in  the  field  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  it  can  obtain. 

Also  important  to  the  economic  life  of  Rhode  Island  are 
the  resources  of  its  water  area.  High  quality  seafood  is 
taken  from  these  waters  in  large  quantities.  Before  the 
advent  of  fast  transportation  by  air,  it  was  either  im¬ 
possible  or  uneconomical  to  ship  seafood  more  than  a 
few  hundred  miles.  Now  that  the  most  remote  inland 
cities  are  within  a  few  hours’  traveling  time  of 
20385  the  seacoast,  new  markets  have  been  opened  for 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  lobster,  oysters,  clams 
and  salt  water  fish. 

The  Rhode  Island  Port  Authority  is  engaged  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  continuing  studies  designed  to  determine  the  full 
and  exact  needs  of  the  Rhode  Island  area  with  respect 
to  transportation  services.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  system 
of  transporting  cargo  by  air  is  to  be  developed  in  this 
country,  Rhode  Island  must  have  the  benefits  of  such 
transportation.  Its  products,  both  those  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  of  its  natural  resources,  are  for  the 
most  part  ideally  suited  to  transportation  by  air. 

Similarly,  Rhode  Island  offers  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  inbound  air  cargo  services.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  its  population  is  composed  of  urban 
dwellers.  Its  family  and  per  capita  buying  power  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  average  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Its  people  are  heavy  consumers  of  the  products 
valuable  enough  to  withstand  whatever  rate  differentials 
may  be  involved  in  air  transportation. 

i  •  •  i  • 
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IV 

Seafood  Production  and  Transportation 
of  Perishables  by  Air 

In  addition  to  its  production  of  manufactured  goods, 
an  important  source  of  income  to  Rhode  Island’s  economy 
and  one  which  shows  promise  of  still  further  increases  is 
the  seafood  taken  from  the  salt  water  areas.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  various  types  of  shellfish,  such  as  lobsters,  oysters, 
scallops,  clams,  and  quahaugs,  and  of  many  kinds  of  fish 
which  form  one  of  the  staples  of  American  diet. 

In  the  past,  seafood  in  considerable  volume  has  been 
transported  from  the  fishing  grounds  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  State.  Seafood  products  of  all  types  are  taken  to 
the  New  York  market,  either  by  truck  or  by  rail.  The 
effective  limit  of  distribution  has  been,  however,  only  a 
few  hundred  miles.  Air  transportation  greatly  increases 
the  distance  of  these  boundaries.  Information  has  been 
supplied  by  various  applicants  in  this  case  concerning  the 
greatly  increased  rate  of  survival  of  lobsters  when  they 
are  carried  by  air. 

Processing  and  freezing  of  fish  so  that  only  the  edible 
parts  are  carried  to  market  increases  the  per  pound 
value  of  this  product  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  air. 

Rhode  Island  is  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  being  opened  up  through  the  erection  of  fish 
processing  plants  in  waterfront  areas  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  airport  facilities  nearby. 

The  seafood  products  of  Rhode  Island  are  of  high 
quality  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  that  this  quality 
shall  be  maintained.  The  areas  from  which  shellfish  may 
be  taken  are  defined  so  as  to  protect  the  product  against 
pollution  from  any  source. 
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Lobster  propogation  is  performed  at  a  State  hatchery 
and  the  lobster  fry  are  released  at  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  which  allow  the  best  chance  for  survival. 

The  State  leases  to  private  operators  acreage  in  certi¬ 
fied  waters  where  the  oyster  raising  industry  is  carried 
on.  More  than  2000  acres  are  now  under  lease. 

Scallops  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  shell¬ 
fish  crops  and  the  State  is  actively  fostering  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

20408  According  to  the  records  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation,  266,752 
pounds  of  lobsters  were  reported  taken  in  Rhode  Island 
waters  in  1945.  In  the  local  market,  the  average  price 
was  nearly  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  oyster  harvest  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Conservation  at  approximately  175,000 
bushels.  Shucked  oysters  average  slightly  more  than  one 
gallon  per  bushel  of  shell  oysters.  The  present  price  of 
shucked  oysters  is  from  $7  to  $8  per  gallon. 

Rhode  Island’s  scallop  yield  for  1945  was  estimated  at 
36,000  bushels.  Scallops  yield  from  two  and  one-half  to 
four  quarts  per  bushel  and  their  value  is  very  high. 
Present  retail  prices  average  more  than  $13  per  gallon. 

The  annual  take  of  clams  and  quahaugs  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated,  since  no  reports  are  made  by  hundreds  of  dredgers. 
It  is  known  that  the  larger  processors  handle  millions  of 
pounds  annually  in  each  of  their  plants. 

Records  of  the  Army  Engineers  show  364,000  pounds 
of  fish  handled  at  Point  Judith  and  Newport  in  1945. 
Given  modern  handling  and  processing  facilities,  together 
with  the  advantages  of  air  transportation  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets,  a  great  expansion  of  the  fishing  business  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  Rhode  Island. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conser¬ 
vation,  as  reported  on  Page  27,  show  4,665  carload  unlots 
of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Greater  Provi¬ 
dence  market  area  in  1945. 
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According  to  the  studies  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  re¬ 
printed  by  Fortune  magazine,  transportation  of  seafood, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  perishable  products,  is  expected 
to  amount  to  as  much  as  the  transportation  of  manu¬ 
factured  products. 

If  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  4,665  annual  car¬ 
load  lots  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  brought  into 
the  Providence  market  is  transported  by  air,  the  op¬ 
portunity  will  exist  for  at  least  some  of  these  planes  to 
carry  out  perishable  seafood.  Effective  utilization  of 
equipment  thus  can  be  achieved,  particularly  if  special 
equipment  is  required  for  the  handling  of  perishables. 

San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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•  •  •  •  « 

EXHIBITS  OF 

SAN  ANTONIO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

•  •  •  •  • 
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•  •  •  •  • 

The  attached  statistical  statements  descriptive  of  numer¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  resources  and  developments  of  this 
area  afford  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
the  conditions  therein  stated  will  be  productive  of  traffic 
generating  possibilities  which  will  sustain  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  serve  this 
territory  with  regularly  scheduled  air  freight  service. 

•  •  •  •  # 
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Testimony  of  Frank  L  McDonough 
On  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Globe  Freight  Airlines,  Inc.,  Freight-Flite,  Inc.,  and  U.  S. 
Airlines,  Inc.,  have  asked  the  Board  for  authority  to 
transport  property  by  air  between  Boston,  Mass,  and  New 
Orleans,  La.,  via  the  intermediate  point  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Hitherto  only  passenger  traffic  proposals  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  mainly  because  they  bear  more  impetus  to  the 
travelling  public  in  the  Richmond  area  immediately  de¬ 
manding  adequate  air  service.  However,  the  air  cargo  pro¬ 
posals  are  highly  important  to  Richmond  especially  on 
the  routes  of  the  lines  offering  it  their  new  services.  Air 
cargo  service  such  as  proposed  by  these  lines  for  Rich¬ 
mond  will  enable  its  merchants  to  re-order  on  short  notice 
and  still  keep  their  shelves  well  stocked.  The  City  and 
Chamber  believe  the  cargo  lines  are  proposing  for  Rich¬ 
mond  a  desirable  and  much  needed  service  and  one  that  will 
unquestionably  be  heavily  patronized  in  the  future. 

•  i  i  •  i 
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Issued  January  1946 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

•  *  *  #  • 

41328 

•  •  •  •  • 

Air  transportation  will  permit  shipments  of  fully  ma¬ 
tured  and  ripened  products  of  excellent  quality  instead  of 
products  in  various  degrees  of  ripeness  and  maturity  as 
now  necessitated  because  of  the  longer  time  required  for 
land  transport.  Air  freight  will  make  possible  the  retailing 
of  perishables  in  eastern  markets  24  hours  after  harvest. 
Rail  freight  from  California  requires  10  days  or  more  to 
reach  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  products  which  will  move 
as  air  cargo  depends  largely  upon:  (1)  The  absolute  cost 
of  air  transportation  and  the  relative  cost  in  comparison 
with  other  modes  of  transportation,  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
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reduction  can  be  made  in  other  marketing  costs  of  the 
products  shipped  by  air,  (3)  the  extent  to  which  air  trans¬ 
portation  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  the 
product,  (4)  the  quantity  of  industrial  products  that  will 
move  as  air  cargo,  and  (5)  the  available  ground  facilities 
for  handling  the  planes  and  cargo. 

Although  several  test  shipments  of  agricultural  products 
have  been  made,  they  serve  only  as  guideposts  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  what  may  be  expected  when  larger  quantities  of 
produce  may  be  shipped  by  air.  Many  of  the  shipments 
were  necessarily  made  in  cargo  holds  of  passenger  planes, 
where  handling  and  transportation  conditions  were  not 
typical  of  what  could  be  expected  in  regular  all-cargo  plane 
transportation.  Air-borne  produce  must  be  handled  by 
shippers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  by  methods  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  those  used  in  marketing  rail-borne 
produce.  A  new  field  with  new  requirements  has  been 
opened  to  the  package  industry.  Pilots  and  airline  opera¬ 
tors  must  learn  a  new  business.  The  present  limited  test 
shipments  have  served  often  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  rather  than  to  furnish  answers  to 
them. 

New  developments  in  packaging  and  in  the  art  of  mer¬ 
chandising  agricultural  perishables  will  be  necessary  to 
maximize  the  use  made  of  the  advantages  of  air  transpor¬ 
tation.  Air  transportation  may  aid  and  may  require  a 
more  streamlined  method  of  marketing  and  special  facili¬ 
ties  may  be  built  to  expedite  the  handling  of  air  cargo. 
Growers  must  learn  to  pick  and  handle  produce  properly 
for  air  shipment.  Officials  of  the  aircraft  industry  must 
adapt  their  planes  to  proper  cargo  handling  and  give  ade¬ 
quate  attention  to  refrigeration,  ventilation,  stowage,  and 
efficiency  and  handling. 

Quality  superiority  of  air-borne  produce  over  surface- 
borne  produce  must  be  proved,  and  then  the  public  must 
be  educated  to  the  facts.  Shipments  of  commodities 
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41329  should  not  be  based  on  the  expectation  or  the  hope  . 
of  building  a  business  on  curiosity  sales. 

To  insure  maximum  economic  use  of  the  new  facilities 
available  to  agriculture,  the  potentialities  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  given  the  greatest  practicable  freedom  for 
development.  Existing  passenger  airlines  operating  as 
common  carriers  may  prove  to  be  the  best  agent  to  haul 
air  freight.  On  the  other  hand,  new  airlines  organized  as 
contract  carriers  to  haul  air  cargo  only  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  agent.  Either  of  these  or  any  other  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  a  free  opportunity  to  prove  its  ability 
to  carry  air  freight  economically.  Regulations  should  be 
kept  to  the  minimum  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautical  Administration  in  the  experiment 
stage  of  the  volume  movement  of  freight.  Certainly  some 
safety  regulations  would  be  in  order  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  must  be  the  same  as  for  passenger-plane  oper¬ 
ation.  Some  of  the  safety  regulations  for  the  operation  of 
planes  carrying  all-cargo  loads  might  be  liberalized  in  the 
light  of  the  Army’s  experience  with  cargo  flying. 

This  analysis  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  end  of  the  war,  because  this  is  the 
most  critical  period  for  the  aircraft  industry.  Projections 
into  this  period  can  be  made  more  easily  than  into  the  more 
distant  future.  As  new  planes  and  techniques  are  devel¬ 
oped,  costs  probably  will  decrease  and  the  volume  of  traffic 

probably  will  increase. 

•  #  #  •  • 

41352 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  from  the  “winter  garden” 
areas  to  the  northeastern  industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  potential  cargo  for  air  transportation, 
are  estimated  at  5  billion  ton-miles.  The  5  billion  ton- 
miles  are  net,  after  eliminating  shipments  which  originated 
within  750  miles  of  their  point  of  consumption  and  after 
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eliminating  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  oranges,  and  grapefruit,  which  for  various  reasons 
probably  would  not  be  shipped  by  air  in  any  quantity  un¬ 
der  post-war  conditions. 

This  estimated  movement  of  perishables  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  possible  development  of  new  business  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  shipments.  If  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
transported  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  much  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  palatability,  a  larger  quantity  will  be  consumed.  For 
example,  a  larger  total  consumption  of  tomatoes  probably 
will  result  if  top-quality  tomatoes  are  offered  to  consumers 
during  the  entire  year. 

Tropical  fruits  may  be  another  large  potential  source  of 
air  shipments.  Most  of  these  fruits  are  too  perishable  for 
shipment  by  present  transportation  methods.  Florida, 
Texas,  and  California  produce  substantial  quantities  of 
subtropical  fruits.  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Islands  are  other  sources  of  tropical-fruit  shipments  for 
the  United  States  market. 

Bulky  fresh  staple  products  that  can  be  processed  or 
concentrated  in  the  producing  area  may  move  in  relatively 
large  quantities  even  at  relatively  high  air-freight  costs. 
Products  in  this  category  are  peas,  shelled  before  ship¬ 
ment  ;  spinach,  cleaned,  washed,  and  packed  ready  to  cook ; 
and  citrus  juices,  extracted  and  possibly  condensed  in  the 
producing  area.  Members  of  a  growers  and  shippers  as¬ 
sociation  are  considering  the  installation  near  airports 
of  processing  and  chilling  plants  to  extract  the  juice  from 
oranges  and  possibly  from  grapefruit  for  shipment  by  air 
transport.  The  juice,  in  paper  containers,  would  move 
overnight  to  northern  metropolitan  centers  for  doorstep  de¬ 
livery,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  milk  deliveries. 
41353  Research  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  the  Edward  S.  Evans  Transportation  Re¬ 
search,  Wayne  University,  and  various  airlines  indicates 
that  if  air-cargo  rates  of  less  than  10  cents  per  ton-mile 
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should  be  offered  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers,  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  5  billion  ton-miles  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  shipments  originating  from  the  “winter  garden” 
areas  probably  would  move  by  air  cargo.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  in  estimating  new  business  in  semitropical  fruits, 
in  concentrated,  consumer-packaged  foods  and  the  prob¬ 
able  increase  in  consumption  of  high-quality  produce,  no 
separate  estimate  of  ton-miles  was  made.  This  potential 
freight  was  weighted  in  the  final  estimate  of  the  total  ton- 
miles  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  which  may  move 
by  plane  in  the  post  war  era. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Flowers  as  Potential  Axe  Cargo 

Many  types  of  flowers  are  in  the  category  of  commodities 
which  are  not  being  transported  long  distances  at  present 
because  of  their  perishable  nature.  If  air-freight  service 
at  expected  rates  is  established,  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  flower  business  of  the  West  coast  and  of  the  extreme 
Southeast  may  materialize.  Some  expensive  flowers,  such 
as  orchids  and  carnations,  have  already  moved  at  high  air- 
express  rates. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  President  of  Mission  Nurseries  & 
Florists,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  stated  in  part : 

Just  as  surely  as  the  tremendous  progress  made  in  air 
transportation  during  the  war  period  will  open  up  new 
markets  and  redistribute  old  ones  will  Southern  California, 
by  virtue  of  “stepped  up”  postwar  air  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  become  the  “flower  basket”  of  America.  Here  a  whole 
new  industry  is  being  created  by  technological  means. 
From  the  transportation  phase  markets  heretofore  inac¬ 
cessible  to  Southern  California  flower  growers  are  now 
a  matter  of  hours  away  by  air  freight,  while  from  the 
packaging  phase  technological  developments  have  produced 
streamlined,  stronger,  lighter,  precooled  cartons  which 
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make  it  possible  to  deliver  flowers  halfway  around  the 
globe  as  fresh  as  the  hour  they  were  picked.14 

Some  of  the  flowers  which  may  be  among  the  first  to 
move  in  quantity  by  air  are  chrysanthemums,  asters, 
gladioli,  camellias,  orchids,  roses,  carnations,  and  gar¬ 
denias.  Many  of  these  flowers  can  be  grown  in  the  open, 
whereas  in  the  northern  competitive  regions  most  of  them 
must  be  grown  under  glass.  Their  lower  production  costs 
and  generally  superior  quality  will  put  southern  flower 
growers  in  a  favorable  competitive  position  with  northern 
and  eastern  greenhouses  even  though  charges  for  air  trans¬ 
portation  are  relatively  high.  Cut  flowers  average  6  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  whereas  the  capacity  of  the  DC-3  is  4  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.15  Thus  it  is  possible  to  overload  a  DC-3  with 
a  cargo  of  flowers. 

The  eastern  market,  compared  with  the  existing  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Florida  markets,  is  very  much  undersupplied. 
Flower  purchases  per  capita  in  the  Northeast  are  sub¬ 
stantially  below  per  capita  purchases  in  the  West. 

i  •  •  i  • 


14  In  an  unpublished  address  before  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  1945. 

15  See  footnote  14,  p.  32. 
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The  data  assembled  in  this  study  plainly  reveals  that  at 
a  rate  of  15  cents  per  ton-mile,  24  million  ton-miles  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  traffic  may  be  expected  to  materialize 
and  that  at  10  cents  per  ton-mile,  the  volume  may  be  ap¬ 
proximately  64  million  ton-miles.  At  7  cents  per  ton-mile, 
upwards  of  333  million  may  be  expected,  and  at  5  cents 
the  volume  would  increase  to  almost  a  full  billion.  At  3 
cents  the  volume  would  jump  to  over  4  billion  ton-miles. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  becomes  apparent  when 
it  is  recalled  that  in  1941  ( the  year’s  traffic  upon  which  this 
study  is  based)  the  volume  of  all  air  borne  express2  of 
scheduled  airlines  in  the  United  States  totalled  only  slightly 
over  4  million  ton-miles.  Simply  stated,  the  potential  air 
traffic  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  alone,  at  15  cents  per 
ton-mile  is  approximately  6  times  the  1941  figure.  At  a 
10  cent  rate  the  potential  is  15  times.  At  a  7  cent  rate  it  is 
80  times ;  at  a  5  cent  rate,  233  times.  And  at  a  3  cent  rate, 
the  potential  is  actually  968  times  the  total  air  express 
volume  of  1941. 


2  Air  express  traffic  for  recent  years  was  as  follows: 


1941  .  4,150,150  ton-miles ; 

1942  .  7,951,408  ton-miles; 

1943  .  14,346,704  ton-miles. 


( Annual  Airline  Statistics,  Fiscal  Years,  1986-1941,  and  Recurrent  Reports 
of  Mileage  and  Traffic  Data,  June  1942-1943,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 
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•  Represented  by  J.  Prescott  Blount,  Manager,  Perishable  Cargo,  United 
Air  Lines. 
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•  *  *  •  • 

In  summing  up,  the  Wayne  University  report  appears  to 
be  conservative  in  its  estimates  of  potential  tonnage.  Be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  statistics  it  was  evidently  not  possible  to 
show  the  potential  on  such  air-worthy  items  as  cherimoyas, 
papayas,  mangoes,  and  certain  types  of  berries.  There  are 
other  items,  such  as  fresh  figs,  strawberries,  nectarines, 
and  mushrooms,  on  which  use  of  present  rail  and  truck 
statistics  may  not  reflect  the  true  air  potential  because  of 
the  probability  of  greatly  expanded  production  of  these 
and  other  items  when  we  really  enter  the  age  of  flight. 

•  •  *  •  • 
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Summary  and  Outlook 

Since  March,  1944,  when  the  first  study  in  this  series 
appeared,  there  have  been  encouraging  developments  in 
the  field  of  air  cargo.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  there 
was  really  no  such  thing  as  scheduled  air  freight.  At 
that  time  no  airline  had  filed  a  freight  tariff  and  the  ex¬ 
press  rates  were  so  high  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the 
airplane  for  the  movement  of  any  except  emergency  cargo. 
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Today,  several  airlines  and  new  all-freight  contract  car¬ 
riers  are  offering  air  cargo  service  at  ton-mile  charges  of  15 
to  25  cents,  and  one  major  airline  has  announced  a  post¬ 
war  rate  on  some  commodities  as  low  as  10  cents  a  ton-mile. 
These  rate  reductions  together  with  pioneering  shipments 
are  rapidly  taking  air  freight  out  of  the  conjectural  stage. 
Air  cargo  is  now  entering  the  phase  of  commercial  develop¬ 
ment. 

These  developments  make  it  more  than  ever  important 
that  studies  be  undertaken  to  forecast  the  probable  course 
of  air  cargo  expansion  and  to  explore  industrial  fields 
in  an  effort  to  discover  the  amount  of  freight  which 
probably  will  be  available  for  air  transport  in  the  near 
future. 

The  first  study1  in  this  series  investigated  the  air  cargo 
potential  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — commodities  selec¬ 
ted  because  it  was  believed  that  they  showed  promise  of 
contributing  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  to  the  skyways. 
That  study  points  out  that  the  predominant  traffic  in  fresh 
produce  is  from  West  to  East,  from  Southwest  to  East, 
and  from  South  to  North,  wuth  very  little  produce  traffic 
in  the  opposite  directions.  This  lack  of  return  cargo,  un¬ 
less  overcome,  will,  because  of  its  effect  upon  costs, 
handicap  the  development  of  air  freight,  for  no  air  carrier 
can  operate  with  maximum  economy  unless  traffic  in  both 
directions  is  in  reasonable  balance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

41639 

•  •  •  •  • 

Outlook  for  Air  Cargo  in  Drugs 

As  advancement  in  equipment  and  operation  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  makes  possible  substantially  lower  rates  and  as 

1  Spencer  A.  Larsen,  Air  Cargo  Potential  in  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tdblesy  Wayne  University  studies  in  Air  Transport  Number  One,  Detroit: 
Wayne  University  Press,  1944- 
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adjustments  within  the  industry  are  effected  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  benefits,  the  drug  industry  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  substantial  users  of  the  airplane  to  ship 
its  products  to  rapidly  expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

The  nature  and  use  of  a  large  portion  of  drugs  and 
medicines  is  such  as  to  call  for  rapid  shipment.  Their 
high  average  value  per  pound,  their  perishability,  their 
frequent  need  in  emergencies,  and  the  opportunities  to 
save  time,  distance,  package  weight,  and  capital  outlays, 
all  indicate  a  strong  disposition  to  air  shipment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  present  elaborate  and  expensive  dis¬ 
tribution  setup  of  the  drug  industry,  with  its  numerous 
branch  houses  and  consequent  large  inventories  and  facili¬ 
ties,  has  been  developed  with  the  object  in  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  quality  of  service  that  air  transport  operating 
from  the  manufacturer’s  home  base  can  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proximate  than  any  other  form  of  transportation. 

Present  methods  of  shipping  products  of  the  industry 
have  indeed  resulted  in  low  transportation  costs.  However, 
penalties  are  being  paid  for  the  extra  costs  of  warehous¬ 
ing,  large  inventories  in  transit  and  at  distribution  points, 
extra  handling,  heavy  packaging,  and  losses  through  break¬ 
age  and  spoilage.  Reductions  in  these  costs,  when  ac¬ 
curately  accounted  for,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying 
the  higher  transportation  charges  entailed  in  freighting 
by  air. 

»  •  «  •  • 

Top  management  in  the  drug  and  pharmaceutical  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  quick  to  see  these  market  opportunities 
at  home  and  abroad  now  being  brought  within  their  reach 
by  this  new  mode  of  transportation.  As  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  executives  discover  these  opportunities 
for  airborne  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  the  traffic  man- 
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ager  will  be  quick  to  adapt  bis  shipping  practices  so  as 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  air  transport,  which 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  will  become  a  shipping  rou¬ 
tine  in  the  industry. 

"Air  Transportation  in  the  Immediate 
Post-War  Period” 
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42574 

Section  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose 

The  tremendous  increase  in  production  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  war  has  created  a  serious  post-war  problem  for 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  This  problem — the 
adjustment  of  wartime  production  to  peacetime  needs — 
can  best  be  met  if  it  is  preceded  by  planning  and  by  in¬ 
telligent  preparation  for  markets  which  may  be  available 
after  the  war.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  present  study 
attempts  to  estimate  the  post-war  requirements  of  one 
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of  the  potential  aircraft  markets,  the  market  for  com¬ 
mercial  transport  planes. 

•  #  •  •  • 

42584 

•  •  ♦  m 

B.  Domestic  Air  Cargo 

The  carriage  of  cargo  provides  the  greatest  ultimate 
growth  possibilities  for  air  transport.  In  the  past,  rates 
have  been  so  high  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  total 
cargo  has  been  attracted  to  air  shipping.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  air  express  has,  nevertheless,  been  very  en¬ 
couraging,  increasing  from  an  estimated  200,000  ton-miles 
in  1931  to  3.5  million  in  1940.  With  such  a  small  base  of 
pre-war  air  cargo  it  is  not  practical  to  estimate  post-war 
volume  by  projecting  the  past  trend.  Bather,  the  procedure 
followed  here  is  to  analyze  1940  surface  traffic,  segregate 
the  types  and  classes  of  traffic  which  appear  to 

42585  be  most  susceptible  to  air  transport,  and  project 
these  into  the  post-war  period. 

•  •  #  •  • 


Air  Cargo  Rates 

Until  very  recently,  air  rates  averaged  80  cents  a  ton- 
mile.  It  is  assumed  in  this  study  that  by  1946  air  rates 
for  door-to-door  service  will  average  40  cents  per  air  ton- 
mile.  This  rate  is  based  on  combination  passenger-cargo 
plane  performance,  since  that  is  the  type  plane  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  used  generally.  Included  in  the  40 
cent  rate  is  an  allowance  of  8  cents  per  ton-mile  for  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  and  ground  handling  service.  By  1950, 
it  is  estimated  that  air  cargo  rates  will  fall  to  about  30 
cents  per  air  ton-mile,  reflecting  such  influences  as  in¬ 
creased  volume,  more  wide-spread  use  of  all-cargo  planes, 
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introduction  of  advanced  equipment,  and  further  economies 
in  operations. 

•  #  •  •  • 

42586 

•  •  •  •  • 

Estimate  of  Domestic  Post-War  Air  Cargo 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  previous  dis¬ 
cussion:  (1)  At  the  rates  indicated,  it  does  not  appear  that 
air  cargo  will  be  able  to  compete  with  surface  agencies 
on  a  basis  of  rate  in  the  early  post-war  years;  (2)  From 
the  point  of  view  of  rates,  type  of  service  offered,  and 
type  of  shipments  handled,  first  class  railway  express 
and  parcel  post  appear  to  be  the  principal  sources  from 
which  traffic  may  be  diverted  to  air  cargo. 

The  first  step  in  estimating  how  much  of  the  first  class 
express  and  parcel  post  might  be  diverted  to  air  cargo 
is  to  determine  the  portion  of  this  traffic,  which  in  1940, 
w^ould  have  derived  some  special  benefit  from  air  shipment. 
This  portion  is  estimated  at  325  million  air  ton-miles 
and  is  considered  the  1940  air  cargo  potential.  Next,  an 
estimate  is  made  of  how  much  of  this  traffic  might  have 
been  diverted  to  air  cargo  in  1940  at  various  ton-mile 
rates  above  that  actually  paid.  This,  in  effect,  amounts  to 
the  construction  of  a  demand  curve,  showing  anticipated 
volumes  at  the  variety  of  rates. 

Finally,  the  values  on  the  1940  demand  curve  are  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  post-w’ar  period,  giving  weight  to  such 
factors  as :  estimated  increase  in  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct;  effect  of  new  airline  stops  and  schedules  as  well  as 
of  an  anticipated  doubling  of  airline  routes;  estimated 
new  traffic  likely  to  be  developed  by  the  availability  of 
air  cargo. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  are  showm  in  Table  3 
which  indicates  for  each  of  3  post-wrar  years  the  air  cargo 
traffic  which  might  be  expected  at  various  rates. 
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TABLE  3 

Summary  or  Estimated  Post-War  Air  Cargo  Traffic 

At  Various  Ton-Mele  Rates 
Domestic 


Air  Cargo  Rates  Millions  of  Ton-Miles 

Per  Ton-Mile  _ 

(Cents)  1946  1948  1950 

80  .  6.3  8.5  10.9 

70 .  9.5  12.8  16.6 

60  .  16.0  21.5  27.8 

50  .  24.3  32.7  42.2 

40*  .  37.7*  50.7  65.6 

35*  .  48.0  64.6*  83.6 

30*  .  63.3  85.2  110.1* 

20  .  145.5  195.8  253.1 

14  .  298.0  400.8  518.3 


*  Indicates  rates  and  volumes  actually  estimated 
in  this  study. 


i 
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•  •  i  •  • 

Air  Candidates 

As  yet,  the  carriage  of  air  freight  is  in  an  experimental 
stage.  Much  of  the  present  development  that  has  taken 
place  has  done  little  except  to  discover  which  commodities 
are  air  freight  candidates.  Those  commodities  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  air  trans¬ 
port  are  generally  called  “air  candidates”.  We  define  an 
air  candidate  as  any  commodity,  the  value  of  which  at 
point  of  destination  is  sufficiently  enhanced  by  speed  in 
transit  to  warrant  transportation  by  aircraft.  The  in¬ 
herent  factors  which  determine  an  air  candidate  are,  gen¬ 
erally,  the  density,  perishability  and  instrinsic  value  of  the 
commodity;  the  incidental  factors  are  the  advertising  and 
novelty  value  attaching  to  air-borne  commodities,  the  in- 
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creased  utilization  of  property,  and  emergency  or  urgent 
need  for  speed  in  transportation. 

Experimental  operations  indicate  that  potential  air  can¬ 
didates  may  be  grouped  into  five  general  categories:  (1) 
Agricultural  products  (2)  Floricultural  products  (3) 
Fishery  products  (4)  Industrial  products  and  (5)  Better 
utilization  of  property. 

Research  indicates  that  industrial  products  should  have 
an  average  intrinsic  value  of  at  least  $1.00  a  pound  before 
the  commodity  can  generally  be  considered  to  be  an  air 
candidate. 

Greater  New  York  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  this  sur¬ 
vey  since  it  is  the  largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  population  and  in  the  value  of  its 
42788  manufactured  products.  New  York  City  by  itself 
accounts  for  over  27  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
products  manufactured  in  the  14  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  populations  over  500,000. 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Area  and  the  state  of 
Florida,  both  major  producing  areas  of  Agricultural  and 
Floricultural  perishables,  were  used  as  destination  areas 
in  surveying  the  potential  volume  of  air-borne  traffic  which 
could  be  generated  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

So  large  and  diversified  are  the  industries  in  the  New 
York  Area  that  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  reports  in 
series  on  an  individual  industry  basis. 

This  study  on  New  York’s  “Glamour  Industry”  is  the 
first  in  this  series. 

The  women’s  apparel  industry  is  the  largest  in  New 
York  and  represents  the  most  promising  air  potential. 

The  statements  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  study 
represent  very  largely  a  composite  of  informed  opinion  as 
expressed  by  manufacturers,  trade  associations  and  re¬ 
tailers.  Authoritative  literature  on  the  women’s  apparel 
industry  has  also  been  widely  quoted. 

The  potential  air  cargo  poundages  represent  an  evolu- 
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tionary  growth  rather  than  what  "will  be  shipped  today. 
Highly  stylized  and  seasonal  items,  such  as  dresses,  furs 
and  hats  will  be  the  first  to  move  by  air  on  a  sustained 
scale.  Once  shippers  become  accustomed  to  shipping  these 
garments  by  air  and  accept  air  freight  as  a  standard  trans¬ 
portation  medium,  they  will  begin  shipping  the  less  stylis¬ 
tic  and  costly  garments,  such  as  undergarments,  by  air  if 
rates  and  service  standards  are  competitive  with  surface 
transport  (Railway  Express). 

In  similar  fashion,  the  large  department,  chain  and 
ready-to-wear  stores  will  be  the  first  and  largest  users 
of  air  freight  on  a  sustained  scale.  After  these  establish¬ 
ments  will  have  successfully  passed  through  the  experi¬ 
mental  and  pioneering  stages  of  air  freight  and  established 
air  freight  on  a  firm  basis,  the  other  shops  will  come  into 
the  picture,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  competition. 

Under  the  present  abnormal  condition  there  is  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  high  priced  merchandise  than  is 
found  under  more  normal  conditions.  This  high  priced 
merchandise  can  easily  absorb  higher  transport  charges 
and  should  greatly  stimulate  the  growth  of  air  shipments. 
However,  it  can  be  expected  that  this  condition  will  end 
within  possibly  six  months  to  two  years  and  that 
42789  the  bulk  of  merchandise  will  again  be  in  the  low 
priced  range.  At  that  time  competitive  rates  and 
service  standards  will  be  extremely  important  in  holding  on 
to  freight  already  being  shipped  by  air,  and  in  securing  ad¬ 
ditional  cargo  for  air  shipment.  On  the  other  hand,  increas¬ 
ing  competition  should  encourage  the  use  of  air  freight. 

•  i  •  •  t 

42792 

•  ••it 

Summary  of  Conclusions 

1.  The  women’s  apparel  industry  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  offers  a  substantial  potential  poundage 
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available  for  air  shipment.  Tapping  this  potential  on  a 
large  and  sustained  scale  is  conditioned  on  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

42793  a.  Service  standards,  especially  store-door  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  and  dependable  adherence  to  sched¬ 
ules,  are  presently  more  important  than  rates  in  shipping 
high-priced  merchandise  by  air.  Transportation  charges 
are  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  overall  costs  of  this 
class  of  merchandise  which  normally  accounts  for  about 
five  percent  of  the  total  production. 

b.  The  bulk  of  apparel  merchandise  is  shipped  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express.  A  considerable  volume  of  medium-priced 
merchandise  and  a  lesser  amount  of  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  diverted  to  air  freight  at  rates  (10  cents  to 
14  cents  per  ton-mile),  competitive  with  Railway  Express. 

2.  As  previously  stated  in  the  Foreword,  department 
stores,  large  women’s  ready-to-wear  shops  and  apparel 
chains  will  be  the  first  and  largest  users  of  air  freight  on 
a  sustained  scale.  . 

3.  The  air  cargo  operator  cannot  economically  provide 
pickup  service  on  an  individual  basis  because:  There  are 
over  10,000  manufacturers  of  women’s  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  The  average 
shipment  of  apparel  and  accessories  is  small,  weighing 
less  than  fifty  pounds. 

Joint  pickup  service,  receiving  stations  and  the  use  of 
freight  forwarders  and  consolidators  offer  solutions  to 
Ihis  problem.  Container  type  equipment  could  facilitate 
mass  handling  of  small  shipments. 

4.  At  rates  of  10  cents  to  14  cents  per  ton-mile,  with 
adequate  service  standards,  there  is  an  immediate  air  po¬ 
tential  of  2,809,000  to  3,511,000  pounds  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  merchandise  a  year  from  Metropolitan  New  York 
to  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Area.  This  represents  an 
average  of  two  fully  loaded  C-47  airplanes  (6,000-pound 
payload)  every  working  day.  Greatest  concentration  of 
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traffic  will  occur  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 
Easter  and  Christmas.  Lightest  loads  can  be  expected  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer. 

5.  At  the  same  rate  levels  and  service  conditions, 
women’s  apparel  shipments  by  air  to  Florida  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  a  potential  of  1,448,000  to  1,810,000  pounds  a 
year.  While  this  averages  one  fully  loaded  C-47  every 
working  day,  about  two-thirds  of  this  traffic  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  four  month  period,  from  November  through 
February.  On  the  basis  of  potential  volume  of  traffic, 
direct  service  from  New  York  is  warranted  only  to  the 
three  metropolitan  areas  of  Jacksonville,  Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  Miami. 
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Table  5. — Estimated  Yearly  Potential  Volume  of  Women's  Apparel  Merchandise 
Available  for  Air  Carriage  Between  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  Bay 

Area  and  Florida — In  Pounds 


Tvfl  O*  APRAEEL 

Flow  via  ai.l 
Tranarort  Media 

Immediate 

Aia  Potential 

Eventual 

Air  Potential 

B«y  Area 

Florida 

Bay  Area 

Florida 

Bay  Area 

Florida 

Pur»  and  Pur  Garment* ...  . 

330,000 

9.000 

330.000 

9.000 

,>30.000 

9.000 

Dresses  (Unit  Pnce) . 

i.ooo.ooo 

1 .454,000 

580.000 

436.000 

960.000 

727,000 

Blouses  and  Waists.  . . 

188.000 

105.000 

64.000 

31,000 

115.000 

55.000 

Suits . . 

300.000 

133.000 

120,000 

37.000 

220.000 

66,000 

Separate  Jackets  and  Skirts1 .  ... 

406.000 

142. 000 

30.000 

30.000 

160.000 

52.000 

Separate  Coats.  ...  . 

535.000 

261 .000 

134.000 

66.000 

268.000 

118.000 

Beach  wear  and  Slacks. . . . 

136.000 

79.000 

23.000 

12,000 

62.000 

28.000 

Sweaters .  . 

589,000 

303.000 

118,000 

61.000 

236.000 

106.000 

Bathing  Suits . . 

55.000 

44.000 

11.000 

8.000 

22.000 

16.000 

Children’!  Dresses . .  . 

263.000 

87.000 

66.000 

17.000 

105.000 

27.000 

Millinery ...  . 

“26,000 

549.000 

200.000 

190.000 

426.000 

321,000 

Neckwear.  Scarfs.  Handkerchiefs .... 

320.000 

122. 00C 

85,000 

24.000 

150,000 

39.000 

Negligees  and  Robes . 

413,000 

268.000 

112,000 

62,000 

190.000 

105.000 

Gloves  (Pabnc) . 

122.000 

32,000 

31 .000 

8.000 

60.000 

16.000 

Handbags  and  Small  Leather  Goods.. . 

1 .306.000 

734.000 

327.000 

147,000 

653.000 

294.000 

Underwear  (Woven) . 

1,195,000 

855.000 

238,000 

-  171.000 

478.000 

300.000 

Corsets  and  Brassieres . 

526.000 

326.000 

80.000 

i  49.000 

145.000 

Si ,000 

Shoes  (High  Priced) .  . 

150.000 

90.000 

150,000 

90.000 

150.000 

90.000 

Total .  , . 

9.279.000 

5,593 .000 

2 ,809,000 

1  .448.000 

4.728.000 

2,446.000 

zJ 


'Include*  Work  Jacket*  and  Work  Skirt*. 
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•  •  •  9  • 

The  Potential 

It  will  be  noted  that  Table  5  contains  two  estimates  of 
potential,  “immediate”  and  “eventual”.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  factors  involved  it  was  decided  that  this 
method  of  presentation  is  probably  the  most  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  in  depicting  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

Estimates  of  “immediate”  potential  are  based  chiefly 
on  the  appraisal  of  each  type  of  apparel  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  individually  possessing  those  previously  discus¬ 
sed  characteristics  considered  desirable  for  air  carriage. 
In  addition  consideration  was  given  to  the  make-up  of 
retail  distribution  in  each  destination  area,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  sales  volume  by  type  of  establishment  and 
price  line  of  merchandise.  Weight  was  also  given  to  the 
effect  of  the  comparative  distances  of  each  of  the 

42843  two  destination  areas  from  New  York  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  net  savings  in  transit  time  by  air  over 

surface  carriers.  Taking  into  account  the  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  provision  for  increased  production,  it  is  estimated 
that  women’s  apparel  merchandise  manufactured  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area  represents  an  immediate  air 
potential  of  2,809,000  to  3,511,000  pounds  a  year  to  the 
Bay  Area  and  1,448,000  to  1,810,000  pounds  to  the  State 
of  Florida. 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  the  returns  of  the  Bay 
Area  survey  with  the  independently  derived  estimates. 
The  derived  poundage  on  a  monthly  basis  is  236,000  pounds, 
or  approximately  thirty  percent  over  the  Survey  figure  of 
183,000  pounds  a  month.  Since  the  Bay  Area  Survey 
covered  only  a  selected  list  of  retailers  from  whom  a  par¬ 
tial  response  was  received,  it  is  felt  that  the  thirty  per¬ 
cent  difference  between  the  two  figures  is  entirely  reason¬ 
able  and  that  the  similarity  between  the  two  figures,  ar- 
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rived  at  completely  independently  of  each  other,  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  validity  of  the  methods  used  and  results 
obtained. 

The  estimates  listed  as  “eventual  potential”  represent 
the  poundages  that  are  likely  to  be  air  borne  when  the 
pioneering  stage  of  air  freight  is  over.  The  figures,  which 
are  about  half  the  total  flow  and  somewhat  less  than  double 
the  “immediate  potential,”  are  admittedly  based  on  con¬ 
siderable  guesswork.  They  presuppose  a  wider  accept¬ 
ance  of  air  freight  by  all  types  of  retail  establishments 
and  the  carriage  by  air  of  merchandise  which  is  presently 
considered  too  low  priced  for  air  candidacy  and  for  which 
speed  of  shipment  is  of  no  particular  consequence.  There 
is  little  evidence  for  estimating  what  the  distribution  of 
traffic  will  be  after  air  freight  becomes  a  mature  instru¬ 
ment  of  transportation.  It  is  conceivable  that  for  certain 
types  of  commodities  air  freight  may  divert  comparable 
tonnages  from  surface  transport  as  did  the  railroads  from 
canals.  In  addition,  this  new’  medium  of  transportation 
may  create  new  markets  and  broaden  existing  ones,  thus 
generating  traffic  formerly  non-existent.  In  this  light  the 
estimates  of  4,728,000  to  5,910,000  pounds  a  year  to  the 
Bay  area  and  2,446,000  to  3,058,000  pounds  to  Florida  un¬ 
doubtedly  err  on  the  conservative  side,  especially  since 
the  factors  of  population  growth  and  production  increase 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  it  is  felt  that 
presentation  of  these  figures  helps  to  give  perspective  in 
planning  for  the  future. 

Related  to  every  day  operations  the  “immediate”  po¬ 
tential  indicates  10,400  to  13,000  pounds  an  average 
42844  business  day  to  the  Bay  Area  and  5,400  to  6,800 
pounds  an  average  business  day  to  Florida.  This 
means  about  two  C-47’s,  or  one  C-54  at  67  percent  load 
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factor,  a  day  to  the  Bay  Area  and  about  one  C-47  a  day 
to  Florida. 

Actually,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “average 
business  day”  in  the  apparel  trade.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  industry  is  characterized  by  sharp  seasonal 
variation.  Although  this  has  been  greatly  mitigated  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  conditions 
will  return  to  a  very  much  similar  state  in  the  near  future. 

The  Bay  Area  is  very  fortunate  in  this  regard  since  it 
enjoys  comparatively  smooth  year-round  retail  activity 
owing  to  its  rather  constant  cool  climate.  Peak  loads  to 
this  area  can  be  expected  in  the  pre-holiday  months  of 
November  and  December  and  in  late  March  and  early 
April.  Lowest  load  factors  will  be  encountered  from  May 
through  August. 

On  the  other  hand,  Florida  offers  a  poor  prospect  for 
sustained  year-round  operations.  The  bulk  of  its  high  type 
retail  sales  volume  (probably  over  sixty-five  percent)  takes 
place  in  a  four-month  period,  from  November  through 
February.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  flow  of  high- 
class  merchandise  slows  down  to  a  veritable  trickle.  While 
a  considerable  volume  of  export  traffic  to  South  America 
can  be  expected  to  develop  and  be  routed  through  Miami, 
it  is  not  believed  that  this  traffic  will  greatly  benefit  the 
domestic  operator.  This  contention  is  based  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  trend  for  international  operators  to  be  granted  domes¬ 
tic  routes  to  inland  traffic-generating  points.  Thus,  we 
can  expect  the  carrier  operating  through  South  America 
to  pick  up  its  freight  in  New  York,  refuel  at  Miami,  and 
continue  on  to  South  America.  There  is  certainly  more 
economic  and  operational  justification  for  a  through  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  type  than  for  a  split  operation  involving  the 
loss  of  time  and  added  expense  of  reloading  at  Miami. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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CUMINT  Q VASTER 


YEAR  TO  DATE 


REVENUE  TON-MILES.. 


OPERATING  REVENUES 


3100  T  ransportation : 


PiMengor. - 

Mail — United  8tates. . 

Mail — foreign _ _ 

Express......... . . 

Freight . . 

Exocss  baggage . . 

Nonscheduled  transport  servi< 
Other  transportation . . 


Cons  m 
kariKW 
Tom-Mils 
CD 


CnM  r»» 
kahrsMOs 
Tok-MiLS 

M 


ToTAX.  TaANSrORTATZOK 


4100  Incidental  revenues — net.. 


Total  Oferatiho  Retsxuxs - 


OPERATING  EXPEN8E8 


5100  Flying  operations . . . 

5200  Direct  maintenance— flight  equipment - 

5000  Depreciation — flight  equipment - 


5100  |  Ground  operations . . . . . 

Ground  and  indirect  maintenance . . 

Passenger  service . . - . . . . 

5400  Traffic  and  sales . . . . 

0500  Advertising  and  publicity . - 

General  and  administrative . . . — 

Depreciation — ground  equipment . . 

Total. _ _ _ _ 

Total  Otzkatisc  Expenses _ 

Net  operating  inoome _ _ _ 

7100  Nonoperating  inoome  or  expense — net. . . 


Net  inoome  before  inoome  taxes _ 


0100  Inoome 


\mwn\ 


Net  Pboptt  oa  Loss  for  Period. 


24.861 *26 
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43477  WILLIS  AIR  SERVICE,  INC. 

Commander  Airline 
Teterboro  Air  Terminal 

TETERBORO,  N.  J. 

Hasbrouck  Heights  8-1880-1-2-3-4 

July  26,  1948. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 

Washington  25, 

D.  C. 

Gentlemen 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Form  41  Report  filed  by  Willis 
Air  Service  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1948  in  which 
appears  certain  errors  inadvertently  included  and  which  we 
request  correction  be  noted. 

A.  In  account  3105  on  Schedule  B  entitled  “Express”  the 
revenue  $50,177.47  should  be  deleted  and  show  zero  revenue, 
and  under  account  3106  entitled  “Freight”  should  appear 
$50,177.47. 

B.  Under  Schedule  B,  account  5100  under  “Year  to  Date” 

•  should  read  $39,891.55  instead  of  $38,891.55. 

% 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  the  above  corrections  are  taken 
into  account. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Willis  Air  Service,  Inc. 
(Signed)  S.  J.  Napoli 
Chief  Accountant. 

S.  J.  Napoli 
HB 

Air  Freight 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  WITNESSES 
Stuart  G.  Tipton 

Stuart  G.  Tipton  is  General  Counsel  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association  of  America  and  Vice-President  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College  and  North¬ 
western  University  Law  School.  After  a  brief  period  of 
employment  on  the  legal  staff  of  another  Government 
agency,  he  became  associated  with  the  General  Counsel’s 
office  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  in  the  fall 
of  1935.  During  the  years  1937  and  1938,  Mr.  Tipton  was 
one  of  the  attorneys  assigned  to  do  the  legal  work  for  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation.  In  that 
connection,  he  participated  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
state  and  federal  legislation  affecting  civil  aeronautics, 
and  in  the  drafting  and  study  of  the  various  bills  which 
culminated  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au¬ 
thority  in  the  fall  of  1938,  Mr.  Tipton  was  employed  by 
the  Authority  in  various  legal  capacities,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  in  February,  1944,  was  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America  in  February,  1944,  as  General  Counsel  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Assistant  to  the  President.  For  approximately  a 
year  following  the  untimely  death  of  Colonel  E.  S.  Gorrell, 
the  President  of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  Mr.  Tip- 
ton  served  as  Acting  President  of  the  Association.  On 
January  1,  1946,  Mr.  Tipton  resumed  his  original  position 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  Association,  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  since  that  date. 

He  has  been  Vice-President  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  since 
June,  1945. 
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Lewis  C.  Sorrell 

Lewis  C.  Sorrell  is  Professor  of  Transportation,  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  for  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 

In  1911  he  graduated  from  Colgate  University,  after 
specializing  in  economics  as  an  undergraduate  student. 
He  entered  upon  graduate  work  in  general  economics, 
political  science,  and  law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1914,  and  completed  most  of  the  residence  work  during  • 
the  next  four  years  at  that  institution.  His  field  of  special 
interest  was  transportation,  and  his  thesis  was  written  in 
the  field  of  industrial  traffic  management,  based  upon 
first-hand  investigation  of  actual  operations  of  some  twelve 
prominent  companies  with  very  extensive  shipping  and 
receiving  departments,  export  and  import  activities,  and 
large  traffic  departments.  These  studies  of  actual  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  departments  extended  over  a  period  of  some 
six  years,  and  were  detailed  to  the  point  of  actually  fol¬ 
lowing  through  the  policies,  procedures,  and  techniques 
involved  in  the  diversified  activities  of  firms  possessing 
very  diverse  traffic  characteristics,  such  as  animals  and 
animal  products,  grain  and  grain  products,  iron  and  steel 
products,  agricultural  implements,  coal,  heating  equip¬ 
ment,  mail  order  houses,  department  stores,  and  chambers 
of  commerce. 

For  a  period  of  three  years  Dr.  Sorrel  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  investigation  of  the  activities  performed  in  the 
operating,  maintenance,  traffic,  and  accounting  departments 
of  certain  railroads  serving  the  Chicago  terminal,  includ¬ 
ing  an  intensive  study  of  that  terminal  itself. 

Since  1918,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has 
been  a  full  professor  since  1930. 
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in  1923  lie  was  a  witness  in  the  suit  involving  the  Sani¬ 
tary  District  of  Chicago,  with  respect  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  railway  operations  in  that  area.  In  1925-6  he  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  cartage  industry  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  conducted  one  of  the  few  surveys  of  this 
character  that  had  been  conducted  down  to  that  time. 

In  1932  he  became  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  spe¬ 
cialist  on  transportation  matters,  for  the  Railway  Busi¬ 
ness  Association — a  position  which  he  held  until  March, 
1942.  The  Railwav  Business  Association  includes  some 
400  industrial  companies,  a  substantial  part  of  whose 
products,  such  as  steel  rails,  cars,  locomotives,  chemicals, 
and  numerous  other  supply  items,  found  markets  among 
the  railroads.  His  activities  in  this  position  necessitated 
intensive  study  of  almost  every  phase  of  transport  regu¬ 
lation  relating  to  railroads,  waterway  carriers,  and  high¬ 
way  carriers,  and  also  study  and  forecasts  of  future  traffic 
trends,  passenger  and  freight  on  the  railroads,  highways, 
waterways,  and  airways  of  the  nation.  It  also  included 
studies  of  the  national  defense  aspects  of  rail  transpor¬ 
tation,  investigation  of  deferred  maintenance  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  financial  studies  relating  to  a  majority  of  the 
Class  I  railways  of  the  United  States.  During  this  time  he 
completed  a  study  of  the  matter  of  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads. 

In  May,  1942,  he  joined  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply, 
War  Production  Board,  in  Washington,  first  as  consultant 
on  traffic  studies,  and  subsequently  as  Chief  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Section  of  that  agency.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
responsible  for  estimating  the  expected  traffic  demands 
upon  the  railways  in  1943,  and  recommending  programs  of 
allocation  of  critically  short  materials,  such  as  steel,  cop- 
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In  January,  1943,  Dr.  Sorrell  became  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  for  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  and 
devoted  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  that  position  until 
January,  1945,  when  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Association  on  a  part-time  basis. 

In  1930  Dr.  Sorrell  published  the  results  of  his  study  of 
industrial  traffic  management  in  a  volume  known  as  “Trans¬ 
portation,  Production  and  Marketing.”  In  1935  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  brochure  on  the  organization  of  the  federal  agencies 
dealing  with  transportation ;  in  1937,  “Government  Owner¬ 
ship  and  Operation  of  Railways  for  the  United  States”; 
and  in  1941,  “Passenger  Traffic  Prospects  in  the  United 
States,  1940-50”.  Aside  from  the  extensive  reports  which 
formed  the  work  of  the  Transportation  Conference  of 
1933-5  of  which  Dr.  Sorrell  was  secretary  and  general 
analyst,  he  has  prepared  and  published  from  time  to  time 
some  forty  or  more  articles  and  monographs  dealing  most¬ 
ly  with  some  phase  of  transportation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STUART  G.  TIPTON 
IN  THE  AIR  FREIGHT  CASE 

Some  of  the  applicants  in  this  proceeding  have  charged 
the  presently  certificated  airlines  with  a  lack  of  interest 
and  initiative  in  the  field  of  property  transportation  and 
a  preoccupation  with  the  passenger  and  mail  part  of  the 
business.  Although  such  assertions  purport  to  be  state- 
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ments  of  fact,  they  are  in  reality  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  applicants — an  opinion  necessarily  based 
upon  only  such  facts  as  were  known  to  and  selected  by 
the  applicants  making  the  charges.  The  facts  selected  as 
a  basis  for  the  charges  are  not  enumerated.  But  in  any 
event,  we  would  not  be  content  to  rest  upon  the  applicants’ 
knowledge  or  selection  of  the  pertinent  facts,  or  their 
opinion  as  to  what  they  prove.  Instead,  we  prefer  to  recite 
for  the  record  the  facts  which  we  consider  pertinent  and 
let  the  Board  draw  its  owm  conclusions. 

With  that  objective  in  mind,  I  shall,  at  the  outset,  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  two  things :  First,  I  should  like  to  review  some 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe  in  1939  so  as  to  recall  to  the  Board  the 
conditions  under  which  the  certificated  airlines  have  been 
forced  to  operate  for  the  past  seven  years — a  review  which, 
in  my  opinion,  adequately  explains  any  supposed  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  certificated  air  carriers  with  passenger 
and  mail  traffic.  Second,  in  order  that  the  Board  may 
properly  appraise  the  charge  of  lack  of  interest  and  initia¬ 
tive,  I  shall  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the  joint  activities 
of  the  presently  certificated  air  cariers  (and  in  some  cases 
of  their  corporate  predecessors)  in  the  field  of  property 
transportation.  I  emphasize  the  word  “joint”  because  I 
shall  make  no  effort  to  relate  the  activities  of  individual 
airlines  in  this  field. 
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There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  should  like  to  discuss, 
and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  safety  regulations 
and  requirements  applicable  to  the  scheduled  air  carriers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  applicable  to  non-scheduled 
carriers  and  contract  carriers,  on  the  other.  While  we 
are  not  concerned  here  with  the  justification  for,  or  the 
effect  of,  these  differences  from  a  safety  standpoint,  they 
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do  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  method  of  operation 
proposed  by  some  of  applicants  and  upon  their  costs  of 
operation.  Consequently,  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
operating  experience  of  the  applicants  and  of  their  pro¬ 
posals  can  be  made  only  in  the  light  of  the  safety  regula¬ 
tions  applicable  to  their  past  operations,  as  compared  with 
those  which  they  must  observe  upon  certification. 

Part  I 

Activities  of  the  Certificated  Airlines  and 
Conditions  Affecting  Their  Operations,  1939-1947 

Although  much  of  the  material  which  follows  is  not 
generally  known,  it  is  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Board, 
because  they  participated  in  many  of  the  actions  and  deci¬ 
sions  which  I  am  going  to  describe.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  refresh  everyone’s  recollection  upon  the  events 
of  past  years.  It  is  awfully  easy  to  forget  the  past,  and 
very  difficult  to  recapture  the  atmosphere  under  which 
everyone  worked  during  the  war  and  the  months  immedi¬ 
ately  following  its  close. 

The  airlines  began  to  feel  the  affects  of  the  war  prior  to 
the  time  the  United  States  actually  became  involved  in  it. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  war  had  begun  in  Europe,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1939,  the  acquisition  of  transport  aircraft  became 
difficult,  largely  because  of  the  increased  purchases  of  air¬ 
craft  in  this  country  by  foreign  governments.  It  also  be¬ 
came  more  difficult  to  secure  the  requisite  technical 
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personnel,  since  the  airlines  had  for  many  years  relied 
heavily  upon  Army  and  Navy-trained  flight  personnel  to 
serve  as  co-pilot  trainees.  During  the  period  between 
September  1939  and  the  time  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  the  scheduled  airlines  transferred  about  45  trans¬ 
port  aircraft  to  foreign  governments,  some  of  them  being 
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sales  direct  to  foreign  governments  and  others  being  sold 
to  the  United  States  and  transferred  by  our  government 
to  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  war 
prior  to  the  time  we  entered  it  also  had  its  effect  upon 
airline  plans  and  operations.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  September  13,  1940,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

“The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  expanding 
the  combatant  air  strength  of  the  United  States  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  magnitude  of  this  effort  neces¬ 
sitates  the  elimination  of  unessential  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  on  the  limited  national  resources  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aviation  material  and  trained  aviation 
personnel  for  purposes  not  essential  to  national  policy. 
A  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Air  Transport  In¬ 
dustry.  These  conferences  have  enabled  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  adopt  a  common  policy  with 
respect  to  their  relations  with  the  Air  Transport 

Industry* 

“The  War  and  Navy  Departments  consider  that  the 
Air  Transport  Industry  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
National  Defense,  but  that  its  requirements  are  second 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  armed  forces.  Priority 
in  allocation  of  aviation  personnel  and  material  must 
be  given  to  military  and  naval  aviation.  However,  un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  it  is  both  necessary  and  prac¬ 
ticable  to  allocate  available  aviation  personnel  and  ma¬ 
terial  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  air  line  service  without  reduction  in  its  safety  and 
reliability. 
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“Specifically  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  pro¬ 
pose  to  adhere  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  following 
policies : 

“(a)  During  the  present  limited  emergency  to  order 
to  active  duty  only  those  air  line  employees  who: 
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“(1)  Hold  reserve  of  National  Guard  commis¬ 
sions  and  who  can  be  spared  without  seriously  dis¬ 
rupting  the  organization  which  employs  them. 

“(2)  Are  enlisted  in  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve 
and  are  receiving  retainer  pay  from  the  Navy 
Department. 

“(3)  Hold  reserve  commissions  and  accept  air 
line  employment  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

“(b)  In  the  event  of  a  general  mobilization,  and 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
effort  involved,  to  order  to  active  duty  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  reservists  for  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  needs  of  the  service 
are  more  important  to  the  nation  than  the  needs  of  the 
industry.  The  Departments  will  in  each  case  give  due 
consideration  to  the  representations  of  the  airline 
officials  themselves  and  of  whatever  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
airlines  at  that  time.  The  decisions  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  must  be  final  in  each  case.  Those 
decisions  will  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  to  the  national  defense  of  the  individual  in 
his  military  or  civilian  capacity. 

“(c)  To  cooperate  with  each  other,  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Industry  and  the  established  governmental  co¬ 
ordinating  agencies,  particularly  the  Advisory  Com- 
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mission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  insuring 
that  the  airlines  obtain  such  aircraft,  engines,  and 
aeronautical  material  as  are  essential  to  continuance 
of  safe  and  reliable  transportation. 

“(d)  To  cooperate  with  each  other,  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Air  Transport  Industry  in 
evolving  the  solutions  of  the  various  aviation  personnel 
problems  in  a  manner  which  will  most  effectively 
further  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  National 
Defense  without  disrupting  the  Air  Transport  Indus¬ 
try  which  is  one  of  its  essential  adjuncts. 

“It  is  requested  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
take  the  following  action  to  assist  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  accomplishing  the  foregoing: 

“(a)  Promulgate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
appropriate  air  line  officials. 

“(b)  Request  the  air  lines  to  reconsider  their  ex¬ 
pansion  programs,  particularly  as  to  personnel  and 
equipment,  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  coordinated 
program  of  requirements  which  are  considered  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation. 

“(c)  Request  the  airlines  to  submit  future  material 
requirements  to  the  Advisory  Commission  before 
concluding  contracts  for  procurement  or  causing 
engineering  or  design  studies  to  be  initiated  by 
manufacturers. 
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“(d)  Request  air  lines  to  cooperate  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  by  not  attempting  to  obtain 
the  services  of  additional  trained  military  and  naval 
personnel  who  have  not  been  stated  by  the  War  or 
Navy  Department  to  be  available  for  such  employment 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  national 
defense. 
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“(e)  Request  the  airlines  to  designate  a  permanent 
representative  for  liaison  with  the  governmental 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  matters. 

“(f)  Inform  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Air  Transport  Industry  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  foregoing  requests. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

/s/  Henry  L.  Stimson 
Secretary  of  War 

/s/  James  Forrestar 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

While  the  acquisition  of  new  transports  was  restricted, 
in  accordance  with  this  letter,  a  few  new  aircraft  were 
added  to  the  airline  fleet  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  As  a 
result,  the  average  number  of  aircraft  in  operation,  and 
the  available  seat  miles,  increased  slightly  from  1940  to 
1941.  (See  Exhibit  ATA-3).  The  airlines  were  able  to 
maintain,  during  the  year  1941,  an  average  of  350  aircraft 
on  the  lines,  and  to  operate  a  little  over  2,300,000  seat  miles 
during  that  year. 

At  the  end  of  1941,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  all  possibility  of  increased  capacity  went  glimmering. 
In  early  1942,  the  government  took  175  transports  then 
being  operated  by  the  airlines  and  forced  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  another  169,  thus  reducing 
the  average  fleet  operated  during  the  year  1942  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  183,  and  the  total  available  seat  miles  to  a  little 
short  of  2,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  air¬ 
lines  were  able,  during  that  year,  to  increase  aircraft 
utilization  by  over  20%  as  compared  with  1941.  This  re¬ 
sulted  from  several  sweeping  executive  actions 
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which,  in  effect,  placed  the  airlines  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  government 
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utilization  an  important,  but  secondary,  element.  With  the 
enormous  pressure  for  increasing  transportation  capacity, 
maximum  airplane  and  crew  utilization  became  the  number 
one  objective.  Under  this  regime,  the  airlines  were  able  to 
increase  their  average  daily  miles  flown  per  plane 
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from  about  1,000  in  1941  to  over  1,800  in  some  months. 
(See  Exhibit  ATA-3.)  The  airlines,  with  the  consent  of 
the  airline  pilots,  also  sought  and  secured  legislation  to 
amend  the  applicable  statute  to  permit  them  to  increase 
the  monthly  flying  hours  of  pilots  from  85  to  100.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  measures,  the  capacity  of  the  airline  fleet 
to  transport  the  essential  traffic  remained  hopelessly  in¬ 
adequate. 

These  conditions  were,  of  course,  known  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  May  6,  1942,  the  President  had  imposed  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  200  on  the  number  of  transport  aircraft  which  could 
be  operated  on  the  domestic  airlines.  Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Committee, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  ODT,  and  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board,  the  President  amended  this  order  on  April 
29,  1944,  to  lift  the  limitation  to  a  total  of  300  aircraft. 
When  the  limitation  was  finally  removed,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  release,  dated  November  29,  1944,  announcing  the 
removal  stated,  “The  demand,  however,  for  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  of  essential  personnel,  mail,  and  express  in  the 
United  States  remains  critical.”  These  changes  of  policy 
were  reflected  in  increased  equipment  for  the  airlines. 

By  the  middle  of  1944,  the  military  services  had  obtained 
sufficient  transport  aircraft  of  their  own  to  begin  to  release 
airline  aircraft  previously  requisitioned,  and  the  airline 
fleet  from  that  point  on  gradually  increased.  In  June  of 
1944,  the  fleet  consisted  of  217  aircraft,  mostly  DC-3’s,  but 
with  a  few  Lockheed  Lodestars  included.  By  June  of  1945, 
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this  number  had  been  increased  to  338,  with  still  the  same 
type  of  transports.  It  wasn’t  until  July,  1945,  that  the 
airlines  finally  got  back  the  fleet  with  which  they  had 
started  the  war. 

But  this  increase  in  airplanes  did  not  mean  that  the  air¬ 
lines  were  gradually  freed  to  develop  their  business. 
It  meant  that  the  airlines  were  to  use  their  fleets  to  carry 
the  essential  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  told  them  to  hauL  Passenger  load  factors  still  re¬ 
mained  at  astronomic  heights.  In  June  of  1944,  with  an 
average  fleet  of  217  aircraft,  there  was  an  industry 
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load  factor  of  92.13%.  In  June  of  1945,  with  a  fleet  of  338 
airplanes,  the  industry  load  factor  was  91.54%.  And  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  industry  figures,  and 
that  they  constituted  an  average  of  weak  and  strong  seg¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country.  Individual  airline  figures 
will  show  98  and  99%  load  factors  over  heavily  traveled 
sectors  of  their  routes  for  months  on  end.  Reference  to 
Exhibit  ATA-5  will  show  that  there  was  no  substantial 
reduction  in  express  and  mail  offloadings  and  refusals. 
The  priority  load  factors  on  the  major  sections  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  June  of  1944  was  75.7  %  and  they  remained  high  in 
1945,  although  no  definite  data  on  priority  load  factors  are 
available  after  January  1,  1945.  Also,  notwithstanding 
this  increase  in  the  fleet,  government  controls  were  not  re¬ 
leased  in  any  respect  Service  pattern  changes  still  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  government,  and  charter  and  special 
services  were  still  forbidden. 

Another  problem  which  aggravated  airline  difficulties  was 
the  shortage  of  crews.  As  I  stated  previously,  when  the 
airline  fleet  was  requisitioned,  the  airlines  were  left  with 
just  enough  crews  to  operate  the  aircraft  which  were  left 
with  them  for  operation.  When,  about  the  middle  of  1944, 
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the  government  began  to  return  the  aircraft  previously 
requisitioned,  the  crews  which  had  been  taken  were  not 
returned.  It  was  up  to  the  airlines  to  find  and  train  the 
crews  for  these  operations — a  task  made  very  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  candidates  for  such  jobs  were  also 
candidates  for  jobs  as  draftees.  Through  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  airlines,  Selective  Service,  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  and  the  ODT,  methods  were  worked  out  by  which 
an  almost  exact  balance  could  be  maintained  between  the 
aircraft  on  the  lines  and  the  crews  to  operate  them.  No 
airline  was  permitted  to  maintain  on  its  payroll  any  re¬ 
serve  crews.  Even  under  this  arrangement,  which,  in  view 
of  the  number  of  agencies  involved,  was  rather  complicated, 
the  airlines  found  difficulty  in  meeting  their  crew  require¬ 
ments  because  of  the  necessity  of  training  men  who  came 
to  the  airlines  with  less  experience  than  had  pre- 
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viouslv  been  the  case.  Of  course,  there  could  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  standards  of  competency  for  airline  crew’s, 
since  safety  of  operation  was  regarded  by  the  airlines  and 
the  government  agencies  concerned  as  a  primary  objective. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the  time  the  airlines 
were  being  asked  to  do  the  impossible  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  for  wartime  traffic  in  their  commercial  services, 
almost  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
military  contracts.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  all  19  airlines 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  performance  of  a  variety  of  services.  They 
ferried  military  aircraft;  they  modified,  repaired  and 
overhauled  military  aircraft  engines  and  other  equipment ; 
they  trained  pilots;  they  maintained  extensive  passenger 
and  cargo  transport  services  over  most  of  the  world;  they 
engaged  in  the  emergency  movement  of  troops ;  they  trans¬ 
ported  wounded  for  treatment;  they  built  airports;  and 
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they  established  airways.  Their  transport  operations  for 
the  armed  services  alone  reached  a  total  of  over  4  billion 
passenger  miles,  and  1  billion  ton  miles  of  cargo.  The 
contracts  of  ten  of  the  airlines  were  terminated  in  the  fall 
of  1944,  but  Northeast’s  contract  continued  until  April 
1945,  Western’s  until  August  1945,  and  Eastern’s  until 
October  1945,  while  the  contracts  for  America,  Northwest, 
United,  and  TWA  were  not  terminated  until  well  into  1946. 

Needless  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  air¬ 
lines  were  operating  did  not  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
to  promote  the  transportation  of  anything.  The  sales 
forces  of  the  airlines  were  practically  wiped  out,  and  that 
part  which  remained  was  forbidden  to  promote  traffic.  The 
efforts  of  the  ODT  and  of  other  government  agencies  were 
directed  to  reducing  non-essential  travel  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Non-priority  passengers  and  cargo  on  the  airlines 
during  those  years  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  government,  the  tougher  they  found 
it,  the  better  the  government  liked  it,  for  the  watch- 
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word  of  the  period  was,  “Is  your  trip  necessary?”  This 
governmental  policy  was  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
airlines  by  the  War  Department  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  informally,  that  promotional  efforts  and  competi¬ 
tive  action  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  airlines  should 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Consequently,  the  Air 
Traffic  Conference  of  America  adopted  a  resolution  on 
March  30,  1942,  which  prohibited  any  airline  from  issuing 
any  publicity  or  advertising  without  the  approval  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  given  under  standards  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  The  general  effect  of  these  standards 
was  to  outlaw  competitive  advertising  and  promotional 
publicity  of  any  sort.  This  procedure  was  followed  by  the 
airlines  for  more  than  a  year,  until  it  became  apparent  that 
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the  proper  pattern  of  publicity  and  advertising  had  been 
established.  Thereafter,  the  airlines  were  under  constant 
supervision  by  the  ODT  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  preparing  and  issuing  their  publicity  and  advertising. 

On  many  occasons  during  1944  and  1945  the  airlines 
were  criticized  for  introducing  into  their  advertising  even 
the  slightest  indication  of  promotional  efforts.  Railroad 
representatives,  who  were  under  a  ban  similar  to  the  one 
imposed  upon  the  airlines,  were  very  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the  airlines  adhered  strictly  to  the 
ban  on  promotion.  The  airlines  were  regulated  with 
particular  severity  as  the  number  of  aircraft  released  to 
them  increased,  for  they  were  being  released  under  Presi¬ 
dential  order  for  the  carriage  of  essential  traffic.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  which  had  joint  responsibility  with 
the  ODT  for  the  supervision  of  airline  advertising  and 
publicity,  carried  its  regulation  to  the  point,  in  1944,  of 
disallowing  an  advertising  expenditure  by  one  of  the  air¬ 
lines  in  a  mail  rate  case,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  was  not  necessary,  and  would  tend  to  promote 
travel  and  transportation.  For  reasons  that  will  appear 
hereinafter,  this  governmental  attitude  continued 
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for  some  time  after  the  war  was  over. 

After  V-E  Day  it  looked,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  air 
transport  industry,  as  if  within  a  short  time  we  would 
have  the  necessary  equipment  and  crews  to  transport 
newly-developed  business,  for  surplus  aircraft  were  becom¬ 
ing  available,  and  competent  pilots  were  being  released 
from  the  Army  for  employment  by  the  airlines.  This  idea 
was  very  rudely  shattered  one  morning  in  July  of  1945,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  call  from  Colonel  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  Director 
of  the  ODT,  who  summoned  me  to  his  office  for  a  discussion. 
When  I  arrived,  he  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that 
while  the  airlines  might  feel  that  the  war  was  about  over, 
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as  far  as  he  was  concerned  it  was  just  getting  under  way. 
He  then  explained  that  an  enormous  burden  had  been 
placed  upon  the  railroads  by  the  necessity  of  redeploying 
troops  that  had  been  in  Europe — transporting  them  to 
their  homes  or  to  the  west  coast  for  embarkation  to  the 
Pacific  theatre;  that  this  burden  was  greater  than  the 
railroad  system  could  bear;  and  that  he  proposed  to  take 
advantage  of  every  possible  means  of  transportation  to 
spread  the  responsibility  for  this  task.  He  stated  that  he 
wanted  every  available  seat  on  the  airlines  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  We  replied  that  all  of  our  space  was  then 
being  operated  subject  to  government  priority,  but  that 
if  the  government  wished  to  establish  a  higher  priority  for 
troop  movements,  we  would  be  glad  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  carry  such  troops  as  the  government  de¬ 
sired  to  have  carried  by  air.  We  stated  that  we  would  de¬ 
vote  our  capacity  to  whatever  service  the  government 
desired,  but  that  we  could  not  decide  the  relative  priorities 
of  the  various  classes  of  essential  traffic.  Colonel  Johnson, 
of  course,  appreciated  our  position,  and  called  in  other 
government  departments  before  deciding  this  issue.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  airlines’  commercial  services  could 
not  be  diverted  to  the  transportation  of  troops,  in  view 
of  the  priority  loads  then  being  carried.  Instead  the  air¬ 
lines  were  directed  to  create  what  actually  amounted 
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to  a  brand  new  transcontinental  airline  system,  operating 
14  additional  daily  transcontinental  schedules  between 
Newark  and  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  We 
were  given  60  C-47’s  to  operate,  and  were  requested  to  put 
this  service  into  operation  within  thirty  days. 

In  considering  the  job  imposed  upon  the  airlines  at  this 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  government  had 
seen  to  it,  all  during  the  war,  that  the  airlines  did  not 
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retain  any  more  crews  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
operate  the  equipment  on  hand.  Consequently,  when  the 
airlines  were  requested  to  establish  the  new  transcontin¬ 
ental  service,  no  crews  were  available  to  operate  those  60 
airplanes,  which  constituted  about  a  20%  increase  in  the 
total  airline  fleet  practically  overnight.  Through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Army,  and  particularly  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  return  of  many 
ex-airline  captains  then  in  the  Army.  Additional  crews 
were  taken  from  Army  contract  services,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  60  days  from  the  time  of  the  original  order,  the 
airlines  were  operating  what  w’as  then  called  the  “Transcon 
project”  at  full  capacity.  In  this  service,  they  carried  from 
coast  to  coast  about  16,000  troops  a  month. 

At  about  this  same  time,  the  airlines  were  under  pressure 
to  increase  their  passenger,  mail  and  cargo  services  from 
another  source.  On  June  21,  1945,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  addressed  a  letter  (Exhibit  ATA-6)  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  which  it  stated: 

“It  is  clear  to  the  Board  that  the  high  load  factors, 
the  heavy  priority  traffic,  the  displacements  and  re¬ 
fusals  of  passengers  and  mail,  and  the  war  traffic 
demands  which  are  being  made  and  will  be  made  with 
increasing  urgency  as  a  result  of  redeployment  require 
the  immediate  provision  of  new  transport  aircraft  for 
our  civil  air  carirers.  Our  national  transportation 
system  is  already  overtaxed  in  meeting  requirements 
of  the  war  and  redeployment  which  have  not  yet 
reached  their  maximum  demand.  We  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  new*  aircraft  are  required  to  serve  the  war 
program.” 
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In  the  course  of  its  discussion,  the  Board  stated  that  the 
air  carriers  needed  to  put  into  service  more  than  100  planes 
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“to  meet  conditions  which  press  for  immediate  solution”. 
Thus,  at  the  same  time  the  airlines  were  working  to  get 
the  Transcon  project  under  way,  they  were  working  with 
representatives  of  the  War  Department,  particularly  the 
Air  Transport  Command,  in  providing  additional  aircraft 
for  their  commercial  services.  At  that  time,  a  schedule  of 
delivery  of  surplus  aircraft  to  the  airlines  was  developed, 
which  provided  for  the  release  of  153  DC-3  type  aircraft 
to  the  airlines  between  July  of  1945  and  February  of  1946. 

With  these  projects  under  way,  the  war  with  Japan 
ended.  How~ever,  most  of  the  rigid  wartime  controls  were 
continued  until  late  October.  The  priority  system,  the 
prohibition  against  charter  or  special  service,  and  the  re¬ 
strictions  against  advertising  were  continued  until  that 
time.  It  again  appeared  that  it  might  be  possible,  before 
long,  to  begin  developing  new  business,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States  still  remained  at  high  levels,  the  passenger 
load  factor  in  November  of  1945  being  about  86%.  These 
thoughts  were  again  interrupted  by  a  summons  from  the 
Director  of  ODT,  who  poured  cold  water  on  me  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  again  that  as  far  as  the  airlines  were  concerned, 
the  war  was  just  beginning.  He  stated  that  the  arrival  of 
troops  on  the  western  seaboard  from  the  Pacific  had  reached 
such  enormous  proportions  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  airlines  to  participate  further  in  the  transportation  of 
troops  in  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  then  imposed  upon 
the  railroads.  We  again  stated  that  if  the  Government 
agencies,  including  the  ODT,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  would  inform  us  exactly  what  they  wanted  done, 
w’e  would  do  everything  in  our  power  to  do  it. 

After  meetings  with  representatives  of  all  these  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  it  was  decided  that  this  time  it  would  be 
necessary  to  disrupt  the  commercial  service  of  the 
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airlines.  The  government  told  ns  that  they  wanted  70% 
of  the  east-bound  capacity  of  the  airlines’  scheduled  com¬ 
mercial  services  for  troops.  Within  a  few  days  thereafter, 
the  airlines  worked  out  in  detail  the  method  of  routing 
the  troops,  using  not  only  all  schedules  of  the  four  trans¬ 
continental  carriers,  but,  through  connecting  services,  many 
schedules  of  six  other  carriers  operating  east  and  west 
services.  These  discussions  resulted  in  the  issuance  of 
ODT  Order  No.  58,  which  became  effective  on  December 
3,  1945 — a  little  over  two  weeks  after  we  had  originally 
been  informed  of  the  necessity  for  additional  troop  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  permitted  us  to  carry  eastbound  about  21,000 
troops  a  month  on  our  commercial  services,  in  addition  to 
the  16,000  troops  a  month  we  were  carrying  on  the  Trans- 
con  operation,  or  a  total  of  37,000  troops  a  month. 

The  airlines  were  not  even  permitted  to  digest  this  block 
of  priority  traffic  before  the  ODT  made  additional  de¬ 
mands  for  troop  transport.  On  December  3rd,  Colonel 
Johnson  informed  me  that  the  airlines  would  have  to  work 
out  a  way  to  haul  100,000  troops  a  month.  We  immediate¬ 
ly  set  out  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  this  could  be  done. 
We  worked  out  such  a  plan,  but  in  order  to  meet  this 
quota  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  airlines  to 
carry  troops  on  their  commercial  services  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  We  undertook  to  expand  the  Transcon  operation, 
and  to  provide  additional  space  on  our  east-bound  serv¬ 
ices.  This  would  have  permitted  us  to  carry  50,000  troops 
a  month  in  each  direction.  We  presented  these  plans  to 
Colonel  Johnson,  but  were  then  informed  that  he  did  not 
need  west-bound  capacity,  and  that  we  must  plan  to  carry 
S4,000  troops  a  month  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  East. 
After  studying  this  problem,  we  were  forced  to  inform 
Colonel  Johnson  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  than 
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ninety  days.  It  was  necessary  to  give  Colonel  Johnson 
this  reply  because  he  was  asking  for  more  airline  capacity 
than  then  existed  by  several  thousand  seats,  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  make  a  very  substantial  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  airline  system  in  order  to  comply. 
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This  we  were  willing  to  do,  but  it  would  have  required 
ninety  days.  Colonel  Johnson  decided  that  the  necessary 
reorganization  should  not  be  attempted  because  the  crisis 
would  be  past  before  it  would  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  pressure  upon  the  airlines  to 
furnish  passenger  transportation,  we  received  constant  re¬ 
quests  from  government  agencies  to  block  out  space  for 
them  after  the  priority  system  had  been  terminated.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  alone  asked  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  to  them  of  240  seats  daily,  at  nine  major  traffic 
centers. 

This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  all  during  this  time  our 
commercial  services  had  been  inadequate  to  handle  the 
business  that  presented  itself.  In  July  of  1946,  for  the 
first  time  in  three  years,  the  industry  load  factor  on  the 
certificated  airlines  fell  below  80.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  65  or  70%  load  factor  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
the  highest  which  can  be  reached  and  still  provide  ade¬ 
quate  service,  the  extent  to  which  the  airlines  have  been 
failing  in  this  respect  is  made  clear. 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1946,  and  it 
is  well,  at  this  point,  to  step  back  and  look  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  airline  industry  and  the  jobs  the  airlines 
then  had  laid  out  before  them.  In  appraising  what  will 
follow,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  airlines  are  regu¬ 
lated  common  carriers,  operating  under  a  statute  which 
requires  them  to  give  adequate  service,  and  to  carry  the 
traffic  which  presents  itself.  They  cannot  pick  and  choose. 
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Specifically,  they  cannot  leave  passengers  sitting  on  the 
ground  while  they  develop  new  business  in  the  form  of 
cargo-  Facilities  had  to  be  made  available  for  existing 
traffic  before  airlines  were  justified  in  creating  newT  de¬ 
mands. 

In  order  to  meet  war  needs,  the  airline  system  had  been 
twisted  and  distorted  and  stretched  and  strained  to  the 
point  where  there  was  little  resemblance  between  the  in¬ 
dustry  which  had  started  the  war  and  that  which 
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ended  it.  In  peace-time,  a  major  function  of  the  airline 
system  is  to  promote  traffic  of  all  kinds.  That,  obviously, 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  system.  For  four  years  the  air¬ 
lines  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  Their  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions  had  been  decimated,  and  those  employees  who  re¬ 
mained  had  been  forced  to  curb  traffic  promotion  activities 
for  four  years.  The  airlines  were  faced  in  early  1946 
with  the  necessity  of  changing  their  course  ISO  degrees, 
and  of  going  full  tilt  in  that  direction.  A  large  part  of 
the  traffic  organizations  had  never  worked  under  anything 
but  the  priority  system  under  which  they  did  not  sell 
traffic,  but  parceled  out  airline  space — then  at  a  premium. 
Between  15  and  20%  of  the  airline  route  mileage  had  not 
been  operated  since  early  1942,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  again  to  give  service  on  those  routes.  Sixty-five 
intermediate  points  on  the  regular  routes  had  not  been 
served  for  years,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  May 
of  1946  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  service  to  those 
points  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Top  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  were  just  returning  to  the  airlines,  after  having 
been  away  from  their  desks  for  almost  four  years,  and 
subordinate  personnel  previously  employed  by  the  air¬ 
lines  were  coming  back  to  undertake  their  old  jobs  again. 
In  short,  the  airlines  were  faced  wdth  the  necessity  of  re- 
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building  in  a  short  time  an  industry  that  had  been  twenty 
years  in  development,  and  this  rebuilding  had  to  be  done 
under  circumstances  which  could  hardly  have  been  more 
unfavorable. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946  there  was  a  pent-up  passenger 
demand  which  actually  exceeded  6  billion  passenger  miles 
in  1946,  as  against  a  little  over  3^2  billion  in  1945.  The 
airlines  were  responsible  for  the  carriage  of  cargo  and 
mail,  but  the  major  problem  was  moving  the  passenger 
traffic — the  one  which  had  presented  itself  all  during  the 
war.  Preparations  for  that  had  to  be  made  first.  This  is 
what  was  involved.  The  Transcon  project  had  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Seventy  percent  of  east-bound  passenger  space 
was  requisitioned  by  the  government.  To  accom- 
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modate  additional  passengers,  more  equipment  would  have 
to  be  put  on  the  line.  About  150  0-54’s  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  converted,  and  this  latter  task  was  a  most 
difficult  and  expensive  one,  since  these  ships  not  only  had 
to  be  equipped  with  passenger  interiors,  but  they  all  had 
to  be  completely  dismantled  and  overhauled  to  meet  CAA 
specifications.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  Constellations  had 
to  be  put  on  the  line. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  airlines  were  able 
to  increase  their  equipment  from  an  average  of  397  air¬ 
planes  in  December  of  1945  to  an  average  of  579  in  July 
of  1946 — a  really  remarkable  achievement  by  any  stand¬ 
ards.  It  was  made  even  more  remarkable  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  new  types  of  equipment  during  this  period, 
'with  all  of  the  maintenance,  training  and  housing  difficul¬ 
ties  that  entailed.  The  change  in  type  of  equipment  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  December  of  1945  available 
seat  miles  operated  were  about  369  million,  while  those 
operated  in  July  of  1946  were  about  714  million.  The  fleet 
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was  increased  by  182  airplanes,  but  the  available  seat 
miles  were  increased  very  nearly  100%. 

The  shortage  of  passenger  equipment  has  been  solved, 
but  in  January  of  1946  it  was  still  a  problem  that  the 
airlines  had  to  meet.  This  increase  in  capacity  was  felt 
throughout  the  airline  system,  and  raised  problems  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  first  one  was  personnel.  Flight 
and  maintenance  crews  had  to  be  employed  and  trained. 
Every  classification  of  airline  employment  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  take  care  of  vastly  expanded  operations.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  done  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  as  of  July  1,  30.08%  of  all  airline  employees  were 
World  War  II  veterans. 

With  this  expansion,  the  airline  industry,  in  the  spring 
of  1946,  was  a  series  of  bottlenecks  which  had  to  be  broken 
before  the  airlines  could  be  said  to  be  giving  adequate 
service.  New  telephone  equipment  had  to  be  secured  in 
order  to  handle  expanding  traffic.  As  everyone  will  re¬ 
call,  this  equipment  was  not  available  for  months. 
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Reservations  and  ticketing  procedures  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  revised  in  order  to  handle  additional  traffic.  Ter¬ 
minal  buildings  at  major  centers  were  too  small,  and  special 
provision  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 
With  the  addition  of  big  airplanes,  ramp  space  was  at  a 
premium,  and  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  more  of 
it.  Hangar  space  was  limited,  and  building  restrictions 
made  it  difficult  to  provide  additional  space.  Additional 
facilities  had  to  be  provided  for  the  fueling  of  aircraft, 
and  additional  tank  trucks  could  be  had  only  from  the 
government,  a  long  and  costly  process.  Ground  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  were  severely  overtaxed,  and  new  auto¬ 
motive  equipment  for  this  purpose  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
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which  arose  as  an  incident  to  the  expansion  the  air¬ 
lines  had  to  make  in  order  to  take  care  of  traffic,  which 
was  clamoring  for  airline  space. 

I  have  saved  to  the  last  the  reference  to  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  which  the  airlines  have  faced,  and  still  do 
face — a  problem  which  must  be  solved  before  either  pas¬ 
sengers  or  cargo  can  be  handled  in  really  large  quantities. 
That  is  the  problem  of  handling  air  traffic  in  such  a  way 
that  air  transport  operators  can  provide  a  fully  reliable 
service.  The  other  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  have 
either  been  solved  or  are  well  on  their  way  to  solution, 
but  this  one  is  far  from  it.  The  regulated  air  transport 
operators  will  spend  almost  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  the  conduct  of  research 
necessary  to  achieve  the  results  desired. 

These  were  the  difficulties  which  the  airlines  were  forced 
to  contemplate  in  early  1946,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
this  year  that  the  certificated  airlines  could  really  be 
said  to  have  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  develop 
new  traffic.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  airlines,  will  all  of 
their  troubles,  have  been  ready  and  anxious  to  develop 
the  cargo  field.  The  have  filed  cargo  tariffs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order,  and  on  the  following  dates: 
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October  1,  1944 .  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

July  1,  1945 .  Transcontinental  &  Western 

Air,  Inc. 

December  1,  1945 .  Braniff  Airways,  Inc. 

January  1,  1946 .  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

February  1,  1946 .  United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

April  9,  1946 .  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

June  21,  1946 .  Inland  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

June  21,  1946 .  Western  Air  Lnes,  Inc. 
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July  15,  1946 .  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 

Corporation 

August  15,  1946 .  Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines, 

Inc. 

August  15,  1946 .  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

September  15,  1946....  National  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
November  15,  1946....  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
January  1,  1947 .  Mid-Continent  Airlines,  Inc. 


Their  effort  in  developing  this  branch  of  the  business  has 
been  phenomenal.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1946, 
they  carried  a  total  of  30  million  ton  miles  of  cargo,  of 
which  over  12  million  was  freight,  and  they  increased  the 
ton  miles  of  freight  carried  from  a  little  over  277,000 
in  January  of  1946  to  over  3  million  in  October  of  1946. 
(See  Exhibit  ATA-7.) 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  description  of  what  the  airlines 
have  done  jointly  in  the  field  of  property  transportation. 

Part  II 

Joint  Activities  of  the 

Certificated  Airlines  in  Property  Transportation 

The  joint  activities  of  the  certificated  airlines  or  their 
corporate  predecessors  (all  of  whom  I  shall  refer  to  here¬ 
after  as  “the  airlines”)  with  respect  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  property  can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
fall  of  1931,  seven  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  These  joint  activities  had  been 
preceded  by  the  activities  of  individual  airlines  dating 
back  to  at  least  the  fall  of  1927,  when  the  first  agreement 
with  the  Railway  Express  Agency  for  the  transportation 
of  air  express  was  executed.  In  the  fall  of  1931, 
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the  carriers  who  were  then  parties  to  the  agreement  with 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  after  consultation  with  one 
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another,  commenced  negotiations  with  the  Agency  for  a 
revision  of  the  air  express  contract.  As  a  result  of  those 
negotiations,  an  amended  air  express  agreement  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  of  January  1,  1932,  and  remained  in  effect  until 
the  agreement  was  again  revised  on  February  1,  1936. 

During  the  life  of  the  second  air  express  agreement  with 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  a  number  of  the  airlines, 
including  American  Airways,  Eastern  Air  Transport, 
Pennsylvania  Airlines,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
and  certain  of  the  smaller  airlines,  participated  in  the 
formation,  in  June,  1932,  of  another  express  company, 
called  General  Air  Express.  General  Air  Express  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  June  30,  1932,  in  competition  with 
the  service  conducted  by  the  balance  of  the  airlines  under 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  agreement.  This  division  of 
the  air  transport  industry  into  two  competitive  air  ex¬ 
press  systems,  at  a  time  when  the  traffic  available  at  the 
rates  required  to  cover  operating  costs  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  competitive  services,  foredoomed  at  least  one 
of  the  competitors  to  failure.  By  February  1,  1936,  all  of 
the  lines  participating  in  General  Air  Express,  with  the 
exception  of  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  became 
parties  to  the  agreement  with  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
and,  after  a  final  attempt  to  maintain  its  own  individual 
air  express  service,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air  be¬ 
came  a  party  to  the  Railway  Express  Agency  agreement  on 
September  1,  1937. 

The  revised  agreement  with  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  which  became  effective  on  February  1,  1936,  was 
further  amended,  as  of  February  24,  1943,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and,  as  amended, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  under  section  412(b)  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  that  the  air¬ 
line  parties  to  the  Air  Express  Agreement  are  not  mere 
silent  or  inactive  partners  in  the  air  express  busi- 
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ness  as  conducted  under  the  Agreement.  Section  17  of 
the  Agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Traffic 
Committee,  consisting  of  one  representative  designated  by 
each  airline  party  to  the  Agreement.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  this  Committee  is  a  management  policy  com¬ 
mittee  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  has  final 
jurisdiction  over  some  matters  and  advisory  jurisdiction 
over  others.  This  Committee,  and  its  various  subcom¬ 
mittees,  have  been  increasingly  active  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  and  the  success  of  its  efforts,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  is  attested  by  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  air  express  moved  during  that  period. 
Thus,  the  number  of  air  express  shipments  carried  under 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  agreements  increased  stead¬ 
ily  from  465,726  in  1936  to  2,146,650  in  1945,  and  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1946 
to  an  annual  basis  would  show  a  further  increase  to 
2,798,835  for  the  year.  Similarly  the  total  weight  of  the 
shipments  carried  increased  from  3,733,573  pounds  in  1936 
to  40,126,755  in  1945,  and,  on  the  same  basis  of  projec¬ 
tion  mentioned  before,  would  be  41,991,377  in  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  activity  of  the  Traffic  Committee  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Air  Express  Agreement  itself  it 
and  other  industry  groups  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement,  and  particularly 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  to  surveys  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  operations  of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  audits  of  its  books,  and  consideration  of  various 
proposals  for  improvements  in  the  service  and  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  between  the  airlines  and  the  Agency.  These 
studies  can  be  said  to  have  culminated,  in  the  summer  of 
1945,  in  a  proposal,  which  was  advanced  by  a  group  of 
airlines  after  several  months  of  study  and  consideration, 
that  the  airlines  organize  their  own  express  company. 
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This  proposal,  when  submitted  to  the  industry  at  large 
for  consideration,  in  turn  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  program  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
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airlines,  and  which  will  be  explained  more  fully  later  in 
this  statement. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  air  express,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  for  nearly  twenty  years  now,  the 
airlines  have,  under  the  various  air  express  agreements, 
been  offering  a  service  for  the  transportation  of  property 
by  air  which  was  available  to  shippers,  both  at  airline  and 
off-airline  points,  and  with  only  such  limitations  on  the 
types  and  weights  of  shipments  as  were  made  necessary 
by  the  capacity  of  the  aircraft  in  use  or  by  safety  con¬ 
siderations.  To  be  sure,  the  service  has  been  to  a  major 
extent  a  small-package  service  of  a  high-speed,  door-to- 
door  variety,  in  keeping  with  the  historic  concept  of  an 
express  service,  as  distinguished  from  a  freight  service. 
Nevertheless,  particularly  during  the  war,  large-sized  ship¬ 
ments  were  transported  in  considerable  volume,  and  the 
publication  of  air  express  commodity  rates  has  stimulated 
a  substantial  volume  of  traffic  of  a  type  which  might  well 
be  considered  to  be  freight,  rather  than  express. 

Turning  now  to  joint  activities  of  the  airlines  not  re¬ 
lated  directly  to  air  express,  the  first  major  step  of  the 
airline  industry  looking  toward  the  development  of  an 
over-all  cargo  program  was  taken  on  March  14, 1941,  when 
American  Airlines,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Transcontinental 
&  Western  Air,  and  United  Air  Lines  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.  By  an  agreement  dated  December  31,  1942,  all  of 
the  other  airlines,  except  All  American  Aviation,  became 
participants  in  the  enterprise,  and  All  American  joined 
under  an  agreement  dated  September  30,  1944. 
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Although  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.  granted  it  sufficiently  broad  powers  to  become  an 
operating  company,  the  first  assignment  given  it  by  its 
stockholders  was  an  extensive  program  of  research  into 
all  phases  of  cargo  transportation,  including  such  matters 
as  the  design  of  cargo  aircraft  and  related  equip- 
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ment,  terminal  facilities  and  ground  equipment,  opera¬ 
tions,  rates  and  tariffs,  markets,  international  traffic  and 
operations,  surface  transportation,  etc.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  of  its  incorporation,  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  had  em¬ 
barked  upon  this  program.  At  its  peak,  Air  Cargo,  Inc. 
employed  over  fifty  persons,  and,  in  addition,  had  avail¬ 
able  to  it  the  services  of  fifteen  airline  employees  on  loan 
to  it,  plus  those  of  some  thiry-five  or  forty  additional 
airline  employees  'who  functioned  on  advisory  groups.  Al¬ 
so,  as  part  of  its  program,  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  retained  the 
services  of  a  prominent  law  firm  to  conduct  extensive  re¬ 
search  into  the  multifold  legal  problems  surrounding  the 
operation  of  an  air  cargo  service. 

Due  to  the  advent  of  World  War  II  and  the  consequent 
unavailability  of  qualified  personnel,  particularly  in  such 
fields  as  engineering  and  operations,  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  was 
prevented  from  completing  certain  phases  of  the  research 
program  laid  out  for  it  Activity  in  those  fields,  however, 
-was  not  abandoned  by  the  airlines,  but  responsibility  for 
the  work  was  transferred  to  other  industry  groups,  which 
have  continued  the  work  in  those  fields. 

Although  it  was  necessary  for  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  research  on  a  more  limited  number  of  projects 
than  originally  contemplated,  its  work  in  those  fields  was 
intensive.  Its  greatest  activity  was  in  the  field  of  market 
research,  where  it  conducted  a  nation-wide  survey,  using 
crews  of  trained  investigators  who  were  given  access  to 
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the  shipping  records  of  firms  representing  thiry-three 
industry  groups  in  nineteen  major  industries.  Although 
the  program  of  the  corporation  is  still  not  entirely  com¬ 
pleted  (three  reports  still  being  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation),  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  did  release  to  its  stock¬ 
holders  over  thirty-five  market  research  studies  contain¬ 
ing  information,  not  only  as  to  air  potentials,  but  as  to 
such  matters  as  the  packaging  requirements  of  shippers, 
marketing  channels,  etc.  In  addition,  its  reports 
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included  five  dealing  with  aircraft  requirements,  three 
dealing  with  surface  transportation  problems,  seven  deal¬ 
ing  with  tariff  problems,  two  volumes  of  legal  studies,  and 
one  study  on  business  organizations.  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  has, 
also,  from  time  to  time,  studied  various  proposals  made 
for  its  participation  in  the  cargo  business  as  an  operating 
company,  and  has  made  recommendations  to  its  stock¬ 
holders  on  such  proposals. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  position  of  that  com¬ 
pany  and  its  stockholders  with  regard  to  the  publication 
of  the  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  studies.  I  understand  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  previously  in  this  proceeding  that, 
since  certain  of  the  applicants  have  obtained  access  to 
one  or  two  of  those  studies  and  have  relied  upon  them 
in  their  evidence,  the  studies  themselves  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  record.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  air¬ 
lines  have  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose,  such  sug¬ 
gestions. 

In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  material  on  which  the 
studies  were  based  was  obtained  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  under 
promise  of  confidential  treatment — and  could  have  been 
obtained  only  on  that  basis.  Many  shippers  whose  records 
were  examined  were  willing  to  disclose  the  desired  data 
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to  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  only  if  assured  that  such  data  would 
not  be  used  in  such  manner  as  to  become  available  to  their 
competitors,  and  that  assurance  w.as  given  by  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.  Consequently,  for  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  or  its  stockholders 
now  to  make  the  studies  available  for  public  inspection 
would  be  a  most  serious  breach  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  company. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  research  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducted  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  for  the  benefit  of 
its  stockholders,  at  an  expense  of  about  $400,000.  The 
material  contained  in  the  studies  is,  in  every  sense,  a 
trade  secret,  developed  and  obtained  by  the  airlines  for 
their  own  use  at  very  considerable  expense.  For  the  air¬ 
lines  to  be  expected  at  this  point  to  make  such  material 
available  to  persons  who  are  already  in  competi- 
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tion  with  them,  and  to  others  who  seek  to  use  the  material 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  they  should  be  authorized 
to  compete  with  them,  borders  on  the  absurd. 

It  was  for  the  reasons  mentioned  that  Air  Cargo,  Inc. 
furnished  copies  of  its  studies  only  to  its  stockholders. 
All  requests  for  copies  have  been  refused,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  Copies  were  furnished  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  with  a  request  that  the  material  be  treated  con¬ 
fidentially.  But  let  me  add  that  the  studies  were  not 
furnished  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  any  intent 
or  expectation  that  they  would  be  used  by  the  Board  in 
deciding  the  issues  in  this  or  any  other  proceeding,  and 
the  airlines  have  no  desire  that  they  be  so  used. 

While,  initially,  a  major  share  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  airlines  to  develop  an  over-all  cargo  program  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  other  industry 
groups  have  participated  increasingly  in  the  wmrk  as  time 
went  on.  For  example,  the  Aircraft  Requirements  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  as  early  as  1943. 
began  work  on  the  development  of  specifications  for  an 
all-cargo  aircraft — a  study  which  is  continuing  at  the 
present  time.  Similarly,  the  Association’s  Coimnittee  on 
the  Standardization  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Handling 
Equipment  has  developed  designs  of  such  items  as  carts, 
conveyors,  belt  loaders,  fork-lift  trucks,  etc.  In  addition, 
a  series  of  studies  initiated  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  in  the 
field  of  surface  transportation  has  been  continued,  and 
conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  looking  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  problems  involved  in  establishing 
through  service  with  surface  carriers  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  pick-up  and  delivery  arrangements  for 
air  cargo.  As  an  additional  example,  a  committee  of  cargo 
representatives  of  the  airlines  cooperated  throughout  the 
war  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  other  interested  government  agencies, 
in  devising  and  establishing  priority  procedures  for  cargo, 
space-control  procedures,  and  procedures  for  the 
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special  handling  of  particular  types  of  cargo. 

Due  to  the  disappearance  during  the  war  of  certain 
types  of  containers  and  the  increasing  demands  for  trans¬ 
portation  by  air  of  materials  not  previously  handled  (such 
as  ammunition,  radioactive  materials,  etc.),  the  need  for 
additional  research  into  the  suitability  of  various  types  of 
materials  for  transportation  by  air,  and  into  the  related 
problems  of  packing,  became  evident.  As  a  result,  a  Ship¬ 
pers’  Research  Division  was  established  within  the  Air 
Transport  Association  and  its  full  time  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  such  problems.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  necessary  laboratory  testing  and  similar  research, 
and  the  Division  has  to  date  released  four  reports. 
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Similarly,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  various  industry 
activities  in  the  field  of  cargo  traffic,  the  By-laws  of  the 
Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America  were  amended  as  of 
July  1,  1945,  so  as  to  establish  a  separate  Cargo  Traffic 
Section  within  the  Conference,  with  complete  and  final 
jurisdiction  over  industry  cargo  traffic  problems. 

As  a  result  of  studies  made  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Cargo  Traffic  Section  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con¬ 
ference,  the  airlines  became  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  publishing  their  air  freight  tariffs  in  a  consolidated 
form,  not  only  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  ex¬ 
pense,  but  also  as  a  service  to  the  shipping  public.  It 
was  felt  also  that  the  airlines  should  make  every  effort 
to  eliminate  the  variances  in  classifications  and  rules  which 
have  plagued  the  users  of  other  forms  of  transportation. 
In  order  to  carry  out  those  objectives,  among  others, 
sixteen  of  the  airlines  entered  into  an  Interim  Agreement 
Governing  The  Publication  And  Maintenance  Of  Certain 
Consolidated  Air  Freight  Tariffs,  which  has  been  filed 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (C.  A.  B.  No.  698)  but 
wffiich,  unfortunately,  the  Board  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to 
approve  and  concerning  which  an  investigation  is 
pending. 
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Studies  by  the  Cargo  Traffic  Section  and  the  Airline 
Finance  and  Accounting  Conference  have  also  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  development  of  interline  accounting 
procedures,  forms  for  interline  use,  including  a  unifonn 
airbill  which  would  contain  the  features  of  both  a  bill  of 
lading  and  a  waybill,  and  other  interline  procedures  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  cargo  and  the  interline  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts.  These  studies  have  resulted  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  an  Interline  Air  Cargo  Procedures  Agreement 
which,  with  the  accompanying  manuals,  prescribes  the  pro- 
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cedures  for  handling  interline  shipments  of  air  freight 
and  claims  arising  from  such  shipments,  and  provides  for 
the  settlement  of  interline  accounts  through  Airlines  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  Inc.  This  Agreement  has  also  been  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  climax  of  the  activities  of  these  various  industry- 
groups  came  in  the  report  of  a  special  interline  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
devising  and  recommending  to  the  airlines  an  over-all 
program  which  would  enable  the  airlines  to  provide  the 
best  possible  air  cargo  service  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The 
report  was  submitted  on  September  9,  1946.  The  program 
recommended  by  the  Committee  included  the  following 
steps : 

1.  The  publication  by  all  airlines  of  air  freight  tariffs, 
in  addition  to  the  air  express  tariffs  published  under 
the  Air  Express  Agreement,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

2.  The  elimination,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  of  any 
distinction  between  air  express  and  air  freight,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  services  into  a  single  “air 
cargo”  service,  which  would  offer  the  following  three 
optional  types  of  service  to  the  shipper: 

a.  Airport-to-airport  service  only; 

b.  Airport-to-airport  service,  plus  pick-up  and  de¬ 

livery  service  on  regular  schedule;  and 
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c.  Airport-to-airport  service,  plus  expedited  or  spec¬ 
ial  pick-up  and  delivery  service. 

3.  Modification  of  the  existing  Air  Express  Agreement  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  use  of  REA  facilities  for  pick-up 
and  delivery,  and  so  as  to  provide  through  service  to 
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off-airline  points  with  the  REA  as  a  connecting  sur¬ 
face  carrier. 

4.  Publication  of  consolidated  air  cargo  tariffs,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  agreement  mentioned  previously. 

5.  Publication  of  joint  rates  between  airline  points  where- 
ever  economically  justified. 

6.  Provision  by  each  airline  of  assembly  and  distribution 
services  for  small  shipments. 

7.  Completion  of  through-service  arrangements  among  the 
airlines,  covering  all  aspects  of  the  interchange  of  cargo 
traffic,  and  including  provisions  for  the  interchange  of 
cargo  flight  equipment  among  airlines. 

8.  Conclusion,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  of  through- 
service  arrangements  with  surface  carriers  so  as  to 
provide  a  through  service  for  air  cargo,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  airline  points,  but  between  all  points  in  the 
United  States. 

9.  The  establishment  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  as  a  ground- 
service  organization,  to  be  employed  by  the  airlines  as 
their  agent  to  perform  ground  services  of  the  following 
types: 

a.  The  provision,  directly  or  by  contract,  of  pick-up 
and  delivery  service  within  terminal  areas  at  all 
airline  points  within  the  continental  United  States. 

b.  The  provision,  directly  or  by  contract,  of  joint 
facilities  and  personnel  for  the  operation  of  city 
and/or  airport  cargo  terminals,  including  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities,  protection  for  valuable  shipments, 
etc. 
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c.  The  provision  of  additional  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  shipping  documents,  op¬ 
eration  of  local  clearing  houses  for  the  collection  of 
shipping  charges,  and  central  purchasing  of  air 
cargo  forms,  supplies,  etc. 

d.  Services  as  attorney-in-fact  for  the  airlines  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  through-service  arrangements  with  sur¬ 
face  carriers. 

This  recommended  program,  after  consideration  by  the 
airlines,  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  and  by  the  directors  and 
members  of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  put  the  program  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  directors  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  are  actively 
engaged  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  necessary  re¬ 
organization  of  that  company.  As  mentioned  above,  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  publication  of  consolidated  tariffs 
and  to  interline  procedures  have  already  been  executed. 
Drafts  of  the  interline  manuals,  referred  to  in  the  Pro¬ 
cedures  Agreement,  have  been  prepared  and  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  studied  by  the  committees  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  issuing  them.  Another  interline  commit¬ 
tee  has  drafted  a  form  of  through-service  agreement  with 
surface  carriers  which  is  being  studied  jointly  by  the  air¬ 
lines  and  a  committee  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions.  And  still  another  committee  is  investigating,  in 
conjunction  with  traffic,  engineering,  operations,  and  ac¬ 
counting  personnel,  the  problems  involved,  not  only  in  the 
interchange  of  cargo  aircraft  among  airlines,  but  in  the 
development  and  interchange  of  cargo  containers  suitable 
for  use  in  the  types  of  aircraft  presently  in  use  or  in 
prospect.  This  same  group  is  also  studying  the  feasibil- 
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ity  of  providing,  through  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  a  pool  of  re¬ 
serve  aircraft,  to  be  available  on  lease  to  the  various  air¬ 
lines  to  meet  seasonal  or  emergency  traffic  demands. 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  certificated  airlines,  in  adopting 
this  program,  to  provide  a  complete  and  fully  coordinated 
scheduled  air  cargo  service,  not  only  between  all 
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certificated  airline  points,  but,  by  interchange  with  sur¬ 
face  carriers,  between  all  points  in  the  United  States 
served  by  any  common  carrier.  While  such  a  program 
cannot  be  carried  out  overnight,  unexpectedly  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  putting  it  into  effect,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  full  realization  of  our  objective  is 
not  far  distant.  When  the  objective  is  achieved,  the  air¬ 
lines  are  confident  that  the  result  will  be  an  air  cargo 
service  which  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  shipping 
public,  and  which  will  be  second  to  none  that  would  be 
provided  on  any  sound  business  basis. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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ATP  MAJL  DISPDClXEnTS 
JUKE,  1943  3SKXKE  JUTE,  1945 


Exhibit  A1A-5 
Pngs  1 


Moras 


121S 


June 

Ju3y 

August 

Septonber 

October . 

November 

December 


NO.  0?  0V±E- 
LOADS  HE  POSTED 


2,273 

2,648 

2,727 

3,458 

3,310 

2,771 

4,006 


HEIUSED  AT 
CKOSIK  (LBS, 


1,425,612 
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1,771,501 

2,741,453 

2,929,385 

2,351,127 

5,011,683 


EE40TED  Ex 
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338,65: 
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415,24; 

592,931 


1944 


January 

3,563 

3,505,986 

548,233 
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3,895 

4,677,537 

543,709 

March 

3,734 

4,796,515 

558,594 
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3,588,649 

510,716 
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2,856 

2,486,474 
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2,589,871 

331,353 

July 

1,836 
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246,369 
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2,321 
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340,444 
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— 

-- 

December 
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601,443 
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2,916 

4,902,725 

445,816 
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4,913,785 
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2,624,443 
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Source:  Poet  Office  Department 
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ATP  ZXPIESS  DISPLACEMENTS 


OCTCESS,  1942  TEPOUUH  APCP3T,  1945 
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Source:  Railvay  Express  Agency 
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CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Washington 

June  21,  1945 

The  Honorable 
The  Secretary  of  War 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Through:  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

In  your  letter  of  February  12,  1944,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  which  you  delegated  certain  responsibilities 
to  the  Board  under  Executive  Order  8974,  you  stated  that 
the  War  Department  would  welcome  the  Board’s  estimates 
from  time  to  time  of  the  requirements  for  additional  equip¬ 
ment  for  civil  air  transportation  by  United  States  air  car¬ 
riers.  We  are  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  present  the 
urgent  need  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort  of  securing 
additional  aircraft  for  domestic  and  American-flag  car¬ 
riers. 

On  December  31, 1941,  domestic  air  carriers  operated  341 
aircraft.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  1942  the  total  fleet  of 
the  carriers  was  reduced  to  166  aircraft.  In  May  1945  the 
carriers  owned  or  had  allocated  to  them  346  aircraft,  which 
represented  an  increase  of  only  about  18  percent  over  the 
maximum  1942  seating  capacity.  About  55  of  these  346 
aircraft  were  still  in  process  of  conversion. 

With  the  limited  number  of  aircraft  available,  the  car¬ 
riers  were  nevertheless  providing  in  May  1945,  by  reason 
of  increased  utilization  and  other  efficiencies  in  operation, 
about  61  percent  more  schedules  than  in  early  May  1942. 
When  their  entire  fleet  is  placed  in  operation,  it  is  esti- 

*  • 

mated  that  the  percentage  increase  in  schedules  over  early 

•  *  -  .  i' 
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May  1942  may  reach  as  high  as  80  percent.  In  March  1945 
the  carriers  flew  62  percent  more  revenue  passenger  miles, 
408  percent  more  mail  ton-miles,  and  329  percent  more 
express  ton-miles  than  in  the  peak  months  of  1941. 

The  industry-wide  revenue  passenger  load  factor  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  February  28,  1945,  was  S8.6  percent. 
The  percentage  priority  traffic  on  the  routes  of  the  domestic 
air  carriers  continues  very  high.  Particularly  on  the  trans¬ 
continental  routes,  where  the  amount  of  service  presently 
operated  has  been  increased  64  percent  over  that  per¬ 
formed  in  early  May  1942,  priority  passenger  removals 
and  refusals,  both  military  and  civilian,  and  mail 
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removals  and  refusals  still  constitute  a  problem  of  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  proportions.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
February  28,  1945,  the  revenue  passenger  load  factor  on 
the  three  transcontinental  routes  was  91.2,  91.6,  and  95.9 
percent.  Such  data,  of  course,  reflect  very  little  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  traffic,  both  military  and  civilian, 
which  overflows  our  burdened  national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  and  which  would  seek  to  travel  by  air  if  air  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  were  more  adequate. 

The  foregoing  reflects  a  long-existing  need  for  additional 
equipment.  In  addition,  the  air  carriers  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  direct  impact  of  redeployment  from  the 
European  to  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  Specifically,  heavy 
air  cargo  shipments  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  and 
large  movements  of  ferry  pilots  from  west  coast  trans¬ 
shipment  ports  to  mid-continent  and  eastern  aircraft  plants 
are  developing.  Unquestionably,  the  transportation  needs 
for  redeployment  will  impose  a  unparalleled  tax  upon  the 
nation’s  entire  transportation  system,  a  burden  which  the 
air  carriers  will  be  asked  to  share  and  should  be  ready  to 
assume. 
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The  need  of  American-flag  carriers  for  additional  equip¬ 
ment  is  likewise  acoute.  There  are  many  international 
route  segments  operated  by  American-flag  carriers  on 
which  the  total  load  factor  is  well  over  90  percent.  Only 
on  the  Brownsville-Mexico  City  route  segment  of  Pan 
American  Airways  has  it  been  possible  for  the  Board  to 
certify,  under  Paragraph  2(c)  of  Executive  Order  9492, 
dated  October  24,  1944,  that  United  States  flag  services 
are  adequate  for  the  transportation  of  local  non-military 
traffic. 

The  Board’s  information  is  that  the  present  outlook 
for  domestic  and  American-flag  carriers  to  secure  promptly 
additional  equipment,  either  surplus  or  new,  is  not  good. 
This  is  a  discouraging  prospect  in  face  of  a  need  of  prob¬ 
ably  upwards  of  100  planes  to  meet  conditions  which  press 
for  immediate  solution.  In  addition,  the  condition  of  sur¬ 
plus  aircraft  in  recent  months  has  been  especially  poor, 
and  the  time  which  it  takes  to  convert  such  aircraft  for 
commercial  service  is  so  long  that  even  the  release  of  a 
large  quantity  of  such  aircraft  at  this  time  would  probably 
afford  only  a  minimum  of  relief  to  the  present  congestion 
and  the  immediate  future  demands  for  air  transportation. 

The  Board,  therefore,  respectfully  urges  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  make  available  to  domestic  and  American-flag 
carriers  a  number  of  both  two-engine  and  four-engine  new 
transport  aircraft.  The  availability  of  four-engine  air¬ 
craft  is  especially  desirable  in  both  the  domestic 
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and  international  operations  of  our  air  carriers.  In  the 
domestic  field  the  four-engine  aircraft  would  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  pilot  problem  by  permitting  the  same  number  of 
pilots  to  fly  units  having  a  greater  traffic  capacity.  Such 
aircraft  would  have  the  same  advantage  in  our  interna¬ 
tional  operations.  In  addition,  four-engine  aircraft  are 
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not  only  more  suitable  for  many  of  our  international  opera¬ 
tions  but  in  many  cases  are  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Board  that  the  high  load  factors,  the 
heavy  priority  traffic,  the  displacements  and  refusals  of 
passengers  and  mail,  and  the  war  traffic  demands  which 
are  being  made  and  will  be  made  with  increasing  urgency 
as  the  result  of  redeployment  requires  the  immediate  pro¬ 
vision  of  new  transport  aircraft  for  our  civil  air  carriers. 
Our  national  transportation  system  is  already  over- taxed 
in  meeting  requirements  of  the  war  and  redeployment 
which  have  not  yet  reached  their  maximum  demand.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  new  aircraft  are  required  to  serve 
the  war  program.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  such  addi¬ 
tional  information  as  may  be  desired  in  support  of  our 
urgent  recommendation  for  new  aircraft  to  provide  criti¬ 
cally  needed  national  transportation  facilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/S/  L.  Welch  Pogue 
Chairman 


!  !  1  j 
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TOB-HILE  STATISTICS 


3S 


ATC)  (1) 
PEXICST 


TOTAL 


1,838,777 
1,656,033 
1,23*,727 
1,501,206 
1,377,7*2 
1,626,926 
9, 235,  M3 


1,668,531 
1,7*3,017 
2,173/4*9 
2,025,373 
2, 22*, 675 
2, 091, *36 


1*2,333 
211,606 
227, *06 
3*5,965 
201,207 
273,700 


11, 926, *81  1, *02, 2*1 


1,668,531 
1,7*3,017 
2,173,4*9 
2,025,373 
2, 22*, 675 
2,091,*36 

1 

1,981,110 
1,867,6*1 
1, *62,135 
1,8*7,191 
1,578,9*9 
1,900,626 
22, 56*, 135 


(1)  Bo  aogragtttion  of  sxprtea  and.  fraigfct  statistic*  prior  to  Jaljr  1,  19*5. 
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19*6 


SEPSTST  TOW -ME 

BQ5BSS 

T0N-MU2S 

r2D  STATISTICS 

JSEIC2T 

TCH-MHJ5S 

TOTAL 

Jtaoax7 

1,379,**2 

277,279 

1,656,721 

Ib'bnaazy 

1,2*3,519 

*32,330 

1,675,8*9 

March 

1,573,890 

686,201 

2,260,091 

April 

1,70*, 586 

723,325 

2,  *27,911 

Kay 

1,937,761 

1,085,033 

3,022,79* 

Jdx» 

1,601,130 

838,137 

2,  *39, 267 

JUy 

1,676,389 

1,0*1,022 

2,717,  *n 

Auguat 

1,915,525 

1,719,6*6 

3,635,171 

Soptohor 

2,109,900 

2, 10*,  2*1 

*,21*,  1*1 

October 

V.  A. 

9.  A. 

SoroBber 

9.  A. 

9.  A. 

Dectniber 

9.  A. 

9.  A. 

15,1*2,1*2 

8,907,21* 

2*, 0*9, 356 

(X.  A.  7-  Hot  Available) 
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M.  D.  P.  U.  No.  3 


C  C  No.  2 


CILCNo.4 


(For 


CA.1  No-  10 

too  Foot  2 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

in  coi««cnoN  wim  ngmapAiMG  cuts  shown  «sn 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  1-A 

iror  canctKfiom  too  rooo  L  nermnj 
NAMING 

U.  AND  JOINT  AIRPORT  TO  AIR 
GENERAL  COMMODITY  RATES, 
CHARGES  AND  RULES 

APPLICABLE  TO 

AIR  FREIGHT 


ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

CONNECTICUT 

ILUNCXS 

INDIANA 

KENTUCKY 


FROM  AND  TO 
POINTS  IN  THE  STATES  Of 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MISSOURI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 

OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


AND  POINTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

A*  Nd— d.  Hnn 
ALSO 


P(cfc-4ip  and  Defivery  Rata*  and  Charges  for  the  points  named  in  American  Anfnes  Ind. 
Air  Freight.  Terminal  Area  Directory  No.  2.  CA-B.  No.  11,  CJLC  No.  5,  ILLCC  No.  3  and 
AA.D.P.U.  No.  4  supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


by  the  CM 


THIS  TARIFF  CONTAINS  BOTH  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

of  Paragraph!  W  and  U5  of  Section  224.1  of  in  Economic  Rogulotfoiw  authorized 


Governed,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  American  Airlines,  Inc^  Air  Freight  Rules 
Tariff  No.  X  CJLE.  No.  9,  CJLC  No.  3,  ILLCC  No.  1  and  MJXP.U.  No.  2  supplements  there¬ 
to  and  reissues  thereof. 


ISSUED  MARCH  27,  1946. 

Bhdht  May  A  1946,  on  RBnois  and  Mamochuteftt  IrrtroUate  Traffic- 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  26,  19461 
(Exapr  as  otherwise  provided) 


Issued  by 

CHARLES  A.  RHBNSTROM 
Vice  President  -  Soles 
100  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Printed  in  U&AJ 
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iicam  airliiss,  lie.  -  hi*  raiorr  mo.  i-a 


MOTION  1 


MTS  SCALE 


(Mr  Airport  to  Airport  Mto«  ood  Cfcorpts 


Soctloo  2) 


.  ^  2 

6*2 


S  5  5  3  * 

a  2  J \s  s 


2  l 


I  Si 


2  J  .  is  J  i  j 


3  *  o  V 


S  2  f  1  a 

■  1  ** 1  3  a  s 


a  a  a  s  s is  s  sag  s  i  §  s 


23 

15  36 

13  33  3 

XX  23  15  11 
7  20  7 

3  21  17 

XX  21 
XX*  25 
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]Wm  Bupod  .  .  .  •  , 

»  t  •  •  t 

!iPi  Tart . 

. . M.T. 

motor*  Toil*  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  .  .M.T. 

nrioiwo  city  .  .  .  . 

>  .  •  • .  del*. 

PW1*. 

miodpipMio. . 

•  •  •  •  l*u 

i  •  •  «  Arlx. 

Pran  5*060. 

.  *  •  .A«  I . 

XX  XX 
20  1 25  19 
o  xx 
XX  3 
30  31 
3  XX 

31  30  35  27 
3  7  XX  XL 

25  10 
0  3  5  13 

xx  13  11  sc 
xx  23  19  13 

XX  15  0  XX 

15  23  10  XX 
41  40  47  37 

5  13  0  XX 

XX  O  3  XX 
13  21  15  xx 

0  17  11  xx 
O  3  5  13 

0  3  3  11 

0  3  3  11 

5  xx  7 
10  127  23 


5  41 
27  0 

5  31. 

35  3 

XX  15  13 
11  25  23 


SC  5  SC  3  3 

17  25  17  17  21  10 

XX  7  5  3  3  3  17 

xx  5  5  x  xx  xx  21  xx 

333720313331153133 

xx  sc  0  5  XX  xx  21  5  xx 

203325.2731  20  11  27  20 

xx3xx73  523  6xx 
17  25  17  17  21  19  3  17  21 

13  71513  0112013  11 

XX  XX  3  3  XX  XX  rx  3  XX 

xx  19  Oxxxxxx  7  sc  15 


XX 
XX 

10  XX  11  15 
41  43  35  37  41 

XX  9  XX  3  7 

3  XX  XX  xx  sc 

0  15  XX  0  13 


13 
30  25 

3  15 
XX  21 
11  0 


Hr 


XX  *7  *3  5 

XX  3  3  xx  31  5  3 

35  43  30  31  13  45  43 

11  3  7  15  35  3  3 

XX  0  5  XX  25  11  0 

5  3  xx  7  20  7  5 


5  13 
11  .  7 
11  5 

11  •  5 
sc  3 
17  23 

XX  11 
o  XX 
33  30 
13  7 

3  XX 
3 


SC  5  - 

15  13  0 

15  11  0 

15  11  9 

0  7  3 

13  15  10 

3  xx  rx 
13  0  XX 

20  31  35 
17  15  11 

XX  XX  XX 

11  9  5 


7  13 


13  5  SC 

20  11  11 
20  11  0 

20  11  0 

5  |25  7  5' 

3  16  10 


Utf  o  •  . 

Antonio  . 
Slogo  .. . 

rroacioco 


apnamoi<i 

apriacfioia 


Pto.  13  xx  10 
Tnu  xx  25  33 
CPl.  21  41  40 

CPl.  27  41  40 

la a.  io  ■  xx  13 
MOO.  33  9  3 


SC  7 

0  xx 
33  17  31  33 
13  31  13  11 

XX  21  xx  XX 

7  25  0  5 


7  15  21  10  XX  13  5  XX  XX  XX  11  XX  0  23 

23XX35  33  21  20  21Z12S23  62125  XX 

37  10  81  40  41  43  35  37  41  30  25  3030  0 

30255151434535414141204130  17 

3  21  15  13  XX  7  3  XX  XX  XX  17  XX  3  20 

1335  3  313  71513  0  11  29  13  11.  43 
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MOICAM  AIRLINES,  1 1C.  -  AIR  FRSIMT  TARIFF  NO.  1-A 


SECTION  2 

T ARLES  OF  AIRFCRT  TO  AIRFQRT  CHARMS  AMO  RATES 
For  Plctap  MN  Do I  Ivory  CAorgot  tod  Rotot  too  Soctlon  3 

PART  A  -  CHARMS  FOR  SNIPMNTS  OF  99  POUNDS  AM  UNDER 


y  munn 


‘MSI 


2,04 

2,06 

2.00 


1*1.40 

*1.631 

1.57 

1.03 

1.61 

1.05 

1.60 

1.06 

2.04 

2.00 

1.73 

1.77 

1.61 

2.14 

2.20 

2.25 

1.85 

1.80 

2^0 

2^56 

2.41 

1.07 

2.01 

2.05 

2.46 

2.51 

2.57 

2.00 

2.13 

2.17 

2.62 

2.67 

2.73 

2.21 

2.25 

2.20 

2.78 

2.83 

2.80 

2^33 

2^7 

2.41 

2.04 

2.00 

3.04 

2.45 

2.40 

2.53 

3.10 

3.15 

3.20 

2.57 

2.61 

2.65 

3.26 

3.31 

3.36 

2.00 

2.73 

2.77 

3.42 

3.47 

3.52 

2.81 

2.65 

2.80 

3^7 

3.63 

3.06 

2.02 

2.06 

3.00 

3.73 

3.70 

3.54 

3.04 

3.06 

3.12 

3.80 

3.05 

4.00 

3.16 

3.20 

3J34 

4.06 

4.10 

4.16 

3.28 

3.32 

3.36 

4^1 

4.26 

4^2 

21  23 


*4.14 
4.29 
4.06  1  4.44 


2.73  3.10 
2.81  3.10 
2.80  3.28 


3.47 

3.57 

3.66 


3.84 

3.06 

4.06 


4.21 

4.34 

4.46 


4.56 

4.73 

4.8? 


4.05 

5.11 

5.27 


5.32  5.60 
5.50  5.86 
5.67  6.07 


2.56  2.06 
2.62  3.04 
2.60  3.12 


2,75  3.20 
2.62  3.28 
2.80  3.36 


2.05 

3.02 

3.06 


3.15  3.68 
3.22  3.76 
3.26  3.84 


3.35  3.02 
3.42  4.00 
3.46  4.06 


3.36 

3.47 

3.56 


5.43  5.84 
5.50  6.01 

5.75  6.16 


4.10  4.55 
4.21  4.67 

4.32  4.70 


4.01 

5.03 

5.15 


5.46  5.01 
5.60  6.07 


5.40 

5.54 

5.67 


5.27  5.80 
5.30  5.03 
5.51  6.07 


5.63  6.20 
5.75  6.33 
5.87  6.46 


5.36  5.00  *.60 
5.48  6.10  6.73 
5.50  6.22  6.86 


6.38  6.87 
6.54  7.05 
6.70  7.22 


6.86  7.30 
7.02  7.56 
7.18  7.73 


7.34  7.01 
7.50  8.08 

7.66  8.25 


7.20  7.81  8.42 
7.35  7.07  8.60 
7.50  8.13  8.77 


3.75 

3.61 

3.66 


4.40 

4.46 

4.55 


5.04 

5.14 

5.23 


5.80 

5.80 

5.01 


6.34 

6.46 

6.56 


6.00 

7.13 

7.26 


6.82  7.52 


4,14 

4.21 

4.28 


4.34 

4.41 

4.48 


4.67 

4.05 


5.11 

5,10 

5.27 


5.60 

5.68 

5.70 


5.86 

5.07 

6.07 


.33  7.06 
.44  7.18 
.54  7.30 


7.42 

7.54 

7.66 


7.70  8.52 
7.02  8.66 
8.05  8.81 


8.10  8.05 
8.32  0.10 
8.45  0.25 


4.54  5.35 
4.61  5.43 
4.67  5.51 


6.07  7.77  *  8.58  0.30 
7.07  7.80  8.72  0.54 
7.18  8.01  8.85  0.68 


4.74  5.50  6.44  7.28  8.13  8.06  0.83 

4.81  5.67  6.53  7.39  8.25  0.11  0.07 

4.87  5.75  6.62  7.50  8.37  0.25  10.12 


4.04  5.83  6.71  7.60  8.40  0.38  10.27 

5.  CO.  5.01  6.81  7.71  8.61  0.51  10.41 

5.07  5.00  6.00  7.81  8.73  0.64  10.56 


5.14  6.07  6.00 
5.20  6.14  7.00 
5.27  6.22  7.18 


7.02  8.85 
8.03  8.07 
6.13  0.00 


6.04  0.50 
0.11  0.78 

0.28  0.06 


0.63  10.33 
0.80  10.52 


10.70 

10.80 

11.07 


11.26 

11.44 

11.63 


.20  11.01  11.82 
•36  11.18  12.00 
.52  11.35  12.10 


.68  11.52  12.37 
.84  11.70  12.56 
.00  11.87  12.74 


12.04  12.03 
12.21  13.11 
12.30  13.30 


12.56  13.40 
12.73  13.67 
12.00  13.86 


ftp  Nxplamtloo  of  ADCrarlatloua  b—  p*c*  3  hart  in. 
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Group  I  ii 
PoeiMt 


3000 

and 

0 tar 


AMERICAN  AIRLINE*.  INC.  -  A|R  FRSI8NT  TARIFF  NO.  1-A 


SECTION  2 

TABLES  OF  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CHARGES  AM)  RATES 
Far  Pickup  aad  0*11  vary  Cfcargat  Md  Ratal  tee  Sactlaa  3 
PART  A  -  CHARGES  FOR  SHIPMENTS  OF  99  POUNDS  AND  1NML 


SCALE 


2.46  3.44 
2.40  3.48 


2.51  3.52 
2.54  3.56 
2.57  3.00 


2.50  3.64  4.00  5.73 
2.62  3.68  4.74  5.80 
2.65  3.72  4.70  5.87 


2.07  3.76  4.85 
2.70  3.80  4.00 
2.73  3.84  4.06 


19.21  410.17  41114  41201 
0.32  10151  11.20  12.27 
0.44  10.44  11.43  12.43 


0.56  10.57  11.58  12.58 
0.68  10.70  11.72  12.74 


12.01  13.06 
12.16  13.22 
12.31  13.38 


12.46  13.64 
12.00  13.70 
12.74  13.86 


5.01  6.13 
5.06  6.20 
5.11  6.26 


2.83  4.00  6.16  6.33 
2.06  4.04  6.22  6.40 
2.80  4.08  6.27  6.46 


2.01  4.12  5.32 
2.04  4.16  6.38 
2.06  4.20  6.43 


2.00  4.24  6.48  6.73 
3.02  4.28  5.54  6.70 
3.04  4.32  5.50  6.86 


3.07  4.36  5.64 
3.10  4.40  5.00 
3.12  4.44  5.75 


12.16  13.33  14.40 
12.20  13.47  14.06 
12.43  13.62  14.81 


.15  11.36  12.66  13.76  14.07 
•25  11.47  12.00  13.01  16.13 
-36  11.50  12.82  14.05  15.20 


7.07 

8.06 

8.13 


.22  10.46 
.31  10.57 
.40  10.06 


0.50  10.67  12.07 
0.50  10.68  12.10 
0.68  10.00  12*31 


14.20  15.46 
14.35  15.61 
14.40  15.76 


14.64  15.02 
14.78  16.08 
14.06  16.24 


14.23 

14.41 


14.00 

14.78 

14.07 


15.15 

15.34 

15.63 


15.71 

15.00 

16.08 


16.27 

16.46 

16.64 


16.82 

17.01 

17.20 


17.38 

17.57 

17.75 


17.04 

18.12 

18.31 


18.40 

18.68 

18.86 


PART  B  -  RATES  PER  100  POONDS 


SCALE  RIMERS 


3.05 


■  .1 


2.731  3.88  5.03  6.18  7.33  8.48  0.28  10.78 


2.52  3.58  4.64  6.70  6.76 


15 

IT 

*10.70 

V2ja 

10.35 

12.02 

© 

• 

s 

11.60 

0.28 

10.78 

8.56 

9.94 

21 

29 

2$ 

ZT 

*2506 

*1040 

*1773 

UfluOC 

14.56 

15.88 

17.14 

18.42 

14.07 

15.30 

16.54 

17.77 

13.07 

14.22 

15.37 

16.52 

12.06 

13.12 

14.18 

15.24 

2000 

thru 

2900 

3000 

and 

Over 


for  explanation  or  Abbreviations  aee  pace  3  herein. 
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A  mprirnn 

Kxhihit 

AA-1  Tariff 

AWICAM  AIKLIKS.  1C.  -  A|K  FEE  1  OUT  TMIFF  NO. 

1-A 

SECTION  Z 

THALES  OP  AIKPOKT 

TO  AIWOKT  CNAMES  AND  KATES 

Par  Pickup  mh3  Da  II  vary  Char go*  and 

Rata*  taa  Sactlon  3 

PEAT  A 

-  CNAMCS  POE 

S«!Pt€MTS  OP 

91  POUNDS  AM)  UttSK 

ESI 
■  . 

scale  mural  s 

Height 

In 

» 

KB 

13 

14 

37 

71 

41 

43 

45 

47 

47 

SI 

Pound* 

I  25  or  laaa 

S  5.47 

$  5.80 

$  8.13 

$  6.46 

$  6.79 

t  7.13 

$  7.46 

t  7.79 

$  8.12 

%  8.45 

8  0.78 

t  9.11 

25  or  lass 

20 

5.87 

0.01 

8.38 

6.70 

7.06 

7.30 

7.73 

8.08 

8.42 

8.77 

9.11 

9.46 

26 

27 

5.87 

6.22 

8.58 

6.04 

7.30 

7.06 

8.01 

8.37 

8.73 

0.00 

9.45 

9.00 

27 

28 

8.07 

0.44 

8.81 

7.18 

7.56 

7.92 

8.20 

8.66 

9.03 

9.40 

9.78 

10.15 

28 

29 

8.28 

6.65 

7.03 

7.42 

7.80 

8.10 

8.57 

8.96 

9.34 

0.72 

10.11 

10.49 

29 

30 

6.40 

0.88 

7.20 

7.00 

8.06 

8.46 

8.86 

0.26 

9.64 

10.04 

10.44 

10.84 

30 

31 

0.00 

7.07 

7.48 

7.89 

8.30 

8.72 

0.13 

9.54 

9.96 

10.36 

10.77 

11.10 

31 

32 

C.8C 

7.28 

7.71 

8.13 

8.50 

8.98 

9.40 

9.83 

10.25 

10.68 

11.10 

11.52 

32 

33 

7.00 

7.50 

**.03 

8.37 

8.81 

0.23 

9.68 

10.12 

10.56 

10.99 

11.43 

11.87 

33 

34 

7.20 

7.71 

8.10 

8.61 

9.06 

0.51 

9.96 

10.41 

10.86 

11.31 

U.78 

12.21 

34 

35 

7.40 

7.92 

8.38 

8.85 

9.31 

9.78 

10.24 

10.70 

.11.17 

11.63 

12.00 

12.56 

35 

30 

7.00 

8.13 

8.61 

9.00 

9.50 

10.04 

10.52 

10.99 

11.47 

11.95 

12.43 

12. 90 

36 

37 

7.85 

8.34 

8.83 

0.32 

9.81 

10.31 

10.80 

11.29 

11.78 

12.27 

12.76 

13.25 

37 

38 

8.05 

8.50 

9.06 

9.50 

10.07 

10.57 

11.07 

11.58 

12.08 

12.58 

13.09 

13.50 

38 

!  » 

0.25 

8.77 

9.28 

0.80 

10.32 

10.84 

11.35 

11.87 

12.39 

12.90 

13.42 

13.94 

2* 

40 

8.45 

8.98 

9.51 

10.04 

10.57 

11.10 

11.63 

12.16 

12.69 

13.22 

13.75 

14.28 

40 

41 

8.05 

9.19 

9.74 

10.28 

10.82 

11.37 

11.91 

12.45 

12.99 

13.54 

14.08 

14.62 

41 

42 

8.85 

9.40 

9.98 

10.52 

11.07 

11.63 

12.19 

12.74 

13.30 

13.86 

14.41 

14.97 

42 

43 

9.82 

10.10 

10.76 

11.33 

11.90 

12.46 

13.03 

13.60 

14.17 

14.74 

15.31 

43 

44 

IK .  j 

9.83 

10.41 

10.99 

11.58 

12.16 

12.74 

13.33 

13.91 

14.40 

15.08 

15.66 

44 

45 

la 

10.04 

10.04 

11.23 

11.83 

12.43 

13.CC 

13.62 

14.21 

14.81 

15.41 

16.00 

45 

40 

9.84 

10.25 

10.88 

11.47 

12.08 

12.60 

13.30 

13.91 

14.52 

15.13 

15.74 

16.36 

46 

47 

9.84 

10.40 

n.oo 

11.71 

12.33 

12.96 

13.58 

14.20 

14.82 

15.45 

16.07 

16.60 

47 

48 

10.04 

10.88 

11.31 

11.96 

12.58 

13.22 

13.86 

14.40 

16.13 

15.78 

16.40 

17.04 

48 

40 

10.80 

11.54 

12.19 

12.84 

13.40 

14.13 

14.78 

15.43 

16.08 

16.73 

17.38 

40 

50 

10.44 

11.10 

11.78 

12.43 

13.00 

13.75 

14.41 

15.08 

15.74 

16.40 

17.06 

17.73 

50 

51 

10.04 

11.31 

11.90 

12.06 

13.34 

14.02 

14.09 

15.37 

16.04 

16.72 

17.30 

18.07 

51 

52 

10.84 

11.52 

12.21 

12.90 

13.5© 

14.28 

14.97 

15.06 

16.35 

17.04 

17.73 

18.41 

52 

53 

U.CB 

11.74 

12.44 

13.14 

13.84 

14.56 

16.25 

15.96 

16.65 

17.35 

18.06 

18.76 

53 

54 

11.23 

11.95 

12.66 

13-38 

14.00 

14.81 

16.24 

16.96 

17.67 

18.30 

19.10 

54 

55 

11.43 

12.10 

12.80 

13.62 

14.35 

15.08 

15.80 

16.53 

17.26 

17.99 

18.72 

19.45 

55 

50 

11.63 

12.37 

13.  U 

13.86 

14.80 

15.34 

16.08 

16.82 

17.57 

18.31 

19.06 

19.79 

56 

57 

11.83 

12.50 

13.34 

14.09 

14.85 

15.61 

16.36 

17.12 

17.87 

18.63 

19.38 

20.14 

57 

56 

12.  CS 

12.80 

13.56 

14.33 

15.10 

15.87 

16.64 

17.41 

18.18 

18.94 

19.71 

20.48 

58 

50 

12.23 

13.01 

13.79 

14.57 

15.35 

16.14 

16.92 

17.70 

18.48 

19.26 

20.04 

20.83 

59 

00 

12.43 

13.22 

14.02 

14.81 

15.61 

36.40 

17.20 

17.99 

10.79 

19.68 

20.38 

a. 17 

60 

61 

12.62 

13.43 

14.24 

15.06 

15.86 

16.67 

17.47 

IP. 28 

19.00 

19.90 

20.71 

21.51 

61 

62 

12.82 

13.04 

14.47 

15.29 

16.11 

16.93 

17.75 

18.57 

19.30 

20.22 

21.04 

21.86 

62 

63 

13.02 

13.80 

14.60 

15.53 

16.30 

17.20 

18.86 

10.70 

20.53 

21.37 

22.20 

63 

04 

13.22 

14.07 

14.92 

15.76 

16.61 

17.46 

18.31 

19.16 

20.00 

20.85 

21.70 

22.55 

64 

65 

13.42 

14.28 

15.14 

16.00 

16.86 

17.73 

18.50 

19.45 

20.31 

21.17 

22.03 

22.80 

65 

80 

13.62 

14.40 

15.37 

16.24 

17.12 

17.90 

18.86 

19.74 

20.61 

21.49 

22.36 

23.24 

66 

|  <rr 

13.82 

14.70 

15.50 

16.48 

17.37 

18.28 

19.14 

20.03 

20.92 

21.81 

22.00 

23.58 

67 

!  «5 

14.02 

14.92 

15.82 

16.72 

17.62 

18.52 

19.42 

20.32 

21.22 

22.12 

23.03 

68 

80 

14.21 

15.13 

16.04 

16.96 

17.87 

18.79 

19.70 

20.61 

21.53 

22.44 

23.36 

24.27 

00 

70 

14.41 

15.34 

16.27 

17.20 

18.12 

19.06 

19.96 

20.91 

21.83 

22.76 

23.60 

24.62 

70 

71 

14.61 

15.55 

16.40 

17.43 

18.37 

19.32 

20.26 

21.20 

22.14 

23.08 

24.02 

24.96 

71 

72 

14.81 

15.78 

16.72 

17.67 

18.63 

19.58 

20.53 

21.40 

22.44 

23.40 

24.35 

25.30 

72 

1 

% 

Per  axplanatlan  of  AbOrartatlaad  a 

taa  ptO  3  twain. 
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American  Exhibit  AA-l  Tariff 


AFRICAN  AIRLINES,  INC.  -  AIR  PREIONT  TARIFF  NO.  1-A 


Might 

la 

Founds 


SECTION  2 

TARLE  OF  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CHARMS  AM)  RATES 
For  Pickup  and  Do  I  Ivory  Charges  and  Ratos  soo  Soctlon  3 
PART  A  -  CHARMS  FOR  SRIPICNTS  OF  99  POUIOS  OR  LESS 


SCALE  NUM&S 


Height 
droop  In 
Poonds 


15.21 

15.41 


10.10 

16.40 


lfi.dl  16.01 
16.60  16.62 
16.00  17.04 


16.20 

16.40 

16.60 


16.60 

17.00 

17.20 


17.30 

17.50 

17.70 


17.00 

18.10 

16.30 


18.50 

18.70 

18.08 


10.18 

10.38 

10.56 


10.78 

10.08 

20.18 


21.06 

21.28 

21.40 


17.17 

17.30 


17.62 

17.84 

18.07 


17.25  18.20 
17.46  18.52 
17.67  16.75 


16.07 

19.20 

19.42 


18.52  10.66 
16.73  10.87 
18.04  20.10 


20.32 

20.55 

20.77 


10.70  21.00 
20.00  21.22 
20.22  21.45 


18.16 

18.30 


18.63 

18.86 


10.56 


20.06 

20.30 

20.53 


20.77 

21.01 

21.25 


21.40 

21.73 

21.07 


22.20 

22.44 

22.68 


.57  23.87 
.80  24.11 


37 

39 

41 

$18.88 

10.13 

19.38 

$19.85 

20.11 

20.38 

$20.81 

21.00 

21.37 

19.63 

10.88 

20.14 

20.64 

20.01 

21.17 

21.66 

21.00 

22.20 

20.30 

20.64 

20.80 

21.44 

21.70 

21.97 

22.48 

22.76 

23.04 

21.14 

21.40 

21.65 

22.23 

22.50 

22.76 

23.32 

£3.50 

23.87 

21.90 

22.15 

22.40 

23.03 

23.29 

23.56 

24.15 

24.43 

24.71 

22.65 

22.01 

23.16 

23.82 

24.00 

24.35 

24.00 

25.26 

25.54 

23.41 

23.66 

23.01 

24.62 

24.88 

26.15 

25.82 

26.10 

26.38 

24.16 

24.42 

24.67 

25.41 

26.68 

25.04 

26.66 

26.83 

27.21 

24.02 

25.17 

25.42 

26.21 

26.47 

26.74 

27.40 

27.77 

28.05 

22.07  23.06  24.03  25.01 


22.65  23.66 
22.96  23.97 
23.24  24.27 


25.68  26.68 
26.01  27.03 

26.34  27.37 


23.53 

23.82 

24.11 


24.40 

24.60 

24.99 


25.28 

25.57 

25.86 


24.58 

24.88 

25.18 


25.40 

25.79 

26.10 


26.40 

26.71 

27.01 


27.03 

27.32 

27.61 


27.00 

28.19 

28.48 


28.78 

29.07 

29.36 


28.23 

28.54 

28.84 


29.15 

29.45 

29.76 


30.06 

30.37 

30.67 


25.62 

25.04 

26.26 


26.58 

26.89 

27.21 


27.53 

27.85 

28.17 


28.48 

28.80 

29.12 


29.44 

29.76 

30.07 


26.67 

27.00 

27.33 


27.66 

27.99 

28.33 


28.66 

28.90 

20.32 


29.65 

29.08 

3CT.31 


30.64 

30.98 

31.31 


31.35 

31.66 

31.96 


32.63 

32.06 

33.29 


27.72 

28.06 

28.40 


28.75 

29.00 

20.44 


20.78 

30.13 

30.47 


30.82 

31.16 

31.51 


31.85 

32.19 

32.54 


32.88 

33.23 

33.57 


33.02 

34.26 

34.61 


86  * 
87 

88 

89 

00 

92 

93 

04 

05 

06 

97 

08 

00 

* 

PART  8  -  RATES  PER  100  POUNDS 


SCALE  NUMCtS 


31  J3  31  37 


41  I  43  45  47  49  I  51 


100 

turn  $20.38  $21.70 

499 

500 

thru  19.71  20.98 

999 

1000 

thru  10.01  20.25 

1000 

2000 

thru  17.67  18.81 

2900 

3000 

IZX3  16.30  17 

Over 


$24*351 $25.66 1 $27.00  $28.33  $20.65  $30.06  $32.30  $33.63  $34.95 


23.56  24.83  26.11 1  27.40 1  28.67  29.06  31.23  32.52  33.80 


22.72  23.06  25.19 1  26.43  27.66  28.90  30.14  31.38  32.61 


21.111  22.26  23.41  24.56  25.71  26.86  28.00  20.16 1  30*30 1 


10.48  20.54  21.60 1  22.66 1  23.72  24.78|  25.84  26.90  27.96 


Haight 
Group  I 
Fovnds 


2000 

thru 

2000 

3000 

and 

Over 


for  explanation  or  Abbreviations 


page  3  herein 
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American  Exhibit  AA-1  Tariff 


itmacEKT  MO.  1  TO  JMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC.  -  AIR  FREIDHT  TARIFF  NO.  1-A 


\j.r 


a— a  tit i#  peg#  or  tariff: 
•A.7.B.  NO*  4. 


CKoogo  oa  peg#  Z  of  tor  Iff: 

oTMs  Tariff  is  published  and  filed  by  American  Airlines, Inc.  for  and  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  the 
following  participating  air  carrier, under  authority  of  concurrence  or  power  of  attorney  as  shown  below, 
and  filed  with  the  Clrll  Aeronautics  Board  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Air  Transport  Board 
of  Canada: 


participating  carrier 


ABBREVIATION 


CONCURRENCE 


■TCKER  OF  ATTORNEY 


Western  Air  LI  nee,  Inc . I  UAL.  , . *  *  .  *|  aNo.15  OCO  No.l 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CERTIFICATED  CITIES  FROM  AN 0  TO  WHICH  RATES  APPLY 
WITH  NAtCS  OF  AIRPORTS  SERVED  BY  AMERICAN  AIRLINES.INC.  (EXCEPT  AS  MOTEO) 
(FOR  RATE  SCALE  "OS.  USED  IN  DETERMINING  RATES  AND  CHARGE*  SEE  PAGE*  4  AND  S  OF  TaR 


CITIES 


CITIES 


AIRPORTS 


CITIES 


PA  30  No.l 


IFF  AS  AMENDED ) 


AIRPORTS 


lndsor  .  .  Ont. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Awed  pegs  3  of  tariff; 

IUL.T.8 . -Air  Transport  Board 


GOVERNING  RULES  ANO  REFLATIONS 


•Get. 


.Ontario 


RULES  AND  REFLATIONS 


Ooverned,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  charges,  rules  and  regulations  provided  In 
American  Airlines, Inc., Air  freight  Rules  Tarirr  No*  2,  C.A.8.  No.  0,  A.T.B.  No.  3,  C.R.C.  No*  3 , 
Ill.C.C.  No.  1  and  n-D-P.U.  No.  2,  supplements  thsreto  and  rslssuss  thereof*. 


SECTION  1 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 

(FOR  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  ANO  CHARGES  SEE  SECTION  Z  OF  TARIFF) 
pages  4  eed  S  of  tariff  te  the  erteet  shown  be  lew: 


V 

BETWEEN 

• 

J9C 

X\ 

?  i 


Elkina  •  •  . 

• 

.  W.Ta. 

Vlalra  ... 

w 

.  XT. 

£1  Paso.  .  . 

e 

.  .Tex. 

Erie  .... 

• 

-  .  Pa. 

rt.worth  .  . 

■ 

.  -Ter. 

Hartford  •  • 

• 

.  Conn. 

• 

•  .Ind. 

Joplin  .  .  . 

• 

.  .  Ho. 

Knoxville-  - 

a 

.  Term. 

Little  Rock. 

a 

.  -Ark. 

!  Los  Angeles. 

• 

.  .Cal* 

Louisville  • 

• 

.  .  Ay- 

*  S 

m  — 

». 


XX  XX  11  XX  XX  XX 

ID  13  21  19  10  XX 

45  41  47  43  47  39 

11  5  11  9  11  XX 


Lynchburg.  .  . 

a 

•  u. 

tte*>hle.  .  .  . 

a 

Tsnn. 

Nashville.  .  • 

• 

Term. 

New  Haven-  .  * 

a 

Conn. 

New  Tort  .  •  . 

. 

•N.T. 

Newark 

a 

XJ. 

Niagara  Tails. 

a 

AT# 

Oklahoma  city. 

• 

Okie. 

Parkersburg-  . 

a 

W.Va. 

Peoria  .... 

a 

.Ill. 

Philadelphia  • 

a 

.  Pa. 

Phoenix.  •  •  • 

• 

Aria. 

Providence  •  . 

a 

-R*I. 

Vm  . 

Rochester*  *  . 

• 

.N.T. 

3t. Louis  *  .  . 

• 

.  no. 

Sen  Antonio.  • 

a 

•Tex. 

San  Diego.  .  • 

a 

.cal. 

Ban  francleco. 

a 

•Cal. 

South  Bend  .  . 

a 

•  Ind. 

Springfield.  • 

a 

mas. 

Springfield.  • 

a 

.  Ho. 

Syracuse  ... 

a 

AY. 

Texarkana.  •  • 

a 

.Art. 

■Toronto.  ... 

a 

.Ont. 

Tucson  .... 

a 

Arlz. 

Tulsa.  •  •  •  • 

• 

Okie. 

3  XX 
15  17 
IB  23 
5  5 

3  3 

3  3 

«7  3 

23  23 
5  XX 
13  13 
3  5 


9  XX 

■  5  11 
19|  19  XX 

xx  n 

21 |  23  15 

3  xx 
30  36 


#  All  rate  scale  : 

referenced  with  a,  are 
for  explanation 


sabers  In  connection  with  headline  points  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia , except 
brought  forward  without  d»ap  from  the  original  tariff* 
of  other  abbreviations  and  referenda  marks  see  page  3  of  tariff , as  amended* 


page  3  of  tariff  ,es  amended. 
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AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PARTICIPATING  CARRIER  SHOWN  IN  TARIFF,  AS  AMENDH) 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  2  TO 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  1-A 


NAMING 

LOCAL  AND  JOINT  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT 
GENERAL  COMMODITY  RATES. 
CHARGES  AND  RULES 

APPLICABLE  TO 

AIR  FREIGHT 

* 

FROM  AND  TO 
POINTS  IN  THE  STATES  Of 

ARIZONA  MARYLAND  OKLAHOMA 

ARKANSAS  MASSACHUSETTS  PENNSYLVANIA 

CALIFORNIA  MICHIGAN  RHODE  ISLANL 

CONNECTICUT  MISSOURI  TENNESSEE 

ILLINOIS  NEW  JERSEY  TEXAS 

INDIANA  NEW  YORK  VIRGINIA 

KENTUCKY  OHIO  WEST  V1RGINL 


OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


ALSO  POINTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

A*  Nomad  in  Tariff,  at  Amended  • 

\  ALSO 

Pick-up  and  Delivery  Rates  and  Charges  for  the  points  named  in  American  Airlines,  Inc, 
Air  Freight  Terminal  Area  Directory  No.  2,  C-A.B.  No.  11,  A.T.B.  No.  5,  ILL.C.C.  No.  3  and  M.D.P.U. 
No.  4  supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


Governed,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Air  Freight  Rules 
Tariff  No.  2,  CA.B.  No.  9,  A.T.B.  No.  3,  C.R.C.  No.  3,  ILLCC.  No.  1  and  M.D.P.U.  No.  2  sup¬ 
plements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 


ISSUED  AUGUST  19,  1946. 


EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  18,  1946. 


Departure  from  terms  of  Paragraph  J-4  of  Section  224.1  of  it*  Economic  Regulati.  i*  authorized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautic*  Board. 


Issued  by 
R.  E.  S.  DEICHLER 
Vice  President  -  Soles 
100  East  42nd  Street 
New' York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Printed  in  U.S-A-) 


For  explanation  of  abbreviation*  and  reference  mark*  *ee  pope  3  of  tariff,  a*  o 


mended 
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_ ggljlgf  MO,  2  TO  gglCg  AIRLINES,  INC.  *  Ml  HUIMT  TAR  Iff  WO,  H 

SECTION  2 

tables  of  airport  to  airtort  charges  aho  rates 

BOR  flexor  AMO  OELIVBtT  CHARGES  AMO  RATES  SEE  SECTION  3  Of  TAR  Iff  AS  AMENOfiO. 
PAMS  T  «M  5  Of  TARIFF  AS  fOLLOMS: 


FART  •  -  RATES  PER  100  POONOS 


BIGHT 

^r.Ai  a 

WEIGHT 

BO  UP 

IN 

rotMos 

IN 

POONOS 

B 

a 

B 

B 

11 

13 

15 

1? 

15 

21 

23 

25 

27 

a  3000 
thru 

4090 

$  2.52 

*  3.58 

*  4.84 

*  5.70 

*  6.76 

*  7.82 

*  8.56 

*  9.94 

*11.00 

S12.06 

*13.12 

*14.18 

*15.24 

a  3000 
thru 
4999 

■  5000 
thru 

7400 

A  2.36 

A  3.36 

A  4.36 

a 

A  5.36 

A  6.34 

A  7.34 

A  8.33 

A  9.32 

410.31 

411.31 

412.30 

413.30 

414.29 

■  5000 
thru 
7490 

■  7500 
thru 
0000 

A  2.21 

A  3.14 

A  4.08 

4  4.99 

A  5.92 

A  6.86 

A  7.77 

A  8.70 

A  0.63 

410,56 

411.48 

412.41 

413.33 

■  7500 
thru 
0009 

■10000 

thru 

12409 

A  2.06 

A  2.91 

A  3.77 

A  6.49 

A  6.36 

A  8.08 

A  8.04 

4  9.80 

410.66 

411.52 

412.38 

■10000 

thru 

12490 

■12500 

thru 

15009 

A  1.69 

A  2.69 

A  3.48 

A  4.28 

A  5.07 

A  5.87 

A  6.66 

A  7.46 

A  8.26 

4  9.06 

4  9.84 

410.64 

411.43 

■12600 

thru 

15909 

■10000 

and 

Orar 

A  1.66 

A  2.30 

A  2.96 

A  3.60 

A  4.26 

A  4.96 

A  5.60 

A  6.30 

A  7.00 

4  7.70 

4  8.40 

4  9.10 

4  9.00 

■16000 

and 

Over 

1 

wRiarr 

%CM  1  NUMBERS 

WEIGHT 

GROUP 

IN 

rams 

25 

31 

33 

36 

37 

35 

41 

43 

45 

47 

45 

51 

• 

IN 

POUNOS 

a  3000 
thru 

4090 

*16.30 

t 

*17.36 

*18.42 

*19.48 

*20.64 

*21.60 

$22.66 

*23.72 

*24.70 

*25.64 

m 

*27.96 

a  3000 
thru 
4999 

■  5000 
thru 

7409 

415.29 

416.28 

418.26 

419.26 

420.26 

421.26 

422.24 

423.24 

424.23 

425.22 

426.21 

■  5000 
thru 
7499 

■  7500 
thru 

0009 

A14.27 

415.12 

416.12 

417.06 

417.08 

418.90 

419.83 

420.76 

421.69 

422.61 

423.64 

424.47 

i 

■  7500 
thru 
9999 

■10000 

thru 

12400 

413.26 

414.11 

414.97 

416.83 

416.89 

417.65 

418.41 

419.27 

420.14 

421.00 

421.86 

422.72 

■10000 

thru 

12499 

■12500 

thru 

15999 

mm 1 

412.23 

413.02 

413.82 

414.61 

415.41 

418.20 

417.00 

417.79 

416.69 

419.38 

420.18 

420.97 

410.50 

411.20 

411.90 

412.60 

413.30 

414.00 

414.70 

416.40 

416.10 

418.80 

417.60 

418.20 

■16000 

and 

Over 

feta*  on  thla  pec*  not  d#al*natad  by  A  ara  broudt  forward  without  changa  fro*  tariff. 
Tor  Bocplanatioa  of  abbrwrlatlonB  and  rafaranca  Harfca,  aaa  paga  3,  of  tariff,  aa  aaandad. 


-'2- 


3040-aa 
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11450  C.  A.  B.  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  AA  2 

Docket  No.  810  et  al. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC.  DOMESTIC 
AIRFREIGHT  TARIFF 

Airport-to- Airport  Base  Rates 


Weights 


Approximate 
Bate  Per  Ton-Mile 


100  to  499  lbs. 
500  to  999  lbs. 
1,000  to  1,999  lbs. 
2,000  to  2,999  lbs. 
3,000  to  4,999  lbs. 
5,000  to  7,499  lbs. 
7,500  to  9,999  lbs. 
10,000  to  12,499  lbs. 
12,500  to  15,999  lbs. 
16,000  lbs.  and  over 


26.5* 

25.6* 

24.7* 

23.0* 

21.2* 

19.9* 

18.6* 

17.2* 

15.9* 

14.0*  to  16.0* 


Source:  Air  Freight  Tariff  No.  1A;  CAB  No.  10. 

11451  C.  A.  B.  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  A  A  3 

Docket  No.  810  et  al. 

AIR  EXPRESS  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

1927-1946 

Estimated 
Average 
Rate  Per 


Effective  Date  Industry  Air  Express  Tariffs*  Ton  Mile 

(Includes  Pick-Up  and  Delivery) 

September  1,  1927  American  Express  Co. 

Tariff  No.  L .  $2.76 

December  16,  1931  Railway  Express  Agency 

Tariff  No.  3 _  1.21 


1  Rates  quoted  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  lb.  shipments  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  which  were  selected  as  typical. 
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Estimated 
Average 
Rate  Per 


Effective  Date 

Industry  Air  Express  Tariffs* 
(Includes  Pick-Up  and  Delivery) 

Ton  Mile 

August  8,  1932 

General  Air  Express 

Tariff  No.  1 . 

0.88 

June  21,  1933 

General  Air  Express 

Tariff  No.  2 . 

0.71 

August  15,  1934 

General  Air  Express 

Tariff  No.  3 . 

0.77 

July  15,  1943 

Railway  Express  Agency 

Tariff  No.  7,  Supp.  15 

0.68 

January  1,  1946 

Railway  Express  Agency 

Tariff  No.  8,  Supp.  3.. 

Airfreight  Tariffs 

0.59 

Octboer  15,  1944 

C.  A.  B.  Airfreight  Tar¬ 
iff  No.  2,  (Includes 

pick-up  and  delivery) 

0.372 

April  26,  1946 

C.  A.  B.  Airfreight  Tar¬ 
iff  No.  10,  (Does  not 
include  pick-up  and 

delivery) . 

Plane  load  rates  as  low 
as  14^  per  ton  mile 
are  offered. 

0.262 

1  Rates  quoted  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  lb.  shipments  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  which  were  selected  as  typical. 

2  Average  rate  of  return  per  ton-mile. 


Source:  Tariffs  quoted  above. 
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11452  C.  A.  B.  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  AA  4 

Docket  No.  810  et  al.  Page  1  of  3  pages 

COMMODITIES  CARRIED  IN  AIR¬ 
FREIGHT  SERVICE 
August  1946 

Between  New  York  and  Newark  and  Domestic  Cities 


Percent  of 
Total  Freight 
Carried 


Advertising  Displays  . 106% 

Advertising  Matter  . 432 

Aircraft  Parts .  6.982 

Aluminum  Articles . .. . 027 

Automobile  Parts .  3.166 

Bags,  Hand,  Ladies  . - . 004 

Bags,  Travelling  . 120 

Baskets,  Wire . 037 

Batteries . 076 

Belts  .  1.171 

Blinds,  Venetian  . 189 

Boards,  Terminal . 040 

Books  . 317 

Boxes,  Paper . 046 

Buckles  and  Buttons  . 770 

Burners,  Gas  Conversion . 032 

Butter . 003 

Cabinets,  Telephone  . 014 

Cable  Terminals  . 031 

Cameo  Stones  . 004 

Candy  . 132 

Capsules,  Gelatine . 128 

Cards,  Greeting  _  2.149 

Castings  . 218 

Cellulose  Film  Products  . 008 

Chemicals  . 034 

Cigarettes  . 006 
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Percent  of 
Total  Freight 


Carried 

Clamps,  Cable,  Electric . - . 008% 

Clock  Parts . 588 

Cloth,  Cotton  Waterproofed . 704 

Clothing  .  9.721 

Cloth .  1.547 

Cloth,  Woolen . 213 

Coffee  . 002 

Compound  Cleaning . 137 

Condensers,  Electric . 032 

Condensers,  Radio . 868 

Containers,  Steel . 034 

Cord  Sets,  Electric .  7.726 

Corpses . 480 

Cotton  Waste  . - . 013 

Counters,  Shoe .  1.054 

Cylinders,  Printing  Press . 024 

Dogs,  Live . 105 

Drugs  and  Medicine . 598 

Drv  Goods .  1.246 

Eggs,  Hatching  _  .116 

Electric  Equip,  and  App . 681 

Electrical  Parts  . 072 

Electrotypes  . 191 

Engine  Parts . 835 

Fibre,  Synthetic . 173 

Field  Glass  Parts . 078 

Film .  5.675 

Filters,  Suction  Screen . 034 

Fire  Extinguishers  and  Parts . 092 

Fish,  Fresh  . 030 

Fish,  Live  . 159 

Flowers,  Cut .  2.013 

Food  Products  . 008 

Foodstuffs,  Perishable  . Oil 

Forms,  Paper . 447 
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Fruit,  Fresh _ 

Fruit,  Frozen . . 

Furniture  . 

Furs  and  Fur  Clothing . 

Generators,  Electric  . 

Glass  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  . 

Hearing  Aids  . . 

Heels,  Shoes,  Wooden  - 

Hose  . . 

Ink  . 

Instruments,  Medical  _ 

Insulating  Forms _ 

Jacks,  Hydraulic  . 

Jewelry,  Artificial _ 

Juices,  Fruit . 

Labels,  Tags,  Paper - 

Lamps,  Automobiles . 

Leather - 

Lifts,  Automobile  _ 

Liquors,  Alocoholic _ 

Locks  _ 

Machine,  Talking  Parts . 

Machinery  and  Machinery  Parts 

Magazines  . 

Metal,  Magnesium . - 

Meter  Parts,  Electric . 

Methyl  Bromide _ 

Mirrors  _ 


Percent  of 
Total  Freight 
Carried 

.016% 

.026 

.164 

.764 

.106 

.033 

3.559 

.006 

.002 

.142 

.380 

.073 

.021 

.095 

.016 

.005 

.005 

.651 

1.552 

.005 

.023 

.463 

.024 

.235 

6.578 

.082 

.146 

.016 

.453 

.021 
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Nickel  Alloy  . 007% 

Nets,  Hair _ _ 039 
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Percent  of 
Total  Freight 
Carried 

Newspapers  _ _  9.765% 

Novelties . 051 

Ore  (Pellets)  . 065 

Packing  Devices,  Rubber . 110 

Paintings  . 002 

Paper,  Carbon . 130 

Paper,  Cigarette . 049 

Paper,  Photographic . 046 

Personal  Effects  . 842 

Photographic  Equipment . 220 

Plants,  Live  . 116 

Plastic  Articles . 522 

Plates,  Printing . 026 

Plugs,  Basin  . Oil 

Pouches,  Diplomatic  . 948 

Poultry,  Frozen  . 008 

Poultry,  Live  (Chicks)  . .. .  1.859 

Powder,  Plastic  Molding . 013 

Powder,  Tin  and  Iron _ 166 

Power  Shovel  Parts  _ 072 

Printed  Matter . .. .  2.504 

Radio  Parts  . 296 

Radios . _ . 044 

Radio  Testing  Equipment . 010 

Rayon  Price  Goods . 099 

Records,  Talking  Machines  . 164 

Reflectors . 048 

Respirator  Parts  . 004 

Rollers,  Iron,  Rubber . 066 

Rubber,  Synthetic  . 954 

Samples  . 002 

Scales,  Laboratory . 013 

Sealing  Compound  _ 009 
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Percent  of 
Total  Freight 
Carried 

Shades,  Lamp  _ _ 008% 

Sheaves  . - . 052 

Sheet,  Aluminum _ _ Oil 

Shoes . 880 

Signs,  Neon  - - .015 

Silverware  . 004 

Speakers,  Radio . —  .494 

Stampings,  Aluminum  . 005 

Stone  Parts . 286 

Sulkies  . 192 

Taximeter  Parts  . 010 

Telephone  Material _ 5.450 

Telephone  Switchboard  Parts  . 044 

Tobacco  . 031 

Toilet  Preparations _  1.719 

Tools,  Machine  and  Hand . 113 

Toys  . - . 010 

Transformers,  Radio  . „ . 759 

Transmitters  . 020 

Tubes,  Radio  . Ill 

Twine  . 054 

Valves  and  Pumps . 245  , 

Valves  and  Valve  Parts . 029 

Vanilla  Extract  . 034 

Vegetables,  Fresh  . .003 

Wax,  Paraphine,  Liquid . 013 

Wheels,  Aircraft  . Oil 

Wheels,  Sulky _  .004 

Wire  . 073  . 

Wire,  Copper,  Insulated  . 215 

Worms,  Live . 1.651 

Miscellaneous  . 557 


Source:  American  Airlines,  Inc.  Company  Records. 
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11454  C.  A.  B.  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  AA  4 

Docket  No.  810  et  al.  Page  3  of  3  pages 

COMMODITIES  CARRIED  IN  AIR¬ 
FREIGHT  SERVICE 
August  1946 

New  York  and  Newark  to  Mexico  Gateways 


Commodity 


Percent  of 
Total  Freight 
Carried 


Belts,  Plastic . - 

Chemicals  . 

Cleaners,  Flue  . 

Clothing  . 

Compacts  and  Cigarette  Cases. 

Cutlery  and  Silverware  . 

Dies . . 

Documents,  Office  _ 

Drugs  and  Medicines  . 

Dry  Goods . 

Film  . 

Fish,  Smoked  . 

Forms,  Printed . 

Furs  and  Fur  Clothing . 

Handbags,  Ladies  . 

Hosiery  . 

Instrument  Parts,  Surveyor . 

Jewelry,  Imitation . 

Machinery,  Printing _ _ 

Magazines  . - . 

Manicure  Sets . 

Oils  - .... - - - 

Optical  Goods . 

Paintings,  Oil . 

Paper  . . . 


.216 

1.827 

.380 

4.659 

.355 

1.568 

.284 

.124 

51.471 

1.937 

2.019 

.667 

.188 

.114 

1.632 

1.753 

.280 

.937 

5.816 

.412 

.067 

.035 

.099 

.078 

.394 
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Percent  of 
Total  Freight 

Commodity  Carried 

Pens  and  Pencils . 192 

Personal  Effects  . 248 

Plastics -  1.565 

Radio  - 142 

Radios  and  Talking  Machines -  12.362 

Regulator,  Pressure  . 646 

Shoes  — . 1.583 

Soap  . — . .... . 206 

Tools - 710 

Trucks,  Hand . . 117 

Watches  . 316 

Welding  Torch  Parts . 404 

Zippers .  3.463 

Miscellaneous  . 734 
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C.A.B. 

Docket  No.  810  et  al 


Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  U 


Loxqgth  of  Hfiuj. 

>g  Pocootio  Airfreight  Service 
Auguet  1946 


Mileage  Block* 

Height  of 
Shipments 

Porcont  of 

1  -  99 

3,500 

.3 

100  -  199 

94,134 

9.4 

200  -  299 

183,206 

18.3 

300  -  399 

23,013 

2.3 

400  -  499 

138,854 

13.9 

500  -  599 

115,652 

11.6 

600  -  699 

64,559 

6.5 

700  -  ?99 

212,518 

11.2 

800  -  899 

17,097 

1.7 

900  -  999 

7,224 

.7 

1,000  -  1,099 

7,107 

.7 

1,100  -  1,199 

15,650 

1.6 

1,200  -  1,299 

24,342 

2*4 

1,300  -  1,399 

17,205 

1.7 

1,400  -  1,499 

8,617 

.9 

1,500  -  1,599 

4,275 

.4 

1,600  -  1,699 

1,684 

.2 

1,700  -  1,799 

24,238 

2.4 

1,800  -  1,899 

5,043 

.5 

1,900  -  1,999 

28,702 

2.9 

2,000  -  2,099 

6,804 

.7 

2,100  -  2,199 

7,046 

.7 

2,200  -  2,299 

7,762 

.8 

2,y*)  “  2,399 

8,960 

.9 

2,400  -  2,499 

62,316 

6.2 

2,500  -  2,599 

_ 11*096 

1.1 

Number  of 


Percent  of 


22 

.5 

534 

11.6 

830 

18.1 

164 

3.6 

520 

11.3 

218 

4.8 

256 

5.6 

393 

8.6 

121 

2.6 

66 

1.5 

37 

.8 

92 

2.0 

199 

4.3 

111 

2.4 

43 

.9 

22 

.5 

15 

.3 

142 

3.1 

43 

.9 

113 

2.5 

50 

1.1 

43 

.9 

61 

1.3 

89 

1.9 

336 

7.3 

_ 26 

_ 

1,000,606  100.0* 


4,594 


100.0* 


*  Great  Circle  Mileage 


Source:  American  Airlines,  Inc.  Company  Record a 
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C. A.3*  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No*  kk  6 

Docket  No*  810  at  al 


popeat^c^^fxgiKht^.  .Iqg^ 

August  1946 


N eight  of 
Shlpoonta 

Percent  of 
Total  Wolght 

Percent  of 

1-24 

7,244 

.7 

448 

9.7 

24-29 

5,720 

.6 

209 

4.5 

30-39 

12,715 

1.3 

387 

8.4 

40-49 

13,409 

1.3 

307 

6.6 

50-59 

13,718 

1-4 

251 

5.4 

60-69 

16,977 

1.7 

261 

5.6 

70-79 

14,969 

1.5 

223 

4.8 

80-89 

12,627 

1.3 

153 

3.3 

90-99 

12,290 

1.2 

131 

2.8 

100-499 

406,582 

40.5 

1,846 

39.8 

500-999 

183,776 

18.3 

275 

5.9 

1,000-1,999 

132,966 

13.2 

96 

2.1 

2,000-2,999 

79,554 

7.9 

31 

.7 

3,000 

_ 21*221 

_ 2*1 

_22 

_ tl 

1,003,568 

100.0 

4,637 

100.0 

Source:  Aaerican  Airlines,  Inc*  Company  Records 
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CAB. 

DOCKET  NO.  810  ET  AL 


REBUTTAL  EXHIBIT  N&r/TffS 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 
CARGO  TON  MILES  FLOWN 
1935-1945 


NOTE :  Includes  contract  and  charter  sorvic*. 
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11461  C.  A.  B.  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  AA  11 

Docket  No.  810  et  al. 

EXAMPLES  OF 

CARGO  SALES  PROMOTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
OF  AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

11462  (Emblem) 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

AIRfreight 

100  East  42nd  Street  .  New  York  17,  New  York 

Murray  Hill  3-9000 

August  1946 

Mr.  John  Doe 
10  Doe  Street 
Doeville,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Doe : 

We  would  like  to  send  you,  as  one  of  the  country’s  key 
executives,  a  copy  of  a  new  publication  soon  to  be  issued  by 
American  Airlines  on  AIRfreight  .  .  .  the  most  important 
development  in  transportation  since  the  automobile  and 
truck. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  permission  to  send  this  publica¬ 
tion,  by  returning  the  enclosed  Reservation  Card,  we  will 
see  that  a  copy  reaches  you  shortly. 

AIRfreight,  originated  by  American  Airlines,  is  a  low- 
cost  air-shipping  service  for  regular  volume  shipments. 
It  offers  rich  new  fields  to  business  .  .  .  opportunities  for 
extra  profit  to  retailers,  manufacturers,  produce-growers, 
publishers  and  distributors.  For  it  provides  not  merely 
a  way  of  doing  old  jobs  better,  but  opens  up  new  areas  of 
enterprise,  as  well. 
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When  vou  receive  the  brochure  we  would  like  to  send  vou, 
you  will  see  why  AIRfreight  is  a  new  kind  of  shipping  .  .  . 
which  outmodes  many  practices,  ends  many  limitations  in 
handling,  packaging,  production  and  distribution  .  .  .  ex¬ 
tends  the  trading  area  of  many  products  dramatically, 
and  presents  new  merchandising  methods  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  retailing. 

You’ll  find  the  facts  presented  in  the  brochure  arresting 
and  challenging,  for  they  show  how  AIRfreight  techniques 
can  speed  production,  increase  turnover,  reduce  mark- 
downs,  cut  inventories  and  warehousing,  effect  actual 
economies  in  the  shipping  of  such  dissimilar  items  as  lob¬ 
sters,  news,  furniture,  machine  parts,  chemicals,  apparel, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  of  AIRfreight  to  your 
business  are  immediately  apparent,  you  will  no  doubt 
wrant  to  be  w’ell-informed  on  this  new  shipping  method 
which  promises  far-reaching  and  fundamental  changes. 
We  hope,  therefore,  you  will  return  the  enclosed  Reserva¬ 
tion  Card  so  that  we  may  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new 
AIRfreight  publication. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  E.  S.  Deichleb 
R.  E.  S.  Deichler 
American  Airlines 

RESD/DR 

Enc. 

Quantity  of  Publication  Ordered  for  Distribution  in  1946: 

30,000 
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CITIES  CERTIFICATED  CARRIERS  ARE  AUTHORIZED 


TO  SERVE  AND  CITIES  WHICH  APPLICANTS 

PROPOSE  TO  SERVE 

Population  of  Cities  to  Which 

Service  Is 

Proposed  by  Applicants 

FlTQt 

Service* 

Total 

Population  of 

Population  of 

Population 
as  Percent 

Cities  Applicant 

Cities  to  Which 

of  Total 

Proposes  to 

Serve 

First  Service* 
is  Proposed 

Population 

Proposed 

Air-Borne  Cargo  Lines,  Inc. 

26,258,435 

0 

.0 

Air  Cargo  Transport  Corp. 

40,459,142 

0 

.0 

Airnews,  Inc . 

447,271 

35,501 

7.937 

Air  Travel,  Inc . 

25,993,154 

0 

.0 

American  Air  Express  Corp. 
California  Eastern  Airways, 

42,030,771 

0 

.0 

Inc . 

43,888,853 

28,602 

.065 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. .. 

40,559,741 

121,898 

.301 

Lone  Star  Air  Cargo  Lines.. 

25,191,168 

0 

.0 

Mutual  Aviation,  Inc . 

29,624,727 

0 

.0 

National  Skyway  Freight 

Corp . 

Pennsylvania-Central 

41,375,388 

0 

.0 

Airlines  Corp . 

37,229,614 

73,175 

.197 

Slick  Airways  . 

33,048,925 

27,816 

.084 

Standard  Airlines,  Inc . 

40,471,083 

0 

.0 

U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc . 

45,155,512 

16,348 

.036 

Willis  Air  Service . . 

42,186,184 

135,643 

.322 

*  “First  Service”  indicates  service  to  those  cities  which  certificated  carriers  are  n|ot 
authorized  to  serve. 

Source:  Applications  and  Exhibits  of  Subject  Carriers. 
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CITIES  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES  ARE  AUTHORIZED 
TO  SERVE  AND  CITIES  WHICH  APPLICANTS 
1  PROPOSE  TO  SERVE 


Actual  New  Service 

Popula 
lation  of1 
Non- Air¬ 
line  Cities 
Proposed 

Apalachiocola,  Fla . 

3,268 

Austin,  Minn . 

18,307 

Avon  Park,  Fla . 

3,125 

Beeville,  Tex . 

6,789 

Belle  Glade,  Fla . 

3,806 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.... 

73,219 

Charlottesville,  Va . 

19,400 

Cross  Citv,  Fla . 

1,869 

Dade  City,  Fla . 

2,561 

Danville,  Va . 

32,749 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex . 

6,459 

Eastport,  Me . 

3,346 

Ft  Lauderdale,  Fla . 

17,996 

Hammond,  La . . 

i 

6,033 

Harlingen,  Tex . 

13,306 

Hattiesburg,  Miss . 

21,026 

Homestead,  Fla . 

3,154 

Immokalee,  Fla . 

578 

Kingsville,  Tex. . 

7,782 

Proposed  by  Applicants 


Applicant  Proposing  Service 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 
Willis  Air  Service 
Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 
Airnews,  Inc. 

Willis  Air  Service 
Willis  Air  Service 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 
Corp. 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 

Willis  Air  Service 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 
Corp. 

Slick  Airways 
U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 
Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. ;  U.  S. 
Airlines,  Inc. 

Calif.  Eastern  Airways,  Inc.; 

Slick  Airways ;  Airnews,  Inc. 
Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc.; 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 
Corp. 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 
Willis  Air  Service 
Airnews,  Inc. 


1  Populations  of  non-airline  cities  which  are  within  a  25-mile  radius  of  presently 
certificated  airline  cities  are  not  shown. 
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Popula 
lation  of * 

Non-Air- 
line  Cities 

Proposed  Applicant  Proposing  Sendee 

Lima,  Ohio  .  44,711  Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc. 

Mercedes,  Tex .  7,624  Airnews,  Inc. 

Mexico,  Mo .  9,053  Willis  Air  Service 

Millville,  N.  J .  14,806  Willis  Air  Service 

Mission,  Tex .  5,982  Slick  Airways 

Morgan  City,  La .  6,969  U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc. 

Natchez,  Miss .  15,296  California  Eastern  Airways 

New  Iberia,  La .  13,747  Flamingo  Air  Service 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex .  2,069  Slick  Airways 

Salisbury,  Md .  13,313  Willis  Air  Service 

Total  new  popula¬ 
tions  to  be  served  378,343 

Non-Duplicating  Pop¬ 
ulation  Proposed  to  be 
Served  by  Applicants 
in  this  Proceeding. .  59,238,113 

Percent  of  New  Popu¬ 
lation  to  be  Served. .  .6% 


1  Populations  of  non-airline  cities  which  are  within  a  25-mile  radius  of  preaen 
certificated  airline  cities  are  not  shown. 

Sources:  Applications  and  Exhibits  of  Carriers. 

U.  S.  16th  Census. 
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Serrlce  Between  Principal  Airline  ClttM 
nroiidy  Certificated  and  Propped 
In  this  and  Other  nm 


Pending  Applicants 

•  -  -  Present  •  -  -  -  In  Other  In  this 
1-Carrler  2-Carrlcrg  Proceodlngg 


Between  Boston  and: 


Chicago  3 
Dellaa/Fort  Worth  1 
Detroit  1 
Los  Angeles  2 
Ulaal  1 
He*  Orleans  1 
Hew  Tork  3 
miladelphla  2 
Portland,  Ore.  1 
San  Francisco  2 
Washington  2 

Between  Chicago  and: 

Boston  3 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  2 
Detroit  3 
Los  Angeles  2 
Miami  2 
Hew  Orleans  1 
Hew  Iork  4 
Philadelphia  3 
Portland,  Ore.  2 
San  Francisco  2 
Washington  4 

Between  Detroit  and: 

Boston  1 
Chicago  3 
Dallss/Fort  Worth  1 
Los  Angeles  2 
Miami  1 
New  Orleans  1 
Hew  Tork  4 
Philadelphia  1 
Portland,  Ore.  2 
San  Francisco  2 
Washington  1 


2  4  9 

3  2  7 

6  5  9 

13  9 

2  3  7 

4  6  5 

5  11 

3  5  9 

4-3 
13  9 

5  7 


2  4  9 

-26 
-  7  10 

14  9 

2  6 

1  4 

5  12 

6  11 

-13 
13  9 

-64 


6  5  9 

-  7  10 

4  2  5 

13  8 

2  2  6 

5  5 

5  11 

13  9 

_  ■» 

12  6 

-  7  4 
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•  -  -  Present  -  -  -  - 


Pending 
In  Other 


Applicants 
In  this 


Betapeen  Dallas/Ft.  Worth  and: 

Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 
Miami 

Mew  Orleans 
;i9ew  York 
Philadelphia 
Portland ,  Ore. 

San  Francisco 
Washington 


Los  Angeles  and: 


Boston 

Chicago 

Dellaa/Port  Worth 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Portland.  Ore 


Miami  and: 


Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas/Fort  Worth 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 
Sew  Orleans 
Sew  York 
Philadelphia 
Portland,  Ore. 
Sen  Francisco 
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Between  New  Orleans  and: 

-  -  -  Present  -  -  -  - 
1-Carrler  2-Csrriers 

% 

Pending 

In  Other 
Proceedings- 

Applicants 
In  this 

laial 

Boston 

1 

4 

6 

5 

16 

Chicago 

1 

— 

1 

4 

Dellas/Port  Worth 

1 

2 

4 

4 

A 

nj 

Detroit 

1 

5 

5 

Low  Angeles 

- 

1 

3 

3 

7 

Mini 

1 

«. 

1 

2 

4 

New  York 

2 

2 

7 

5 

l6 

Philadelphia 

2 

2 

6 

5 

1 

Portland,  Ore. 

- 

4 

— 

2 

San  Francisco 

- 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Washington 

1 

2 

8 

2 

A 

Between  New  York  and: 


Boston 

3 

— 

5 

n 

19 

Chicago 

4 

• 

5 

12 

21 

16 

Dallas/Fort  Worth 

1 

5 

3 

7 

Detroit 

4 

5 

11 

20 

Los  Angeles 

2 

1 

4 

9 

16 

Miami 

2 

— 

4 

7 

13 

New  Orleans 

2 

2 

7 

5 

16 

Philadelphia 

4 

- 

7 

11 

22 

Portland,  Ore. 

2 

- 

- 

3 

5 

San  Francisco 

2 

1 

4 

9 

16 

Washington 

2 

- 

10 

8 

20 

i 

Between  Philadelphia  and: 

Boston 

2 

3 

5 

9 

19 

Chicago 

3 

- 

6 

11 

20 

Dallas/Fort  Worth 

1 

2 

2 

5 

10 

Detroit 

1 

1 

3 

9 

14 

Los  Angeles 

2 

1 

3 

8 

14 

Miami 

2 

• 

3 

7 

12 

New  Orleans 

2 

2 

6 

5 

15 

New  York 

4 

- 

7 

11 

22 

Portland,  Ore. 

1 

2 

- 

3 

6 

San  Francisco 

2 

1 

4 

10 

17 

Washington 

2 

- 

9 

6 

17 
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Service  Between, 


Alreadr  Certificated  and  lt8B2Mi 
In  this  and  Other  Procee^^nP? 


- -  Present  -  -  -  - 


Pending  Applicants 
In  Other  In  this 
Proceedings  Proceeding  t?t&3, 


Between  Portland  and: 


3oeton  1 

Chicago  2 

Dallaa/Fort  Worth 
Dotroit  2 

Loa  Angeles  1 

Bias! 

Sew  Orleans 

Sb*  Tork  2 

Philadelphia  1 

San  Francisco  1 

Washington  1 


4 

2 


4 

4 

2 

4 


1 

1 

2 


1 

1 


3 

3 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 


8 

6 

5 

5 
8 

6 
6 

5 

6 

7 

8 


BstsMQ  San  Francisco  and: 


Boston  2 

Chicago  2 

Bellas /Fort  Worth 
Detroit  2 

Los  Angeles  3 

Ulasl 

liev  Orleans 

'Sea  Tork  2 

Philadelphia  2 

Portland,  Ore.  1 

Washington  2 


1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


3 

3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 
2 


9 

9 

4 

6 

8 

4 
3 
9 

10 

5 
5 


15 

15 
12 
11 
13 

9 

7 

16 
17 

7 

10 


Between  Washington  and: 


Boston  2 
Chicago  4 
Dallas/Fort  Borth  1 
Detroit  1 
Los  Angeles  2 
HI sal  1 
Sea  Orleans  1 
Sew  Tork  2 
Philadelphia  2 
Portland,  Ore.  1 
San  Francisco  2 


1 

1 

1 

2 


4 

1 


5 

6 

3 

7 

4 

5 

8 

10 

9 

1 

2 


7 
4 

3 

4 

6 

5 
2 

8 

6 
2 
5 


14 

14 

8 

12 

13 

12 

13 

20 

17 

8 

10 


American  Airllnea,  Inc, 
op  Delivery  of  Eoulpoent  Now 
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Sana  StssosziSc 

All  Certificated  Airlines 


Assuming  American  Airlines,  Inc.  Capacity  Will 
Represent  20Jt  of  that  of  All  Certificated  Carriers 


Assuming  Combination  Equipment  Only 

Pro Joe ted  Total  Ton  Miles  Available  for  Cargo 
Projocted  Ton  Miles  Available  and  Usable  for  Cargo  Other 
Than  Mall 


1,133, 000,<xjo 

377,700,000 


Aa mating  Combination  and  Some  All-Cargo  Equipment 

Projected  Total  Ton  Milas  Available  for  Cargo 
Projected  Ton  Miles  Available  and  Usable  for  Cargo  Other 
Than  Mall 


1, 


541,000,000 

770,500,0<Jo 


Comparison  of  Various  Estimates  on  Future  Cargo  Volume* 


Rate 

ggtlnfitq 

Sasss 

6* 

2,000,000,000  ton  miles 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 

10 

300,000,000 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 

15 

3,900,000,000 

1950 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corp. 

18 

550,000,000 

1955 

National  Resources  Planning 
Board 

f 

20 

253,600,000 

1950 

Curties-Wright 

20 

120,000,000 

1955 

CAA  Aviation  Information  Office 

20 

60,000,000 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 

25 

157,600,000 

1950 

Curtiss-Wrlght 

30 

110,100,000 

1950 

Curtiss-Wrlght 

35 

135,000,000 

1950 

Douglas  Aircraft 

35 

83,600,000 

1950 

Curti ss-Hright 

don 

4,200,000,000 

1950 

Interstate  Commerce  Commls: 

Souroe-: 

American  Airlines,  Inc, 

Company  Records 

*  Madlgan-Hyland  "Report 

on  Traffic", 

June  25,  1946 
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C.A.B. 

Docket  No#  310  et  al 


Block 

Speed 

-  -Flying  Expenses -  (kileo 

Cents  per  Cents  per  Payload  Range  per  j 
Typo  of  aircraft  Tnn-lHIa  y^ans-Mlle  (Tons)  Ifllftfi  JjlQMglL 


•  -  -Aircraft  Presently  Operated-  -  - 


Douglas  DC-3  10.8 

^American  Airlines  Cargo  Version) 

33.7 

3.1 

400 

162 

Douglas  DC-4 

(American  Airlines  Cargo  Version) 

6.5 

62.5 

9.6 

1,000 

204 

Curtis  s-Wright  C-46 

(Based  on  purchase  price  of 
$42,500,  a  minimum  of  con¬ 
version,  and  operation  under 

OR  03) 

6.1 

36.9 

6.1 

400 

198 

-  -  -Aircraft  Planned  for  Commercial  Use- 

-  - 

Fairchild  C-82 

8.9 

51.0 

5.7 

400 

185 

Cons  olidated-Vultee  CV-240 
(Stripped-down  version  of 
passenger  aircraft) 

6.3 

43.2 

6.6 

410 

233 

Lockheed  L-163 

5.8 

54.4 

9.3 

410 

236 

Boeing  377 

5.6 

114.4 

20.3 

870 

270 

Douglas  DC-4-1037 

5.3 

60.1 

11.4 

1,000 

211 

Consolidated-Vultee  CV-240 

(American  Airlines  Cargo  Version) 

5.2 

47.2 

9.0 

470 

220 

Douglas  DC-4-1037B 

4*4 

69.O 

15.75 

1,000 

2191 

1 

Notes  General  Assumptions* 

1)  Utilization  of  10  hours  par  day. 

2)  Depreciation  poriod  4  years  to  20%  residual# 

3)  Operation  under  CAR  04,  except  as  noted# 

4;  Range  -  Most  economical  one  between  400  and  1,000  miles# 
5)  100%  Weight  Load  Factor# 


Sources  American  Airlines,  Inc#  Company  Records 
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CAB 

DOCKET  NO.  810  ET  AL 


REBUTTAL  EXHIBIT  NO.  A  A  18 
abuttal  pAGE  |  QF  3  pAGES 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  DAILY  CARGO  LOADS  ORIGINATED 

NEW  YORK 

i  ON  AN  ALL -CARGO  SCHEDULE 

SEPTEMBER  1946 


5,00 


2,000 


O  V 


Igl 

|  s  | 
ill 

•  5  • 

O  O  O 

m  S  M 

d  O  ^ 

w  X  w 

o  o 

;  5 

o  o 


5  o 

OL  M 

°  3 

►  w 
<  o 
O  x 

5  3 


I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  23 26  27 28 29  30 

SEPTEMBER  1946 


—  —  —  —  Average  Lood  Ptr  Flight 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  DAILY  CARGO  LOADS  ORIGINAT^ 

LOS  ANGELES 

ON  AN  ALL- CARGO  SCHEDULE 
SEPTEMBER  1946 


POUNDS 

6,000 


5,000 


4,000 


iff 

Is! 


3,000 r  g  g  | 


i  x  • 
o-2-o. 


I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  >4  IS  16  17  18  19  20  212223  24  2526  27  28  2930 

SEPTEMBER  1946 


— —  —  —  Awogc  Lood  Ptr  Flight 
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Ca.B.  Revised  Rebuttal  Exhibit  No.  AA  18 

Docket  So.  810  et  al  Page  3  of  3  pages 


-  -  -  -  Out  of  New  York -  - Out  of  Los  Angeles - 

Pounds  or  Pound  or  Total  Pounds  of  Pounds  of  Total 
Express  Airfreight  Express  and  Express  Airfreight  Express  and 

Loaded  leaded  Airfreight 


Cancelled  -  Holiday  Frequency 


2  No  Monday  Operation 

3  Cancelled  -  Holiday  Frequency 


4 

2,132 

513 

2,645 

291 

2,742 

3,033 

5 

2,002 

3,007 

5,009 

307 

3,352 

3,659 

6 

2,013 

1,719 

3,732 

554 

4,220 

4,774 

7 

2,621 

2,490 

5,111 

349 

1,012 

1,361 

8 

265 

71 

336 

30 

1,902 

1,932 

9 

No 

Monday  Operation 

10 

Cancelled 

360 

415 

775 

11 

2,972 

1,222 

4,194 

380 

3,898 

4,206 

12 

2,924 

2,783 

5,707 

712 

3,244 

3,956 

13 

3,014 

2,619 

5,633 

314 

840 

1,154 

14 

3,415 

1,698 

5,113 

512 

1,318 

1,830 

15 

358 

2,940 

3,298 

179 

3,122 

3, XI 

16 

No 

Mooday  Operation 

17 

1,727 

2,900 

4,627 

388 

3,032 

3,420 

18 

1,474 

2,428 

3,902 

600 

2,292 

2,892 

19 

1,751 

2,968 

4,719 

305 

2,054 

2,359 

20 

2,557 

•2,072 

4,629 

640 

3,961 

4,601 

21 

1,974 

900 

2,874 

465 

2,878 

3,343 

22 

511 

3,564 

4,075 

39 

1,238 

1,277 

23 

No 

8 

I 

o 

! 

£ 

24 

2,501 

1,867 

4,368 

362 

852 

1,214 

25 

2,305 

2,002 

4,307 

204 

2,245 

2,449 

26 

1,036 

- 

1,036 

243 

965 

1,208 

27 

3,137 

1,803 

4,940 

297 

2,991 

3,288 

28 

1,086 

2,902 

3,988 

508 

2,198 

2,706 

29 

399- 

3,406 

3,805 

56 

2,774 

2,830 

30 

No 

Monday  Operation 

Total 

42,174 

45,874 

88,048 

8,023 

53,545 

61,568 

Average 

Per 

Flight  1,917.0  2,085.2  4,002.2  348.8  2,328.0  2,676.9 


Source:  American  Airlines,  Inc.  Company  Records 
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Coanodltlcs  Handled  by  Com»on  Carrier  and 
Contract  Hauler  Track  Ilnoa 
Year  1932 


Traffic  Hauled 

Live  stock 
Milk 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Cotton  in  Bales 
Other  Farm  Products 
Iron  and  Steel  Articles 
Building  Materials 
Paper  and  Paper  Products 
Coal 

Petroleum  Products 
Tires  and  Rubber 
Automobiles 
Furniture 
Household  Goods 
General  Merchandise 
Other 


No.  of  Reporting  Carriers 
Total  Vehicle  Miles 


Common  Carrier 
•  Truck  Linea-1932 
%  of  Total  Cumulative 


.15 

.15 

1.24 

1.39 

1.96 

3.35 

.18 

3.53 

1.67 

5.20 

5.71 

10.91 

1.22 

12.13 

3.84 

15.97 

.23 

16.20 

2.37 

18.57 

1.50 

20.07 

.28 

20.35 

.26 

20.61 

1.24 

21.85 

68.26 

90.11 

9.89 

100.00 

190 

81,450,310 


Contract  Hauler 
Truck  Linea-1932 
*  of  Total 


.21 

.21 

1.47 

1.68 

1.77 

3.45 

.39 

3.84 

.11 

3.95 

2.67 

6.62 

6.99 

13.61 

1.69 

15.30 

2.66 

17.96 

48.59 

66.55 

.04 

66.59 

.71 

67.30 

.05 

67.35 

.33 

67.68 

6.85 

74.53 

&LL _ 

IWaM 

63 

20,720,587 


Souroes  Merchandise  Traffic  Report,  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation,  1934 
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Cargo  Carried  in  Scheduled  and  Contract  Service 
tooricw  Airlines,  Inc, 

J  ^uarz^^L-3^ 


Contract 

Scheduled  Plus 

-Scheduled  Service- 

Air  Cargo 

Contract 

Airfreight 

Exdtoss 

Division  (1) 

Service 

ton-miles  -  -  - 

January 

168,285 

227,745 

- 

396,030 

February 

164,867 

239,114 

- 

403,981 

Ma:rch 

234,813 

•  353,348 

- 

588,161 

April 

241,340 

359,752 

- 

601,092 

m«x 

468,729 

432,345 

- 

901,074 

June 

349,680 

355,012 

- 

704,692 

July 

449,932 

313,497 

258,030  (2) 

1,021,459 

August 

595,211 

381,410 

397,580 

1,374,201 

September 

661,867 

444,959 

496,382 

1,603,208 

October 

911,531 

$22.  a? 

i,W?,599 

2.563.640 

To  tal  - 

10  months 
(in  ton-nilos) 

4,246,255 

3,740,701 

2,170,582 

10,157,53 8 

(1)  Ton-mile  figuros  for  CACD  rofloct  the  loads  actually  carried . 
Becauso  tho  servico  in  tho  contract  division  was  sold  on  a  piano- 
mile  basis,  payment  was  rocoivod  for  tho  carriago  of  capacity  ton- 
milos  of  cargo  for  oach  rovonuo  plane  milo  oporatbd. 

Rovenuo  Plano-Milos  Operated 

July  (2)  August  Sontoabor  Octobor 

63,472  55,046  73,696  159,910 

(2)  Service  started  Julyl,  1946, 


Sourco:  American  Air  linos,  Inc,  Company  Rocords 
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Ctra  Originate  by  Hours  of  tho  Par 
tfew  lork  -  Loo  Angolpg  -  Chicago 
Ob  African  Airlines.  Inc, 
for  September.  19a6 


PCTCOTt  of  Total 

AM 

4:00  to 

4:59 

0.0% 

5:00  to 

5:59 

0.0 

6:00  to 

6:59 

3.10 

7:00  to 

7:59 

4.86 

8:00  to 

8:59 

6.99 

9:00  to 

9:59 

1.98 

10:00  to 

10:59 

2.30 

11:00  to  11:59 

5.19 

NOOK 

12:00  to  12:59 

3.60 

1:00  to 

1:59 

2.07 

2:00  to 

2:59 

3.40 

3:00  to 

3:59 

2.18 

4:00  to 

4:59 

4.61 

5:00  to 

5:59 

6.78 

PM 

6:00  to 

6:59 

4.71 

7:00  to 

7:59 

2.67 

8:00  to 

8:59 

4.91 

9:00  to 

9:59 

11.17 

10:00  to 

10:59 

1.61 

11:00  to  11:59 

11.33 

HWIGHT 

12:00  to  12:59 

5.76 

1:00  to 

1:59 

9.34 

2:00  to 

2:59 

1.44 

AM 

3:00  to 

3:59 

0.0 

100.00% 

Airfreight  and  Air  Express  originating  on  DC-3  and 
DC-4  schedules. 


Source:  *  American  Airlines ,  Inc.  height  Coaputation  Tables,  August,  1946 
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Comparison  of  Operating  Costs  for  1939  and  1945 


American  Airlines,  Inc, 


1939 

A  .rfcnaj 


55,5# 

26.7# 

28.8# 


(1)  Adjustment  made  on  the  following  basis: 

50%  of  costs  are  salary  costs  and  50%  other. 
Portion  of  expense  attributable  to  salaries 
adjusted  to  reflect  26.3  Increase  in 
average  income  per  employee  in  1939  over  1945. 
Other  costa  adjusted  on  basis  of  37.3  in¬ 
crease  in  wholesale  price  index  of  37.3.* 


1945 

Actual 

1945  Adjusted 

T9.1229  Basil  Lil 

-  -  per  plant-mile  ----- 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

39.5# 

30.0# 

Plying  Expenses 

14. 7# 

11.1# 

Ground  Erptnaea 

24.9# 

18.9# 

(  Increase 

1222  1242  9m.l239- 

♦Average  Income  per  bployee 

$2,267  $2,865  26 J& 


Increase  in  Prioe  Level  of 
Wholesale  Prices, 

(1926  -  100)  77.1 


105.8 


37.3 


Souroesi  American  Airlines,  Inc.  Co^aay  Records 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wholesale  Prices,  all  owodltlas. 
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Page  2  of  2  page* 


%*,w*ic*TwT-w*oic 


Scheduled  and  Extra  Seotlaa  Mileage  for  XXZ  Airline 


Airport- to- 
Airport 


Ho*  of 
Tripe 


184 

292 

221 


Boetco-Hea  fork 

Hew  York- Buffalo 

Buffalo-Detrait 

Detroit-Chioago 

Chicago-St*  Louie 

St*  Louie-Dallae/Fort  Worth 

Hea  Tork-Pfalladelphia 

Philadelphia-HaahviUo 

* 

Nasbville-Dallas/Fort  Worth 


Detroit— Newark  473 
Buffalo-Chlosgo  468 
Chic&go-Loe  Angeles  via  Tucson  1,850 
Total 


Animal  Scheduled  Miles  Flown  (95%  Operating  Factor) 
Annual  Extra  Section  and  Charter  Miles  Flown 
Total  Annua]  Miles  Flown 


Dally  .  Annas] 
Scheduled  (313  1 


115,1 


368 

876 

442 


274,188 

138,346 


247 

3 

741 

231,933 

251 

2 

502 

•  1 

157,126 

555 

2 

1,110 

347,430 

95 

2 

190 

59,47C) 

674 

2 

1,348 

421,924 

635 

2 

1,270 

397,51C 

,219 

4 

4,876 

1,526,18? 

473 

1  • 

473  • 

148,04$ 

468 

3 

1,404 

439,452 

,850 

-2 

_2s7M 

1.158.100 

30 

17,300 

5,414,900 

5,144,155 


Average  Payload 


9*6  tons 


Source*  American  Airlines,  Inc,  Company  Record* 
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11521  Before  the 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Docket  No.  810,  et  al. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of 

Denver  Chicago  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

and  other  applications  for  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  authorizing  the  transportation  of  property 
and  mail,  under  section  401  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  known  as  the 

Air  Freight  Case. 


TESTIMONY  ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN 
AIRLINES,  INC.  INTERVENER. 

L 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN’S  AIR 
CARGO  EXPERIENCE. 

Introduction. 

American  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  its  predecessor  companies 
have  from  their  earliest  days  shown  a  sustained  interest 
in  the  carriage  of  property  by  air.  This  interest  was  first 
translated  into  action  in  1927  and  American’s  pioneering 
efforts  in  the  field  have  continued  to  the  present  time. 
When  its  earliest  individual  ventures  during  the  novelty 
phase  of  air  transport  proved  unsuccessful,  it  turned  to 
concerted  action  in  conjunction  with  the  other  carriers.  It 
participated  in  the  industry  contract  with  Railway 
11522  Express  Agency  which  it  believed  -was  the  most 
feasible  means  to  develop  the  carriage  of  property 
bv  air  under  the  circumstances  that  faced  the  industry 
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prior  to  the  war.  By  1940  air  transportation  was  rapidly 
developing  and,  with  American  as  one  of  the  leaders  the 
industry  undertook  to  broaden  the  base  of  its  property¬ 
carrying  activities.  To  prepare  constructively  for  large 
scale  cargo-carriage  the  industry  through  the  medium  of 
Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  prepared  a  thorough  research  analysis  of 
the  entire  cargo  field.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the 
many  obligations  in  connection  therewith  that  the  airlines 
assumed  interrupted  the  continued  development  of  cargo 
activities.  But  in  October,  1944,  despite  the  war,  equipment 
shortages  and  extreme  operating  difficulties,  American 
again  pioneered — this  time  with  the  development  of  a 
broader  cargo  service  under  the  copyrighted  name,  “Air 
Freight.”  This  service  was  inaugurated  without  compul¬ 
sion  from  this  Board  and  in  the  complete  absence  of  com¬ 
petition  from  any  carrier,  certificated  or  uncertificated. 

American  wishes  to  place  before  the  Board  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  record  of  its  activities  as  a  carrier  of  property 
under  its  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Early  Effoets  (1927-1936). 

Predecessor  companies  of  American  Airlines  were 
among  the  earliest  carriers  of  air  cargo.  Robinson  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  the  Bee  Line,  Colonial  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Colonial  Air  Transport,  Embry-Riddle  Co.,  Colonial  West¬ 
ern  Airways,  Inc.,  were  flying  freight  on  an  emergeency 
basis  several  years  before  the  first  regularly  scheduled  air 
cargo  operations  began  in  1927.  Before  their  acquisition 
and  amalgamation  by  American  Airways,  these  predecessor 
companies  had  entered  into  several  different  organiza¬ 
tional  experiments  in  their  endeavors  to  develop  air  cargo. 
Some  had  contracted  with  the  American  Railway  Express 
Co.  and  its  successor,  Railway  Express  Agency,  for  solici¬ 
tation  and  pick-up  and  delivery;  others  had  made  similar 
arrangements  with  Western  Union  or  Postal  Telegraph; 
while  a  few  had  preferred  to  develop  air  cargo  on  an  in- 
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dependent  basis,  though  their  number  decreased  as  they 
found  independent  effort  fruitless.  These  companies  were 
later  joined  in  the  System  by  Century  Air  Lines,  Century 
Pacific  Air  Lines,  Martz  Airlines,  Trans-American  Air- 
lines  Corporation,  some  of  the  more  active  independent 
carriers. 

Before  the  consolidation  of  these  companies,  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  handling  cargo  or  in  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery,  no  through  airway  bill,  no  nation-wide 
sales  solicitation  or  centralized  developmental  activity. 

Soon  after  acquisition  of  control,  the  individual 
11523  companies  were  consolidated  into  a  single  oper¬ 
ating  company,  American  Airways,  Inc.,  and  work 
was  begun  on  standardization  of  procedures. 

This  took  place  during  a  period  of  experimentation.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  had  felt  cargo  would  develop  more 
rapidly  than  passenger  traffic  and  much  activity  was 
centered  about  that  service.  Rate  reductions  (often  to  less 
than  cost),  special  contract  arrangements,  and  unique 
pick-up  and  delivery  methods  were  tried  to  develop  the 
air  cargo  business,  both  in  combination  service  and  in  all- 
cargo  operations.  But  the  high  cost  of  operation,  the  deep¬ 
ening  depression,  the  uncertainty  of  schedules  and  lack  of 
a  nation-wide  uniform  service  materially  retarded  develop¬ 
ment 

Century  Air  Express,  a  predecessor  company  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  started  a  well-financed  service  between 
Chicago,  South  Bend,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St  Louis, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  other  intermediate  points  in  the 
spring  of  1931.  Rates  for  100  pound  shipments  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  Detroit  were  11  cents  per  pound, 
9  cent  per  pound  to  Toledo,  13  cents  to  Cleveland.  Century 
provided  its  owm  pick-up  and  delivery.  The  experiment 
was  unsuccessful  and  the  operation  was  discontinued  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  established  rates  were  too 
high  to  attract  sufficient  traffic  to  meet  expenses. 
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At  approximately  the  same  time,  other  carriers  made 
similar  attempts  to  break  into  the  cargo  field.  Western 
Pacific  Air  Freighters  commenced  an  operation  in  April, 
1931,  with  a  Ford  tri-motor  plane  between  Reno,  Boise, 
Seattle,  and  San  Francisco,  carrying  produce,  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  poultry  at  rail  express  rates.*  The  trips  were 
intermittent,  insufficient  traffic  was  developed  and  the 
venture  failed  in  a  short  time.  Transcontinental  and  West¬ 
ern  Air  inaugurated  an  air  freight  service  between  New 
York  and  Kansas  City.*  The  rates  were  $1.30  for  10 
pounds,  $5.60  for  50  pounds  and  $11.00  for  100  pounds, 
Postal  Telegraph  providing  the  pick-up  and  delivery  for 
50  cents  per  package.  Very  little  traffic  was  secured  and 
the  service  was  soon  discontinued.  Air  Express  Corp. 
was  organized  in  December,  1932  to  provide  a  New  York- 
Los  Angeles  service  with  Lockheed  Orions  fitted  to  carry 
property  only.*  The  service  was  transcontinental  only 
except  for  an  operational  stop  at  Wichita,  Kansas.  It  was 
promoted  by  men  who  had  had  considerable  aviation  ex¬ 
perience  and  was  adequately  financed  by  New  York  capital. 
The  publicity  was  considerable  with  substantial  sums  spent 
on  promotion.  Although  rates  were  comparatively 
11524  low  ($1.75  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction,  $1.00  for 
each  additional  pound,  including  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery)  sufficient  traffic  could  not  be  developed  to  permit 
operation  at  a  profit  and  the  venture  collapsed  in  May,  1933. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made,  and  realizing  that 
only  a  nation-wide  service  would  hasten  development, 
American,  with  six  other  carriers  and  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  formed  General  Air  Express  in  August,  1932. 
This  new  joint  venture  was  designed  to  stimulate  air  cargo 
development  through  competition  with  those  carriers  then 
under  contract  with  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

*  Peterson,  C.  G.,  “Air  Express  and  Freight,  the  Past,  Present  and 
Future,”  60-page  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Aero¬ 
nautical  Sciences,  January  30,  1942,  pp.  7,  8. 
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General  Air  Express  was  an  association  of  carriers, 
not  a  new  corporation.  The  organization  initially  was  com¬ 
posed  of  American  Airways,  Inc.,  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Trans- 
American  Airlines  Corp.,  U.  S.  Airways,  Inc.,  Pennsylvania 
Airlines,  Inc.,  and  Ludington  Airlines,  Inc.  Provisions 
were  made  for  a  uniform  waybill  for  shipments  over  the 
routes  of  participating  carriers,  joint  tariffs,  pick-up  and 
delivery  and  solicitation  by  Postal  Telegraph,  an  interline 
committee  for  supervisory  purposes,  and  a  specialized 
General  Air  Express  sales  organization  operating  in  major 
cities. 

At  this  time,  the  name  “air  express”  was  coined.  It  was 
intended  in  no  way  to  limit  the  size  or  type  of  property 
that  the  airlines  desired  to  carry.  The  name  “express”  was 
a  sales  device  to  emphasize  the  speed  of  shipment  which 
was  the  carriers’  main  selling  point.  An  effort  has  been 
made  based  upon  the  airlines’  historic  use  of  the  word 
“express”  to  characterize  their  efforts  in  the  property 
field  as  having  been  confined  to  package  business.  This  is 
without  foundation.  In  the  earliest  days  of  commercial 
air  transport  a  bright  immediate  future  was  seen  for 
property  transportation.  Any  error  was  on  the  side  of 
optimism  as  to  the  volume  and  mass  of  the  business  that 
was  to  be  transacted.  It  must  be  remembered  moreover 
that  the  equipment  in  use  could  hardly  be  considered 
spacious  and  there  were  physical  limitations  as  to  what 
could  be  carried.  It  took  many  years  of  patient  experi¬ 
mentation  and  development  and  the  impetus  of  a  war  be¬ 
fore  passenger  operations  were  conducted  with  50-passen- 
ger  equipment;  the  carriage  of  property  has  required 
similar  experimentation  and  developmental  effort. 

The  new’  organization  commenced  operations  with  high 
hopes  and  enthusiasm.  The  efforts  to  build  cargo  traffic 
over  the  system  of  American  Airways,  Inc.,  became  a 
triple  responsibility — that  of  American  Airways  itself, 
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of  Postal  Telegraph,  and  of  the  separate  selling  group 
established  under  the  General  Air  Express  Organization. 

American  Airways  Express  Traffic  Department,  a 
11525  headquarters  organization,  stimulated  the  interest 
of  the  general  airline  traffic  staff  in  the  promotion 
of  air  cargo  by  issuing  instructional  and  informational 
bulletins  to  all  district  managers  and  traffic  representatives, 
distributing  General  Air  Express  tariffs  and  advertising 
to  all  offices,  printing  express  blotters,  undertaking  special 
campaigns  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  special  occa¬ 
sions,  and  by  coordinating  air  cargo  advertising  with  the 
general  advertising  of  the  American  Airways  system.  It 
represented  the  company  on  the  interline  supervisory  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  organization  made  a  real  effort 
to  stimulate  the  air  express  business.  In  their  2,300  offices 
were  7,000  employees  whose  work  brought  them  in  contact 
with  the  public.  Each  was  instructed  to  solicit  air  express 
and  was  provided  with  the  General  Air  Express  tariffs  and 
with  weekly  and  monthly  bulletins  giving  leads  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  developing  the  business.  Postal  provided  pick-up 
and  delivery  through  messenger  boys,  motorcycles  and 
trucks,  as  well  as  with  taxis,  on  occasion.  At  certain  cities, 
tripper  service  to  and  from  airports  was  provided  by  ar¬ 
rangements  with  local  bus  lines  or  airport  taxi  services. 
For  these  services,  Postal  received  a  minimum  of  80  cents 
and  a  maximum  of  $2.50  per  shipment. 

Personnel  of  the  General  Air  Express  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  were  placed  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
to  contact  prospective  major  shippers.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  salesmen  in  the  major  cities,  General  Air  Express 
group  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  a  monthly  Official  Time  Table  of  Rates  and  Schedules 
for  Air  Express  Shipments,  and  other  general  publicity. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  intensified  and  coordinated  efforts 
made  under  the  General  Air  Express  set-up,  cargo  carried 
by  American  Airways  increased  almost  600  per  cent  from 
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1931  to  1932  and  approximately  275  per  cent  from  1932  to 
1933. 

American  felt  that  the  vast  expansion  of  cargo  and  the 
development  of  all-cargo  aircraft,  which  had  been  foretold 
as  far  back  as  the  early  1920’s,  were  not  too  far  from 
realization  and  discussed  plans  with  aircraft  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  large  all-cargo  planes  capable  of  carrying  as  much 
as  12,000  pounds.  In  the  spring  of  1934,  American  con¬ 
verted  five  Pilgrim  monoplanes  from  passenger  into  all¬ 
cargo  ships  for  service  between  New  York-Buff  alo-Detroit- 
Chicago  under  a  special  tariff.  However,  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  generate  sufficient  traffic  to  make  the  service 
profitable  and  it  was  discontinued  after  a  few  months. 

The  rapid  increases  of  1932  and  1933  were  not  continued 
into  1934  and  1935.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  was  passing 
through  bankruptcy  and  some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
11526  having  a  rivalry  of  two  systems  (General  Air  Ex¬ 
press  and  Railway  Express  Agency)  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  felt.  Agitation  developed  for  a  merger  of  the 
two  systems,  the  primary  reasons  being  that  (1)  the  rival 
sales  forces  of  the  two  systems  w’ere  tending  to  spend  time 
in  soliciting  one  another’s  traffic  rather  than  concentrating 
on  the  development  of  new  business.  (2)  Although  the  two 
systems  had  adopted  a  uniform  tariff  on  August  15,  1934, 
they  continued  to  use  separate  waybills  and  forms  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service  and  public.  A  single  system  would 
provide  a  uniform  service  with  only  one  waybill  and  bill  of 
lading  required  for  a  shipment  to  any  point  in  North  or 
South  America.  (3)  The  unification  of  the  ground  pick-up 
and  delivery  systems  would  reduce  unit  costs  since  more 
traffic  would  be  spread  over  the  same  overhead.  (4)  The 
shipments  were  often  of  such  weight  and  size  that  the  mes¬ 
senger  service  of  Postal  Telegraph  found  difficulty  in  han¬ 
dling  them,  and  funds  were  insufficient  to  provide  trucks 
wherever  they  were  required. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  greater  traffic  generating  power 
of  the  larger  and  more  stable  Railway  Express  Agency, 
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the  chaos  which  followed  the  1934  air  mail  contract  cancel¬ 
lations,  the  weak  financial  condition  of  the  air  carriers 
which  precluded  the  substantial  allocation  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  creation  of  a  carrier-owned  pick-up  and 
delivery  system,  forced  the  realization  that  there  was  no 
alternative  to  amalgamation  of  the  General  Air  Express 
group  with  that  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

Therefore,  American  and  all  other  carriers,  except  TWA, 
entered  into  a  uniform  contract  with  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  effective  February  1,  1936.  This  nation-wide  ser¬ 
vice  with  one  waybill  linked  216  major  cities  directly  by 
air  and  another  23,000  through  the  ground  service  of  R.E.A. 
TWA  made  one  last  futile  effort  to  develop  volume  air 
cargo  as  an  individual  carrier,  but  high  costs  and  extensive 
losses  forced  it  to  join  the  other  carriers  within  a  few 
months. 

National.  Air  Cargo  System  (1936-1940). 

American’s  decision  to  join  with  the  other  carriers  in  a 
contract  with  Railway  Express  made  possible  a  national 
system  of  air  cargo  service.  Extended  experience  had 
proven  to  the  carriers  that  the  era  of  volume  use  of  air 
transportation  for  the  carriage  of  property  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  only  service  they  were  able  to  sell  was  “speed” 
and  but  a  limited  number  of  shippers  valued  speed  highly 
enough  to  pay  the  necessary  rates.  Recognizing  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  public  to  offer  the  best  service  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  their  own  precarious 
11527  financial  standing  and  inability  to  finance  a  nation¬ 
wide  pick-up  and  delivery  service  which  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  an  air  cargo  service,  the  carriers  adopted 
the  best  alternative  open  to  them  and  contracted  to  hire 
the  already  existing  services  of  R.E.A.  The  carriers  could 
not,  on  their  own,  have  established  a  service  comparable  to 
that  of  R.E.A.  This  action  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  fea¬ 
sible  way  by  which  a  national  system  of  carriage  of  property 
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by  air  could  be  developed  and  probably  hastened  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  cargo  by  many  years. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  airlines  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the  general  sales  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  sale  of  this  air  cargo  service.  Although  the 
air  carriers  were  not  yet  out  of  the  financial  difficulties 
under  which  they  had  been  laboring  since  their  creation, 
relatively  large  sums  were  allocated  by  them  to  develop 
the  cargo  business.  With  these  funds,  the  Agency  adver¬ 
tised  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  both  trade  and  general, 
made  use  of  the  radio  for  broadcasts,  arranged  for  speak¬ 
ers  before  shippers  and  other  interested  groups  and  under¬ 
took  direct-mail  campaigns  to  machinery  equipment  and 
parts  manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers,  purchasing 
agents,  advertising  agencies,  engravers  and  printers  and 
many  others.  Promotional  and  publicity  work  resulted  in 
the  placing  of  hundreds  of  articles  in  magazines  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lines  per  year  in  newspapers.  Air 
express  displays  were  arranged  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  country  in  cooperation  with  department  stores,  special¬ 
ty  shops,  florists,  and  others.  Christmas  and  other  seasonal 
campaigns  vrere  carried  on.  Many  new  sales  campaigns 
were  devised  not  hitherto  used  by  transportation  companies 
in  developing  cargo  traffic. 

Apart  from  the  activities  financed  by  the  funds  allocated 
by  the  Air  Express  Traffic  Committee,*  the  Agency  planned 
many  activities  on  its  own  initiative  to  promote  cargo. 
Campaigns  were  carried  on  within  the  organization  to  train 
and  use  the  57,000  Agency  employees  in  developing  air 
express,  particularly  the  14,000  drivers.  The  most  promis¬ 
ing  fields  for  cargo  promotion  were  ascertained  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  nation-wide  surveys  of  air  express  made  by  the 
Agency  in  1937,  1939,  1941,  as  well  as  by  many  district  sur¬ 
veys.  Air  express  was  given  separate  stress  in  monthly 

•  A  representative  group  representing  the  airlines  under  the  REA  con¬ 
tract. 
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sales  meetings,  and  particular  stress  on  the  development 
of  off-airline  traffic.  It  was  featured  in  R.E.A.  sales  liter-  v 
ature  and  in  window  displays  in  all  local  offices. 

Americans  entire  sales  force  also  had  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  for  passenger  and  cargo  development  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  solicit  air  express  on  all  related  contracts.  Monthly 
bulletins  showing  the  continued  progress  city  by 
11528  city  were  distributed  to  stimulate  interest  in  in¬ 
creasing  traffic,  and  local  publicity  stories  were 
prepared.  Contracts  with  larger  air  express  shippers  were 
made  and  turned  over  to  the  Agency  for  further  develop¬ 
ment.  “Shipped  by  Air  Express”  labels  were  attached 
freely  to  packages  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
business  world  to  the  service,  air  express  counter  and  win¬ 
dow  cards  were  displayed  in  all  ticket  offices  and  windows, 
air  express  blotters  and  planegraphs  were  widely  distrib¬ 
uted. 

American  was  the  first  airline  to  apply  flight  forecasts 
to  the  movement  of  air  express  traffic  by  transmitting  these 
forecasts  to  designated  R.E.A.  offices  throughout  its  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  offering  reliable  flight  information  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  air  express  traffic.  A  steady  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  scheduled  flights  completed  continually  bettered 
service  to  shippers. 

The  uniform  and  extensive  nation-wide  coverage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  expanded  R.E.A.  organization,  the  devotion 
of  larger  amounts  of  money  for  developmental  purposes, 
the  general  improvement  in  the  regularity  and  reliability 
of  air  service  and  improved  business  conditions  led  to 
steady  increases  in  cargo  traffic.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  new  arrangement  traffic  developed  rapidly,  almost 
200  per  cent  over  1935  in  1936,  approximately  50  per  cent 
in  1937  over  1936.  The  increase  from  1937  to  1939  was 
small  due  to  the  business  recession. 

Air  cargo  operations  were  not  always  routine;  they  oc¬ 
casionally  involved  some  elements  of  the  dramatic.  In  the 
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spring  of  1937,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  overflowed  their  banks 
in  the  Louisville  area.  Ground  transportation  was  para¬ 
lyzed  and  help  could  come  only  from  the  air.  For  a  week 
American  made  flight  after  flight  into  the  area  to  aid  the 
stricken  city.  Fifty  tons  of  emergency  supplies  in  addition 
to  doctors,  repairmen  and  other  personnel  were  flown  in. 
A  year  later  the  New  England  hurricane  made  thousands 
homeless,  killed  and  injured  hundreds,  paralyzed  industrial 
plants,  power  systems,  and  ground  transport.  Extra  planes 
were  added  to  American’s  schedules,  from  other  carriers 
as  well  as  from  American,  and  more  than  sixty  flights  were 
flown  daily  on  the  Boston-New  York  route.  American  car¬ 
ried  many  tons  of  air  cargo  into  the  area,  consisting  of 
serum,  chlorine,  newspapers  and  also  more  than  six  tons 
of  mail  per  day. 

The  contribution  which  the  work  during  this  period  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  and  the  certificated  airlines 
made  to  the  later  and  more  phenomenal  growth  of  air 
cargo  should  not  be  overlooked.  Their  nationwide  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  did  much  to  sell  the  country  on  air  trans¬ 
portation  in  advance  of  its  ability  to  pay  the  cost  thereof, 
so  that  as  it  became  possible  at  later  dates  much  of 
11529  the  developmental  job  had  already  been  done.  Many 
of  those  enterprises  that  have  been  operating  in 
recent  months  wfith  relatively  low  developmental  costs  have 
been  doing  so  only  because  the  way  was  well  paved  in  these 
earlier  years. 

Development  of  American’s  “Airfreight” — 

First  Phase  1940-War. 

By  1940,  there  had  been  substantial  progress  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  transportation ;  there  was  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  air  carriers  by  the  public  as  sound  business 
ventures ;  there  had  been  an  unprecedented  increase  in  air 
cargo  carried;  and  the  development  of  the  DC-4  aircraft 
had  given  promise  of  a  low  cost  cargo  operation  for  the 
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first  time.  These  developments  convinced  American  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  a  greater  flow  of  volume 
cargo  traffic.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  numberless  abor¬ 
tive  efforts  by  it,  its  predecessor  companies  and  other 
air  carriers  to  operate  a  service  at  rates  that  would  meet 
costs  and  still  attract  volume  traffic,  American  undertook 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  air  cargo  potential  before 
embarking  on  actual  operations. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  study  was  being  made,  vigorous 
new’  efforts  were  made  by  American  to  stimulate  traffic  on 
its  existing  service  operated  in  conjunction  with  R.E.A. 
A  new  traffic  sales  organization  of  freight  specialists  was 
set  up  in  major  cities  engaged  solely  in  developing  the 
c$rgo  and  mail  business.  The  efforts  of  the  passenger  traffic 
representatives  in  developing  air  express  in  these  cities 
and  all  others  were  not  relaxed,  but  were  coordinated  by 
the  separte  sales  force.  This  plan  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  quickly  adopted  by  the  other  major  air  carriers. 
R.E.A.’s  promotional  activities  w’ere  not  altered  because 
of  this  new  independent  activity  by  American.  Larger  sums 
were  being  allotted  by  the  airlines,  and  the  previous  work 
was  expanded.  Advertising  and  promotional  activities  were 
extended  through  the  use  of  insertions  in  telephone  direc¬ 
tories,  pamphlets,  placards,  window  displays,  time  tables, 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  seasonal  campaigns,  direct-mail 
stickers,  bookmarks,  and  air-rail  folders.  As  a  result  of 
these  redoubled  efforts  and  the  general  stimulation  pro¬ 
vided  business  by  the  defense  effort,  American’s  traffic 
nearly  doubled  from  756,680  ton  miles  in  1939  to  1,359,767 
in  1941. 

In  1940  American  announced  its  plans  to  approach  the 
air  cargo  field  on  the  larger  scale  permitted  by  its  im¬ 
proved  financial  position  and  the  new  conditions.  In  March, 
there  appeared  an  article  “Flying  Freight  Cars”  by  C.  R. 
Smith,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  education  of  the 
general  public  as  to  the  possibilities  of  volume  shipping 
by  air. 
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American  intensified  its  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  other 
transport  operators,  manufacturers,  the  Army  and 
11530  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  to  develop  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  ideal  cargo  aircraft.  No  more  eco¬ 
nomical  or  practical  plane  was  found,  howrever,  than  the 
Douglas  DC-4,  a  ship  designed  for  the  carriage  of  both 
passengers  and  cargo.  A  cargo  plane  competitive  cost- wise 
with  surface  freight  facilities  was  still  only  a  blueprint. 
No  manufacturer  felt  justified  in  attempting  to  build  a 
plane  for  cargo  use  only. 

The  research  which  American  had  begun  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  undertaken  on  an  industry  basis  in  the  research  program 
of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  organized  by  American  and  three  other 
airlines  in  early  1941  and  later  joined  by  all  the  other  do¬ 
mestic  airlines.  Approximately  $250,000  was  allotted  by 
the  airlines  to  this  effort  which  has  since  proven  to  be  of 
considerable  value  in  planning  American’s  cargo  activities. 

This  research  program  could  not  be  completed  as  soon 
as  had  been  planned  because  the  airlines  lost  many  trained 
personnel  and  were  otherwise  preoccupied  with  more  im¬ 
mediate  w'ar-time  operations,  but  the  work  was  pressed 
forward.  The  various  diversions  of  the  work  w*ere  allotted 
to  committees  composed  of  airline  representatives  on  Rates 
and  Tariffs,  Surface  Transportation,  Engineering,  Opera¬ 
tions,  International  Traffic  and  Operations,  Markets,  Term¬ 
inal  Facilities  and  Equipment.  The  committees  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  research 
staffs  who  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
manager  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.  Studies  wrere  made  to  de¬ 
termine  Traffic  Flow’  Patterns  showing  where  the  airfreight 
potential  lay  in  the  country’s  merchandise  traffic  pattern, 
of  the  U.  S.  Mail  Flows  to  ascertain  the  existing  potential 
for  air  mail,  of  R.E.A.  pick-up  and  delivery  operations  to 
assist  in  determining  costs  per  shipment  in  different  cities. 
Other  studies  were  undertaken  of  corporate  organizations 
such  as  Greyhound,  Allied  Van  Lines,  the  R.E.A.  and  the 
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Railroad  Car  Service,  whose  experience  would  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  air  carriers.  Rate  and  tariff  studies  included  re¬ 
search  into  air  express  rates,  the  means  of  establishing 
existing  rates,  the  distribution  of  revenues  from  them,  and 
means  by  which  they  might  be  improved  and  simplified. 
Other  studies  were  made  of  Potential  International  Freight 
Traffic,  Methods  for  Coordinating  Air  and  Surface  Trans¬ 
portation,  and  some  of  the  legal  problems  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Types  of  Airline  Organization  required  for 
handling  air  express  and  air  freight.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  Air  Cargo  research  project  revolved  around  a  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Domestic  Airfreight,  including  studies  of  poten¬ 
tials  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Industry,  the  Men’s  Clothing  In¬ 
dustry,  Department  Stores  and  other  selected  industries, 
a  Market  Survey  of  Philadelphia,  studies  on  tonnage  orig¬ 
inating  at  and  between  28  large  cities,  and  a  Direct 
11531  Mail  Survey  of  3,654  manufacturers.  American 
paid  a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  all  this  work,  and 
gained  valuable  experience  for  many  of  its  personnel  by 
loaning  them  for  temporary  duty  to  Air  Cargo,  Inc. 

Wartime  Cargo  Activities. 

Before  the  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  studies  were  well  underway, 
before  any  of  American’s  plans  for  cargo  development 
could  be  brought  to  fruition,  and  before  the  DC-4’s  could 
be  delivered  to  the  airlines,  the  United  States  was  at  war 
and  American,  as  well  as  all  other  domestic  carriers,  de¬ 
voted  full  energies  and  resources  to  the  creation  of  a  mili¬ 
tary,  domestic  and  international  air  transportation  system 
and  the  reorganization  of  its  own  greatly  reduced  com¬ 
mercial  service  to  handle  priority  passengers  and  property. 

December  7,  1941,  found  American  and  the  domestic  air¬ 
lines  in  a  position  to  contribute  materially  in  the  fast  ship¬ 
ment  of  needed  war  freight.  With  the  reduction  in  equip¬ 
ment  which  followed,  emphasis  was  placed  more  and  more 
on  handling  the  vital  war  cargoes  with  the  limited  space 
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and  weight  available.  Air  cargo  publicity  and  advertising 
concentrated  on  assisting  the  shipper  in  better  methods  of 
packing  for  air  express,  to  reduce  unnecessary  weight  and 
charges.  Shippers  guides  and  handbooks  on  “How  to  Ship 
by  Air  Express  in  Wartime”  were  developed  to  reveal  the 
capacity  of  aircraft  and  the  sizes  of  shipments  which 
could  be  accommodated.  Other  campaigns  were  devoted 
to  developing  a  better  distribution  of  traffic  throughout  the 
day  rather  than  have  it  concentrated  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening.  With  the  priority  system  in  effect  to  guar¬ 
antee  speedy  movement  of  war  material,  extra  effort  had 
to  be  made  to  move  non-priority  express  expeditiously. 

Effort  was  made  to  utilize  every  ounce  of  weight  and 
space  available  on  the  airplanes.  The  weight  load  factor 
climbed  steadily  from  1942  to  1944  and  attained  a  high 
average  level  of  85.4  per  cent  of  capacity  in  1943.  All-cargo 
flights  were  inaugurated  by  American  in  August,  1943,  on 
the  transcontinental  routes  and  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  in  1944  in  order  to  provide  more  space  in  which 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  cargo  loads.  Even 
with  the  loss  of  almost  50  per  cent  of  equipment,  cargo 
handled  increased  four  times  from  1941  to  1944. 

Even  before  the  war  c$me  to  the  United  States,  American 
was  carrying  strategic  war  materials  on  its  commercial 
schedules.  On  one  occasion,  American  flew  10  tons  of  tires 
across  the  continent  in  blocked-off  space  in  passenger 
planes.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  tannic  acid,  burn  ointment, 
bullet-proof  gas  tanks,  gun  turrets,  engine  mounts,  pro¬ 
pellers,  blueprints  and  assault  boats  were  flown  to 
11532  assist  in  the  national  defense  program.  Shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  American  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  aircraft  and  personnel  for  the  transport  of  critical 
material  to  South  America.  In  a  few  hours,  twelve  aircraft 
were  removed  from  commercial  schedules  and  placed  in 
service  on  the  mission. 
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The  Army  Air  Transport  Command  relied  heavily  on  the 
commercial  airlines  to  break  the  air  trails  and  to  develop 
the  organization  to  the  high  level  of  efficiency  that  it  at¬ 
tained.  All  during  this  period,  American  cooperated  with 
the  Command  and  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps  in  developing  better  tie-down  systems, 
improving  cargo  loading  methods,  studying  the  packaging 
and  handling  of  cargo  of  all  types,  conducting  transocean 
route  surveys. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  American,  at  the 
call  of  the  Army,  flew  in  men  and  materials  to  strategic 
outposts  of  the  North  American  continent,  to  Labrador, 
South  Baffin  Island,  Iceland  and  Greenland.  In  June  of 
1942,  American  was  called  on  to  provide  twelve  aircraft 
and  necessary  personnel  to  engage  in  an  operation  from 
Edmonton  to  Alaska  hauling  coal,  TNT,  nails,  lumber, 
molasses,  and  many  other  materials.  October  found  Ameri¬ 
can,  under  contract  to  the  Air  Transport  Command,  in¬ 
augurating  regular  cargo  flights  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  first  of  9,440  transatlantic  crossings  made  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Army.  At  the  same  time  this  transocean  service 
was  being  established,  another  American  group  was  putting 
a  domestic  transcontinental  cargo  route  into  operation  for 
the  Army.  Los  Angeles  was  the  western  terminus,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  the  eastern.  This  was  a  heavyweight  shuttle 
service  operated  for  many  months  until  the  Army  could 
take  over  with  its  own  personnel. 

The  extensive  participation  by  American  and  the  other 
air  carriers  in  these  widespread  contract  cargo  operations 
for  the  military  prevented  them  from  sooner  carrying  into 
execution  the  plans  for  air  cargo  development  that  had 
been  made  before  the  war.  But  they  did  gain  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  are  drawing  upon  in  today’s  commercial 
cargo  operations. 

Further  valuable  experience  was  gained  during  this  per¬ 
iod  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  air  express 
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service  between  Dallas  and  El  Paso  and  Monterey  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City  with  new  and  improved  shipping  procedures.  A 
complete  air  express  department  was  established  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  de  Mexico  embracing  every  phase  of  cargo 
operations  and  performing  all  functions  normally  done  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  in  the  United  States.  This 
involved  the  development  of  a  complete  accounting  system, 
the  creation  of  waybills  and  other  suitable  inter- 
11533  national  shipping  documents,  and  the  construction 
and  filing  of  special  tariffs  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  A  special  customs  division  was  established 
to  simplify  the  policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
transfer  of  shipments  across  the  border.  This  involved  the 
training  of  personnel  both  in  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  and 
American  Airlines  de  Mexico. 

The  Development  of  Airfreight — 

Second  Phase  1944-1946. 

In  October,  1944,  American  determined  thq.t  it  had  gone 
as  far  by  research  and  analysis  of  the  cargo  problem  as  it 
could  and  decided  that  only  by  actual  experience  in  the 
operation  would  it  be  able  to  progress  further  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  airfreight.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  prob-  . 
lems  were  unsolved  and  the  potential  traffic  was  far  from 
assured,  American  at  that  time  pioneered  its  “Airfreight” 
service  at  rates,  including  pick-up  and  delivery  charges, 
ranging  from  approximately  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  ton 
mile  and  giving  an  average  return  of  approximately  38 
cents.  No  air  carrier  had  ever  attempted  such  an  ambitious 
pioneering  effort  in  the  cargo  field. 

To  emphasize  the  rate  reductions  being  placed  in  effect 
on  larger  shipments  and  to  point  up  the  individual  service 
conducted  by  American,  the  new  service  was  called  “Air¬ 
freight.”  The  old  service  conducted  through  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  retained  the  old  title  to  indicate  an  ex¬ 
pedited  service  obtainable  at  higher  rates. 
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For  some  time  American  was  the  only  carrier  offering 
a  cargo  service  at  such  low  rates.  Originally,  service  was 
provided  to  43  cities  but  it  was  expanded  to  58  terminal 
areas  in  which  pick-up  and  delivery  service  was  provided 
by  truckers  with  whom  American  had  contracted.  American 
carried  airfreight  not  only  to  every  city  on  its  system  but, 
on  request,  acted  as  an  agent  in  arranging  off-line  pick¬ 
ups  and  deliveries. 

American  realized  that  the  successful  operation  of  an 
air  cargo  service  on  a  regular  basis  involved  far  more  than 
merely  offering  the  public  a  service  at  low  rates.  The 
shipping  public  had  to  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  service,  its  possibilities,  and  its  correct  use.  This  task 
required  a  sales  force  of  large  size  and  one  capable  of 
doing  a  sales  “engineering”  job. 

American  developed  a  cargo  sales  force  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  size  of  that  in  existence  today.  A  nucleus  sales  force 
of  regional  directors  of  cargo  sales  and  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  had  already  been  developed  and  this  force  was 
rapidly  increased.  All  sales  personnel  were  given  intensive 
sales  instruction  in  special  “schools.”  This  instruction 
was  then  supplemented  by  on-the-job  training  in 
.  11534  the  correct  method  of  doing  a  sales  engineering  job. 

The  shipping  public  was  also  made  aware  of 
“Airfreight”  through  the  medium  of  sales  promotion  bro¬ 
chures  of  the  type  now  in  use.  The  tariffs  were  also  given 
wide  distribution  so  that  shippers  could  study  this  new 
service  and  have  all  pertinent  data  at  hand.  The  tariff 
mailing  list  was  developed  to  the  point  where  6,000  tariffs 
were  required. 

All  of  the  developmental  efforts  were  not  confined  to 
sales  and  sales  promotion.  Each  shipment  was  an  experi¬ 
ment — one  from  which  valuable  information  was  gained 
on  the  correct  operation  of  a  cargo  service  accommodating 
volmne  shipments.  Experimentation  in  actual  operations 
was  accompanied  by  engineering  research.  When  American 
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established  its  independent  air  freight  service  under  sepa¬ 
rate  tariff  in  October,  1944,  a  research  chemist,  a  packag¬ 
ing  engineer,  a  dietician,  and  aeronautical  engineers  were 
assigned  to  work  on  the  problems  which  developed  during 
such  operations.  Later  in  February,  1945,  a  separate  Air¬ 
freight  Project  Group  was  established  in  the  Engineering 
Department  to  devote  its  entire  time  to  the  study  of  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  the  loading,  unloading,  packaging, 
preserving,  and  methods  of  handling  cargo.  This  group 
developed  cargo  loading  conveyors,  cargo  carts,  airfreight 
interiors,  tie-down  equiment,  etc.  Some  of  these  engineer¬ 
ing  personnel  are  now  assigned  to  the  Contract  Air  Cargo 
Division  for  continuation  of  the  work. 

In  April,  1946,  American  again  lowered  its  rates.  This 
new  tariff  offered  rates  not  including  pick-up  and  delivery 
service,  ranging  from  approximately  21  cents  to  33  cents  per 
ton  mile  and  giving  an  average  return  of  26  cents  per  ton 
mile.  This  range  of  rates  was  broadened  in  September, 
1946,  to  include  rates  as  low  as  14  cents  per  ton  mile  for 
shipments  of  16,000  pounds  and  over. 

American's  Contract  Operations. 

Besides  experimentation  in  the  scheduled  field,  American 
also  experimented  with  the  use  of  new  flight  equipment 
in  the  contract  field.  In  July,  1945,  American  made  a  90- 
day  test  of  contract  type  operations  with  Consolidated 
Vultee’s  C-39  carrying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
California  to  the  East,  carrying  West  loads  of  stoves,  B-29 
parts,  gas  ranges,  refrigerators,  steel  stripping,  etc.  Rates 
averaged  10%  cents  per  ton  mile.  A  total  of  35  transcon¬ 
tinental  flights  were  made  during  the  period,  approximately 
three  per  week.  Much  information  was  gained  on  methods 
of  handling,  packaging  and  preserving  perishable 
11535  produce.  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned 
was  that  the  development  of  a  volume  traffic  in  per¬ 
ishables  involved  more  than  the  offering  of  a  low  rate.  It 
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was  clearly  shown  that  all  parties  had  to  be  geared  to  make 
full  use  of  the  advantages  of  air  transportation  if  the  oper¬ 
ation  was  to  prove  successful.  The  grower  had  to  furnish 
top-quality  produce,  correctly  matured  and  packaged  at¬ 
tractively.  The  wholesale  or  retail  outlet  had  to  be  geared 
to  move  the  commodities  promptly  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  market  and  to  educate  the  public  on  the  value  of  “air- 
fresh”  merchandise.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  air  carrier 
had  to  give  a  regular  and  reliable  service  if  the  supply 
pipe-line  from  producer  tor  consumer  was  to  be  kept  filled. 
An  indifferent  or  careless  performance  by  any  of  these 
principals  negated  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  others. 

The  experience  gained  from  the  C-39  and  from  other 
contract  and  charter  operations,  together  with  war  air 
cargo  developments,  convinced  American  that  the  contract 
carriage  of  cargo  offered  a  field  in  which  substantial  poten¬ 
tials  and  development  could  be  anticipated  as  soon  as 
efficient,  low-cost  aircraft  could  be  assigned  to  such  a  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  learned  that  contract  carriage  by  air  was 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  volume  shippers  of  many 
types  of  cargo  in  that  the  charter  of  the  entire  spare-weight 
of  the  aircraft  to  a  shipper  permitted  of  an  operation 
“tailored”  to  the  needs  of  that  shipper.  Points  of  origin 
and  destination  and  departures  and  arrivals  could  be  fixed 
for  the  greatest  economic  advantage  to  the  shipper.  The 
utilization  of  bulk  space,  the  flexibility  of  loading,  flight, 
and  unloading  times,  the  elimination  of  trans-shipment, 
and  the  pronounced  reduction  in  accessorial  services,  all 
would  result  in  markedly  lower  transportation  costs  to  the 
shipper.  In  short,  the  possibilities  of  reductions  in  cost 
were  twofold.  Flight  costs  would  be  reduced  because  of 
the  efficient  bulk  utilization  of  the  aircraft  from  origin  of 
shipment  to  destination  of  shipment.  Second,  because  the 
contract  carrier  did  not  hold  itself  out  to  serve  the  public, 
each  operation  could  be  patterned  solely  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  single  shipper. 
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The  acquisition  of  additional  DC-4  aircraft  by  American 
converted  these  plans  into  reality  on  July  1,  1946.  Ameri¬ 
can’s  Contract  Air  Cargo  Division  commenced  operations 
on  that  date  from  its  base  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  with  six 
DC-4  aircraft.  It  was  determined  that  a  charge  as  low  as 
$1.10  per  plane  mile  would  be  feasible.  Accessorial  services 
need  be  provided  only  as  required  by  the  shipper  and  then 
at  an  agreed-upon  extra  cost.  This  Division  operates  solely 
as  a  contract  carrier  of  cargo  by  air.  The  bilateral  con¬ 
tracts  with  shippers  provide  that  the  entire  spare-weight  of 
the  aircraft  is  contracted  for  by  the  single  shipper 
11536  either  for  a  determined  number  and/or  regularity 
of  flights  or  for  the  movement  of  a  fixed  tonnage. 
In  the  brief  period  of  the  Division’s  existence,  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  contract  carriage  within  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  Canada, 
Canal  Zone,  China,  Eire,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hawaii, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Newfoundland  and  Venezuela. 

The  Contract  Air  Cargo  Division  is  set  up  as  an  entirely 
separate  and  autonomous  operating  unit.  The  operations 
of  the  Division  are  conducted  independently  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  company — sales,  line  maintenance,  car- 
go  handling,  communications,  meteorology,  flight  clearance 
and  dispatch,  accounting  and  administration  being  handled 
separately.  Where  services  are  provided  by  another  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company,  they  are  charged  to  the  Division 
on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of  labor  and  material  used  plus 
overhead  applicable  to  the  department  and  service  involved. 

American’s  purpose  in  creating  its  Contract  Air  Cargo 
Division  was  several-fold.  It  desired  to  learn  more  about 
the  transportation  of  cargo  by  air.  It  desired  to  apply  its 
■“know-how”  as  an  air  transportation  company  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  air  cargo  potential  The  Division 
has  been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to  provide  probative 
analysis  of  particular  phases.  Trends  are  beginning  to  take 
shape,  and  the  “do’s”  and  “don’ts”  are  being  learned. 
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What  is  known  is  that  there  exists  a  market  for  contract 
carriage  by  air,  and  that  the  service  can  be  performed  at 
significantly  reduced  transportation  costs  to  the  bulk  ship¬ 
per  and  at  profit  for  the  carrier.  During  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  with  an  average  of  6  aircraft  in  service,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  flew  under  contract  170,421  revenue  plane  miles. 

11537  II. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AIR  FREIGHT 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  American’s  plans  for 
air  freight  and  to  specific  consideration  of  the  applications 
set  down  for  hearing  in  this  proceeding,  we  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  outline  those  operating  and  traffic 
factors  which  will  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  air  freight.  Our  experience  demon¬ 
strates  that  greatly  reduced  rates  are  the  only  way  to 
volume  freight.  We  will  discuss  in  this  section  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  air  freight  operations  which  influence  the  cost 
of  operations  and,  therefore,  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be 
provided. 

Rate- Volume  Relationship. 

A  rate  structure  sufficiently  low  to  attract  traffic  in  vol¬ 
ume  is  still  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  freight.  There  are  some  who  predict 
that  the  carriage  of  property  by  air  has  an  even  greater 
future  than  that  of  air  transportation  of  passengers.  No 
one  today  can  determine  whether  or  not  that  will  be  true. 
Certainly  the  carriage  of  property  by  air  to  date  has  been 
relatively  limited  by  high  cost  in  relation  to  surface  trans¬ 
portation.  At  most  it  costs  a  passenger  two  times  as  much 
to  fly  as  it  does  to  travel  by  surface  means — for  first  class 
travel  there  is  no  appreciable  difference.  But  for  cargo 
a  shipper  must  pay  from  5  to  25  times  as  much  to  ship 
by  air.  The  following  table  shows  the  currently  effective 
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rates  in  surface  transportation  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
moving  in  each  type  of  service. 

Rates  and  Traffic  Volume  on  Surface  Carriers 


Rate 

Type  of  Carrier  Per  Ton  Mile* 

Railroad  . 983c 

Railroad — L.C.L.  (terminal  to 

terminal)  .  3.6c 

Truck  (door  to  door)  .  3.Sc 

Railway  Express  .  9.1c 


Ton  Miles, 
1939 

(In  Thousands) 

335,375,486 

4,024,505 

35,036,000 

1,837,000 


*  Increases  approved  by  I.C.C.  in  December,  1946  not  included. 


These  rates  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  current 
rate  range  of  14-26.5c  in  airfreight  service.  A  few  cents 
a  mile  may  not  sound  large  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  shippers  annually  move  thousands  of  tons 
11538  thousands  of  miles  and  the  resulting  difference  in 
the  annual  freight  bill  by  air  as  compared  with 
surface  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business. 

There  are  fundamental  reasons  why  this  cost  differential 
has  existed  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  degree  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  an  inherent  characteristic 
of  the  airplane  as  a  transportation  vehicle  that  its  pay- 
load  is  limited  primarily  by  weight  rather  than  by  space, 
and  that  the  direct  costs  of  operating  are  almost  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  weight  payload  capacity  of  the  unit 
used  regardless  of  the  total  volume  developed.  This 
characteristic  does  not  attain  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  in  surface  transportation.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  L.  C.  L.  railroad  freight  rate  averages  3.6  cents, 
truck  rates  3.8  cents  and  Railway  Express  rates  9.1  cents 
per  ton  mile,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  there 
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can  be  only  a  limited  development  of  the  carriage  of 
property  by  air  with  rates  necessarily  so  much  higher.  In 
contrast  to  the  air  carrier,  the  surface  carrier  generally 
operates  a  vehicle  in  which  there  are  not  significant  weight 
limitations.  The  only  limitation  is  the  available  space  in 
whatever  vehicle  he  operates.  A  further  consideration  is 
that  many  carriers,  such  as  railroads,  may  add  additional 
cars  without  proportionally  increasing  direct  operating 
costs  whereas  the  aircraft  must  carry  a  complete  power 
unit  with  all  attendant  costs  for  each  unit  of  payload  ca¬ 
pacity  offered.  It  is  true  that  motor  carriers  have  been 
unable  to  effect  economies  to  the  same  degree  as  have 
railroads  by  the  addition  of  cargo  carrying  units  to  a 
power  unit,  but  the  power  unit  currently  in  use  in  air¬ 
craft  is  an  extremely  expensive  item,  both  to  purchase  and 
maintain,  when  compared  with  the  power  unit  used  in 
motor  carrier  operations. 

.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  aircraft  operator  has 
had  to,  and  to  a  large  extent  will  have  to  continue  to,  seek 
out  the  class  of  traffic  that  can  economically  pay  propor¬ 
tionately  high  ton  mile  rates.  In  the  early  stages  this 
obviously  had  to  be  passengers.  Considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  air  passenger  business  was  possible  even  when 
fares  were  significantly  higher  than  comparable  surface 
transportation  fares.  Passengers  were  attracted  by  the 
prestige,  novelty  and  pleasure  of  flying  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  in  preference  to  using  surface  trans¬ 
portation;  but  when  it  came  to  inanimate  cargo,  the 
shipper  was  not  interested  in  giving  his  product  an  enjoy¬ 
able  ride.  The  sale  to  the  shipper  of  movement  of  cargo 
by  air  had  to  be  based  strictly  on  the  economics  of  the 
transaction.  Products  having  a  high  value  per  pound  and 
those  of  a  perishable  nature  had  a  higher  degree  of  po¬ 
tentiality  for  air  transportation  than  others,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  these  characteristics  automatically 
11539  qualified  such  items  for  air  transportation.  A  far 
deeper  analysis  had  to  be  made  not  only  of  the 
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product  but  also  of  the  location  of  the  producer’s  plant  or 
growing  area  and  his  established  method  of  marketing. 
The  available  means  of  surface  transportation  and  the 
location  of  markets  are  elements  of  the  engineering  job 
entailed  in  the  sale  of  air  freight  which  requires  special 
analysis  of  each  shipper’s  needs.  The  largest  volume  of 
air  freight  business  in  the  future  may  come  from  products 
for  which  the  methods  of  distribution  have  been  changed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  time  savings  offered  by  air. 

Stated  briefly  the  air  carriers’  problem  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  air  freight  has  been  that  if  rates  were  established 
at  a  point  sufficiently  low  to  attract  any  appreciable  num¬ 
ber  of  shipments,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  approach 
the  break-even  point;  while  if  rates  were  established  in 
relationship  to  cost,  they  were  too  high  to  attract  any 
significant  volume. 

Recognition  of  the  close  relationship  between  low  rates 
and  high  volumes  in  the  air  freight  field  is  seen  in  the 
following  estimates  from  various  sources  as  to  how  much 
freight  may  be  expected  to  move  in  this  country  at  stated 
rate  levels. 

Comparison  of  Various  Estimates  on  Future  Cargo  Volumes 


Bate  Per 

Ton  Mile 

Estimate  of* 

Ton  Miles 

Year 

Source 

3 5c 

83,600,000 

1950 

Curtiss-Wright 

35 

135,000,000 

1950 

Douglas  Aircraft 

25 

157,600,000 

1950 

Curtiss- W  right 

20 

60,000,000 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 

20 

120,000,000 

1955 

CAA  Aviation  Info.  Office 

20 

253,600,000 

1950 

Curtiss-Wright 

18 

550,000,000 

1955 

Nafl  Resources  Plan.  Bd. 

15 

3,900,000,000 

1950 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corp. 

6 

2,000,000,000 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 

•  These  estimates,  presumably,  include  the  potential  tonnage  to  be  carried  by  contract 
and  private  carriers  as  well  as  by  common  carriers. 
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The  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  freight  moving 
in  the  months  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  no  reliable  in¬ 
dication  that  the  era  of  volume  freight  has  arrived.  It 
is  our  judgment  both  from  our  experience  in  the  common 
carriage  field  and  as  a  contract  operator  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  this  freight  is  not  sustaining  traffic  which 
can  be  counted  upon  as  potential  air  freight  for  the 
future.  Abnormal  economic  conditions  in  the  current  post¬ 
war  period  have  caused  chewing  gum  to  be  moved  by  air 
transcontinentally,  fire  brick  to  be  moved  from  the 
11540  Middle  West  to  the  Atlantic  Seabord,  automobile 
carburetors  to  be  moved  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  movements  are  clearly  the  result  of  empty 
pipe  lines  or  emergency  conditions  and  not  of  changed 
methods  of  distribution.  Once  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  back  to  anything  close  to  full  production,  it 
will  be  utterly  uneconomical  for  a  shipper  to  move  such 
products  by  air.  These  shipments  are  not  the  stuff  of 
which  a  regular  common  carrier  air  freight  service  is 
made.  These  are  shipments  that  move  today  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rate  level.  The  fact  that  they  have  moved  is 
in  no  way  proof  that  the  rate  level  is  low  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  volume  traffic.  It  is  only  proof  that  a  war  and  an 
upset  economy  will  cause  an  abnormal  flow  of  all  kinds  of 
traffic  without  regard  to  cost  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
natural  disaster  such  as  a  flood  or  hurricane  will  cause  . 
the  same  uneconomical  movement.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  drastic  reductions  must  yet  be  made  in  the 
currently  effective  property  rates  before  there  can  be 
generated  sufficient  volume  to  sustain  a  large  number  of 
common  carrier  all-property  schedules. 

Since  low  rates  are  necessary  to  the  development  of 
volume  freight,  we  will  discuss  in  succeeding  sections  those 
factors  in  air  operations  which  influence  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  air  freight  service. 
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Operating  Costs. 

Operating  costs  are  made  up  of  two  chief  elements.  The 
first  and  major  one  is  the  flying  cost,  the  second  is  the 
ground  operations  cost. 

The  direct  flying  costs  of  operating  present  day  air¬ 
craft  as  well  as  aircraft  planned  for  the  future  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  table  at  page  21. 

11541  Comparison  of  Flying  Expenses  of  Present 

and  Future  Commercial  Aircraft 

Flying  Expenses 


Block  Speed 

Cents  per  Cents  per  Payload  Range  (Miles  per 
Type  of  Aircraft  Ton  Mile  Plane  Mile  (tons)  Miles  Hour) 

Aircraft  Presently  Operated 


Douglas  DC-3  .  10.8  33.7  3.1  400  162 

(American  Airlines  Cargo 
Version) 

Douglas  DC-4  .  6.5  62.5  9.6  1,000  204 

(American  Airlines  Cargo 
Version) 

Curtiss- Wright  C-46  .  6.1  36.9  6.1  400  198 

(Based  on  purchase  price 
of  $42,500,  a  minimum  of 
conversion  and  operation 
under  CAB  03) 

Aircraft  Planned  for  Commercial  Use 


Fairchild  C-82 . 

8.9 

51.0 

5.7 

400 

185 

Consolidated-V ultee  CV -240. . 

6.3 

43.2 

6.6 

410 

233 

(Stripped-down  version  of 
passenger  aircraft) 
Lockheed  L-163 . 

5.8 

54.4 

9.3 

410 

236 

Boeing  377  . 

5.6 

114.4 

20.3 

870 

270 

Douglas  DC-4-1037  . 

5.3 

60.1 

11.4 

1,000 

211 
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Block  Speed 

Cents  per  Cents  per  Payload  Range  (Miles  per 

m  -nl  /i _ \  1  _ _  TT _ \ 


Type  of  Aircraft 

Ton  Mile 

Plane  Mile 

(tons) 

Miles 

Hour) 

Consolidated-Vultee  CV-240  .. 

5.2 

47.2 

9.0 

470 

220 

(American  Airlines  Cargo 
Version) 

Douglas  DC-4-1037-B . - . 

4.4 

69.0 

15.75 

1,000 

219 

Note:  General  Assumptions: 

(1)  Utilization  of  10  hours  per  day. 

(2)  Depreciation  period  4  years  to  20%  residual. 

(3)  Operation  under  CAR  04,  except  as  noted. 

(4)  Range — Most  economical  one  between  400  and  1,000  miles. 

(5)  100%  weight  load  factor. 

i 

Source:  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Engineering  Studies. 

Not  included  in  this  table  are  two  types  of  aircraft,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Martin  202  and  the  Curtiss-Wright  CW-32,  as  to 
which  sufficient  information  has  not  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  us  to  make  an  accurate  comparative  study.  The 
information  available  to  us  does  indicate,  howT- 
11542  ever,  that  the  Martin  202  is  comparable  to  but  no 
more  efficient  than  the  cargo  version  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  CV-240,  and  that  the  Curtiss-Wright  CW-32  is 
comparable  to  but  no  more  efficient  than  the  Douglas  DC-4- 
1037-B. 

A  study  of  these  present  day  and  future  aircraft  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  most  radical  cost  reduction  to.  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future  is  approximately  2  cents  per  ton 
mile.  This  reduction,  while  substantial  in  terms  of  air 
transportation,  will  not  allow  the  airlines  to  become  di¬ 
rectly  competitive  with  surface  transportation  rates. 

Substantial  as  this  reduction  in  direct  flying  costs  might 
appear  in  terms  of  present  day  equipment,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  even  the  most  economical  of  the  aircraft 
projected  for  future  use  (the  DC-4-1037-B)  has  a  direct 
flying  cost  of  4.4  cents  per  ton  mile  at  its  most  economical 
range.  The  extent  to  which  even  this  relatively  low  flying 
cost  will  permit  air  freight  to  penetrate  the  cheaper  forms 
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of  surface  transportation  is  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the 
railroad  rate  of  .983  cents  per  ton  mile,  the  less  than  car¬ 
load  lot  railroad  rate  of  3.6  cents  per  ton  mile  and  the  line 
haul  charge  for  truck  transportation  which  is  something 
less  than  3.8  cents.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
direct  flying  cost  alone  of  operating  the  most  economical 
aircraft  now  in  sight  would  prevent,  without  allowance 
for  the  other  necessary  costs  of  carrying  on  air  opera¬ 
tions,  effective  competition  with  the  rates  charged  for 
railroad  freight  and  truck  traffic. 

This  inherent  high  cost  aspect  of  air  operations — at 
least  at  this  stage  of  technical  development — is  perhaps 
the  basis  for  the  following  statement  as  to  freight  poten¬ 
tial  made  by  Edward  Warner,  President  of  the  Interim 
Council,  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or¬ 
ganization  : 

“In  air  transportation,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  the  ratio  of  the  passenger 
and  cargo  per  ton-mile  charges  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  exceed  three  or  four  to  one  ...”  * 

“Something  like  an  economic  revolution  will  have  to 
take  place  in  air  transport  before  cargo  traffic  will 
assume  a  really  large  place  in  relation  to  passenger 
traffic.”  •  • 

The  direct  flying  costs  discussed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  represent  only  the  expense  of  flight  operations 
and  cover  no  portion  of  the  ground  costs  of  conducting 
a  freight  service  such  as  ground  personnel,  maintenance 
and  depreciation  of  ground  facilities,  communications, 
traffic  and  sales,  advertising,  general  administra- 
11543  tion  and  overhead.  There  is  as  yet  insufficient  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  industry  to  determine  with  any 

#  “Where  Next,”  Part  II,  Air  Transport,  October,  1944. 

f#  May,  1946,  speech  at  the  George  Westinghouse  Centennial  Forum  in 
Pittsburgh. 
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nice  degree  of  accuracy  the  aggregate  of  these  ground 
costs  on  a  ton  mile  basis.  Cost  allocation  procedures  have 
not  been  sufficiently  refined  nor  have  freight  operations 
themselves  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  an  entirely 
accurate  segregation  of  air  freight  ground  costs.  What 
is  clear,  however,  is  that  such  ground  costs  while  not  so 
large  in  amount  as  the  flying  costs  of  a  freight  operation 
will,  indeed,  be  substantial.  The  current  experience  of  the 
industry  is  that  the  total  ground  costs  are  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  total  flying  costs.  We  would  not  expect  this 
ratio  to  continue  to  prevail  in  an  operation  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  carriage  of  freight.  How  much  of  a  decrease 
in  ground  costs  can  be  effected  remains  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  indicative  of  how  significant  ground  costs  will 
be  in  operations  limited  to  the  carriage  of  freight  is 
American’s  experience  with  the  Contract  Air  Cargo  Divi¬ 
sion  where,  during  the  month  of  September,  1946,  with  a 
weight  load  factor  of  67.7  per  cent  the  ground  cost 
amounted  to  6.5  cents  per  ton  mile.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  contract  type  of  operation  requires  no  ex¬ 
tensive  investment  in  personnel  and  facilities  and  this 
cost  figure  reflects  a  minimum  ground  organization  and 
slight  investment  in  ground  facilities,  neither  of  which 
would  be  adequate  for  a  regular  scheduled  common  car¬ 
rier  service. 

Speed  is  the  still  the  number  one  sales  point  for  air 
freight  and  speed  in  the  ground  handling  of  common  car¬ 
rier  air  freight  is  an  important  adjunct  to  speed  in  flight. 
Slow  ground  handling  can  nullify  all  gains  from  increased 
flight  speed.  It  is  unreal  for  any  common  carrier  air 
freight  company  to  think  it  can  materially  reduce  ground 
handling  costs  at  the  expense  of  fast  ground  handling. 

One  aspect  of  air  operations  that  affects  both  ground 
and  flying  costs  is  the  frequency  of  service  between  the 
cities  served.  A  certain  fixed  investment  in  plant  and 
facilities  is  required  to  support  a  single  schedule  and,  as 
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the  frequency  of  service  is  increased,  the  added  cost  of 
providing  this  service  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost.  As  greater  volume  is  developed  the  initial  cost 
of  plant  and  facilities  is  spread  over  a  greater  number  of 
flights  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  unit  cost  and  a 
saving  in  rates  charged  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  as 
frequencies  increase  with  added  volume,  the  work  of  a 
sales  force  is  spread  over  more  shipments  and  the  sales 
cost  of  each  unit  becomes  that  much  less.  Likewise,  in¬ 
creased  frequency  of  service  contributes  to  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  equipment  and  in  that  way  reduces  direct  flying 
cost  of  operations. 

11544  "While  the  flying  cost  of  air  freight  operations 
will  remain  the  major  of  the  two  chief  elements 
of  cost  and  will  be  the  most  important  hindrance  to  effec¬ 
tive  competition  with  surface  transportation,  the  ground 
costs  will  be  the  area  in  which  managerial  skill  and  or¬ 
ganizational  efficiency  will  permit  lower  costs  and  rates. 
It  will  be  in  the  effecting  of  economies  in  ground  costs 
that  one  carrier  will  have  the  advantage  over  another. 

Load  Factors. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  discussion  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  air  freight  operations  we  have  been  concerned 
only  with  the  actual  cost  of  operating  the  aircraft  and 
providing  the  necessary  ground  facilities  and  personnel 
to  handle  the  freight  carried.  Before  such  bare  costs  can 
be  translated  into  rates,  consideration  must  be  given, 
among  other  things,  to  the  load  factor  at  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  operate.  If  an  operator  could  be  assured 
that  his  plane  would  at  all  times  be  filled  to  100  per  cent 
of  capacity,  the  actual  costs  of  operation  plus  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit  could  be  established  as  the  going  rate. 
However,  if  a  plane  operates  only  half  full  the  costs  of 
operations,  unfortunately,  are  not  cut  in  half  and,  in  fact, 
are  only  slightly  less  than  the  cost  of  plane  load  opera- 
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tions.  In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  operating  the  aircraft, 
the  shipper  that  would  use  the  service  must  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  plane  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  at  capacity  or  close  to  it.  Any  rate  structure,  there¬ 
fore,  must  take  into  consideration  the  load  factor  at  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  operations  can  be  conducted. 

Experience  in  freight  operations  has  shown  that  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations,  unbalanced  directional  flows  and  dav- 
to-dav  fluctuations  in  load  all  combine  to  reduce  the  aver- 

v  * 

age  load  factor  to  not  in  excess  of  50  per  cent.  Attempts 
to  maintain  a  higher  load  factor  have  resulted  in  generally 
poor  service  and  the  necessity  in  many  cases  to  refuse 
shipments  in  certain  directions  and  at  certain  peak  periods. 

We  have  found  the  problem  of  unbalanced  directional 
flow  especially  acute  in  the  development  of  air  freight. 
There  is  considerable  demand  for  space  westbound  but 
a  relatively  slight  use  of  the  return  service.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  with  heavy  loads  from  east  to  west  and  light 
loads  west  to  east,  the  east  coast  shippers  cannot  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  low  rates  which  the  volume  of  their 
shipments  would  justify  since  the  rate  of  return  to  the 
carrier  must  take  into  consideration  the  overall  load 
factor.  As  a  matter  of  business  practice,  the  east  coast 
shipper  must  be  called  upon  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  return  movement  of  equipment  from  west  to  east.  The 
unbalanced  directional 
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11547  flow  of  traffic  is  sometimes  mitigated  but  often  ag¬ 
gravated  by  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  movement  of 
commodities.  The  disturbing  effect  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in 
traffic  movements  upon  the  provision  of  a  regular  common 
carrier  service  is  well  known  in  the  transportation  field. 
The  seasonality  of  the  transportation  of  perishables  has 
been  well  publicized  but  is,  in  fact,  only  typical  of  many 
of  the  commodities  moving  in  air  transportation.  Mer¬ 
chandise  tends  to  move  in  spurts  so  as  to  meet  special  de¬ 
mands,  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter  selling  seasons,  and 
styled  merchandise  also  moves  sporadically  in  order  to  be 
first  with  a  new  style  at  a  given  city. 

An  equally  important  condition  affecting  load  factors 
and  one  which  is  not  so  widely  recognized  is  that  of  day-to- 
day  fluctuations  in  load.  This  condition  is  pointed  out  by 
a  study  of  American’s  experience  on  its  all-cargo  trans¬ 
continental  flights  as  summarized  in  the  graph  showing 
fluctuations  in  loads  out  of  New  York. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  graph,  2  and  3  days  a  week  we 
operated  out  of  New  York  with  loads  of  4,000  to  5,000  lbs. 
making  accomodation  of  an  additional  shipment  of  2,000 
lbs.  impossible.  On  the  other  days  we  had  a  total  of  only 
1,500  to  3,000  lbs.  of  cargo  aboard  and  could  have  easily 
accommodated  up  to  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  in  addition.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  we  were  unable  to  assure  a  shipper  that 
his  2,000  lbs.  of  freight  would  move  without  fail  every  day 
would  often  prevent  us  from  making  the  sale.  We  could 
not  get  his  business  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed  accommoda¬ 
tion  only  one-half  of  the  time.  The  actual  weight  load  fac¬ 
tor  carried  by  American  on  cargo  flights  between  August, 
1943,  and  July,  1946,  is  shown  on  the  graph  on  the  opposite 
page.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  load  factors  were  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  peak  of  the  wartime  period  on  the  west¬ 
bound  flights.  The  load  factor  of  the  combined  westbound 
4nd  eastbound  flights  seldom  exceeded  75  per  cent  in  any 
month,  and  has  never  equaled  50  per  cent  since  November, 
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1945.  A  table  showing  the  computed  weight  load  factor  on 
the  all-cargo  flights  of  American,  TWA  and  United  for  the 
period  January  to  July,  1946,  is  shown  below.  During  this 
more  normal  period  the  load  factor  on  these  regular  com¬ 
mon  carrier  services  never  exceeded  45  per  cent  for  any 
carrier  in  any  month. 

Weight  Load  Factors  on  All-Cargo  Flights  of  A  A,  TWA,  UAL 
Freight,  Express  and  Mail  January-July,  1946 

Jan.  Feb.  March  April  May  June  July 

American  _  43.4%  34.9%  34.1%  37.1%  45.0%  40.3%  37.9% 

United  . .  32.0  36.7  33.9  34.4  36.5  27.7  29.0 

TWA  _  33.9  33.2  33.2  40.8  36.8  31.1  40.8 

Assumed  3  ton  capacity  for  DC-3  aircraft. 

11548  The  necessity  for  promising  each  shipper  cer- 
i  tainty  of  service  creates  a  delicate  problem  in 

balancing  the  anticipated  demand  against  the  equipment 
available.  Were  a  carrier  to  attempt  to  accommodate  every 
shipment  offered,  it  might  on  some  days  be  able  to  fill 
several  planes  and  other  days  less  than  a  full  plane.  This 
would  of  course  result  in  an  overall  low  load  factor  and 
uneconomical  operation  unless  the  rate  charged  to  all 
shippers  took  into  account  the  actual  load  factor.  In  this 
aspect  of  freight  operations,  there  is  a  striking  difference 
from  experience  in  the  passenger  field.  In  order  to  keep  a 
passenger  satisfied,  it  has  not  been  absolutely  essential 
that  he  be  assured  of  a  ticket  every  time  he  decides  to  ride. 
Passengers  have  been  willing  to  put  up  with  some  degree 
i  of  uncertainty  of  accommodation;  however,  in  the  decision 
i  to  ship  or  not  to  ship  by  air,  the  shipper  has  insisted  that 
he  be  assured  of  certainty  of  service.  In  many  instances, 
the  adoption  of  air  transportation  requires  the  shipper  to 
make  costly  and  radical  changes  in  his  method  of  doing 
business.  It  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  afford  to  gear  his\ 
business  to  air  transportation  of  his  product  unless  he  can 
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be  assured  of  regular  and  certain  service.  This  may  mean, 
and  experience  tends  to  confirm  that  it  does,  that  freight 
operations  will  always  be  carried  on  with  lower  load  factors 
than  were  considered  acceptable  in  the  passenger  business. 
These  factors  will  continue  to  operate  against  high  load 
factors  and  low  costs  for  several  years  to  come.  Of  course, 
the  uncertainty  of  shipment  and  the  problem  of  low  load 
factors  are  much  more  acute  today  in  the  developmental 
stage  of  air  transportation  than  they  will  be  after  volume 
freight  has  been  developed.  Today  the  unusual  non-recur¬ 
ring  shipments  are  still  a  heavy  percentage  of  freight 
moved.  As  volume  freight  becomes  a  fact  and  as  we  return 
to  more  normal  economic  conditions,  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
usual  demands  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  assured 
daily  load  on  which  a  carrier  will  be  able  to  count. 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  probable  future  rates  in  air 
transportation  must  give  full  consideration  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  load  factors.  The  importance  of  load  factors 
has  been  summarized  by  Edward  P.  Warner  as  follows : 

“A  great  deal  of  confusing  nonsense  has  been  written 
on  the  cost  of  moving  cargo  by  air.  Some  treatments 
of  the  subject,  their  authors  seemingly  determined  to 
let  nothing  interfere  with  their  arrival  at  a  sufficiently 
optimistic  conclusion,  have  neglected  the  little  matter 
of  load  factor  entirely.  Not  only  will  airplanes  not 
actually  be  loaded  to  capacity  with  revenue  freight  on 
every  flight,  but  freight  traffic  presents  the  special 
problem  that  its  movement  in  one  direction  over  a 
11549  route  is  very  often  persistently  heavier  than  in 
the  opposite  direction,  whereas  aggregate  pas¬ 
senger  movements  in  the  two  directions  are  generally 
very  nearly  equal.  In  railway  freight  service,  far  from 
realizing  a  100  percent  load  factor,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  freight-car  miles  are  run  empty.”  * 

*  Source:  Air  Transport,  October,  1944,  “Where  Next?77,  by  Edward  P. 
Warner. 
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11550  ILL 

AMERICAN’S  FREIGHT  PLANS. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  outlined  the  major 
problems  affecting  the  continued  development  of  air  freight. 
American  proposes  to  work  toward  a  solution  of  these 
problems  in  the  following  manner. 

Industry  Activities. 

American  has  joined  with  other  carriers  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  a  ground-service  organization, 
to  be  employed  by  the  airlines  as  their  agent  to  perform 
ground  services  of  the  following  types : 

a.  The  provision,  directly  or  by  contract,  of  pick-up 
and  delivery  service  within  terminal  areas  at  all 
airline  points  within  the  continental  United  States. 

b.  The  provision,  directly  or  by  contract,  of  joint  fa¬ 
cilities  and  personnel  for  the  operation  of  city 
and/or  airport  cargo  terminals,  including  refriger¬ 
ation  facilities,  protection  for  valuable  shipments, 
etc. 

c.  The  provision  of  additional  miscellaneous  services, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  shipping  documents, 
operation  of  local  clearing  houses  for  the  collection 
of  shipping  charges,  and  central  purchasing  of  air 
cargo  forms,  supplies,  etc. 

d.  Services  as  attorney-in-fact  for  the  airlines  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  through-service  arrangements  with  sur¬ 
face  carriers. 

In  conjunction  with  the  other  carriers  it  is  making  plans  for 
the  filing  of  a  single  industry  tariff.  An  interim  agreement 
providing  for  such  a  tariff  has  been  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 
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General,  Rate  Considerations. 

The  problem  of  what  rates  should  be  charged  by  an  air 
carrier  of  passengers,  mail  and  property  is  essentially  one 
of  cost  allocation.  This  is  a  problem  not  peculiar  to  air 
transportation  but  one  that  is  common  to  all  enterprises 
that  sell  more  than  one  product  or  service.  There  have  been 
a  variety  of  methods  of  cost  allocation  propounded.  The 
method  finally  used  by  the  majority  of  the  firms  is  the 
combination  of  the  various  fundamental  methods  of  cost 
allocation,  each  individual  firm  tailoring  its  cost  allocation 
to  meet  the  problem  peculiar  to  the  individual  corn- 
11551  pany.  Fundamentally,  the  decision  is  based  upon 
what  management  believes  will  give  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  possible  picture  of  costs  and  will  enable  it  to  com- 
t  pete  most  effectively  in  the  markets  available  to  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  been  said  that  cost  accounting  is  10  percent 
accounting  and  90  per  cent  constructive  guidance  for 
management. 

The  cost  allocation  problem  faced  by  the  combination 
carrier  of  passengers,  mail  and  property  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  is  extremely  complex.  Such  carriers  not  only  sell  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  services,  but  provide  them,  by  different 
methods.  Cargo  service  is  produced  both  by  operation  of 
all-cargo  and  combination  passenger,  mail  and  cargo  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  direct  flying  costs  incurred  by  a  combination  pas¬ 
senger,  mail  and  property  carrier  in  the  operation  of  all¬ 
cargo  schedules  are  largely  direct  and,  therefore,  easily 
allocable.  Certain  of  the  ground  costs,  however,  pose  a 
more  complex  problem  in  arriving  at  a  basis  for  allocation. 
For  instance,  under  Ground  Operations  there  are  services 
common  to  both  the  all-cargo  and  passenger,  mail  and  prop¬ 
erty  services.  The  costs  incidental  to  the  provision  of 
meteorological,  dispatching  and  communication  services, 
station  management,  office  supplies  and  expenses,  telephone 
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and  telegraph  and  rent,  to  name  only  a  few,  will  have  to  be 
allocated  as  between  the  combination  and  all-cargo  services 
offered.  The  same  problem  must  be  faced  in  the  allocation 
of  traffic  and  sales  expenses,  advertising  and  publicity,  and 
general  and  administrative  expenses.  Management  must 
examine  each  of  these  items  carefully  and  decide  on  a  fair 
and  sound  basis  for  their  proper  allocation. 

When  property  is  carried  on  the  same  aircraft  that  is 
utilized  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  mail,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  allocating  costs  between  the  three  classes  of  revenue- 
paying  traffic  becomes  even  more  acute.  The  aircraft  that 
has  been  used  historically  and  is  currently  in  use  in  air 
service  is  capable  of  carrying  passengers  and  their  bag¬ 
gage,  mail  and  property.  The  relatively  high  cost  of  the 
aircraft  and  of  its  conversion  are,  however,  attributable 
in  large  measure  to  the  requirements  of  providing  a  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  service  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  allocating  these  costs  to  property  service.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  allocation  of  all  flying  costs 
chargeable  to  freight  and  carried  in  combination  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  a  method  of  allocation  should  not,  of  course,  be 
applied  to  the  ground  costs.  These  costs  should  be  allocated 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  those  incurred  in  the  handling 
of  cargo  on  the  all-cargo  schedules. 

11552  The  bases  for  cost  allocation  most  commonly  used 
in  air  transportation  have  been  ton  miles  performed 
or  gross  revenues  received.  An  allocation  based  upon 
either  of  these  items  is  an  over-simplification  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  problem.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
many  expenses  of  conducting  air  transportation  operations 
which  benefit  one  class  of  traffic,  such  as  passengers,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  they  benefit  another  class  of 
traffic,  such  as  freight.  To  apportion  the  total  cost  incurred 
for  all  of  these  items  merely  by  reference  to  the  ton  miles 
of  passengers  carried  as  compared  with  the  ton  miles 
of  freight  would  be  placing  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
freight  and  would  result,  assuming  costs  served  as  the 
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basis  for  rates  and  fares,  in  over-pricing  freight  and  under- 
pricing  passenger  fares. 

Amebic  an’s  Kate  Policy. 

Scientific  allocations  based  on  traditional  cost  account¬ 
ing  methods  were  not  attempted  in  the  early  days  of  air 
transportation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  recently  as 
1945  the  Board  issued  a  show  cause  order  directing  that 
American  and  three  other  carriers  appear  to  show  evi¬ 
dence  why  their  mail  rate  should  not  be  established  on  a 
cost  of  services  basis  estimated  by  the  Board  to  be  32  cents 
a  ton  mile.  American’s  answer  to  this  proposal  is  contained 
in  a  petition  filed  by  it  on  July  6,  1945,  in  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  taken  that  rates  and  fares  for  the  carrying  of  all 
three  classes  of  traffic — passenger,  mail  and  property — 
should  be  substantially  the  same.  American  urged  that,  at 
that  point  of  the  industry’s  development,  the  business  of 
transporting  mail,  passengers  and  express  was  on  the 
whole  so  intermingled  that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  exact 
costs  to  each  type  of  service  was  insurmountable  under 
existing  conditions.  The  industry  had  been  through  a  period 
of  war  during  which  the  conditions  of  air  transportation 
were  far  from  normal.  It  faced  a  period  of  serious  read¬ 
justment  and  it  was  American’s  position  that  such  a  time 
was  not  propitious  for  any  attempt  to  allocate  cost  ac¬ 
curately  between  the  classes  of  traffic  carried.  It  urged  the 
Board  to  fix  a  mail  rate  of  45  cents  a  ton  mile  which  would 
provide  a  substantially  uniform  charge  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  all  three  types  of  traffic.  Such  an  “interim”  rate 
for  all  three  classes  of  traffic  would  give  the  carriers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  through  the  conversion  period  and  to 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  costs  of  operation  resulting  from 
operation  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  improved  equipment. 
American  has  never  taken  the  position  that  this  even  di¬ 
vision  of  costs  as  between  passengers,  mail  and  property 
would  always  be  the  proper  basis  for  setting  rates. 
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11553  In  February,  1946,  United  Airlines  filed  a  freight 
tariff  which  was  based  on  a  rate  of  return  of  ap¬ 
proximately  26.5  cents  per  ton  mile  and  contemplated  the 
use  of  the  DC-4  type  of  aircraft.  American  did  not  meet 
this  rate  immediately  because  its  DC-4  conversion  program 
was  not  progressing  on  schedule  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  assurance  as  to  when  we  would  be  able  to  institute 
all-cargo  service  with  DC-4’s.  A  few  months  later,  in  April, 
1946,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  DC-4  cargo  equipment  was 
still  not  available,  American  did  meet  United’s  rate,  be¬ 
cause  the  rate  differential  which  existed  had  caused  it  to 
lose  a  large  portion  of  competitive  traffic  and,  also,  because 
it  could  then  look  forward  with  more  assurance  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  DC-4  all-cargo  equipment  in  the  near  future.  DC-4 
all-cargo  aircraft  became  available  in  July.  At  that  time  the 
lowered  tariff  which  was  established  to  provide  a  return 
of  26.5  cents  per  ton  mile  had  been  in  effect  for  a  few 
months.  American’s  all-freight  operations  were  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  DC-3  aircraft  and  our  experience  had  been 
that  even  with  the  lowered  tariff,  we  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tract  sufficient  traffic  to  maintain  a  respectable  load  factor 
on  our  all-cargo  flights.  In  July,  1946,  the  weight  load 
factor  on  all-cargo  flights  was  28.8  per  cent.  The  volume 
of  traffic  moving  under  this  tariff  was  such  that  it  was 
actually  more  economical  for  us  to  carry  it  in  DC-3  air¬ 
craft  than  it  was  in  DC-4  in  spite  of  the  higher  operating 
cost  of  the  former  type. 

At  that  time  in  order  to  explore  further  the  field  of  air 
cargo  and  to  learn  as  much  as  we  could  about  the  potential¬ 
ities  of  air  freight  and  the  rates  that  would  probably  at¬ 
tract  the  greatest  volume  of  freight,  we  determined  to 
establish  the  Contract  Air  Cargo  Division  and  to  assign 
to  this  division  our  first  cargo  carrying  DC-4’s  that  were 
becoming  available.  This  project  has  been  in  large  measure 
an  education  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  shippers.  In 
operating  through  CACD  we  have  been  able  to  experiment 
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with  rates  and  to  isolate  the  various  cost  factors  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  not  have  been  possible  in  a  common  carrier 
operation  subject  to  published  tariffs.  We  had  learned  in 
our  common  carrier  freight  operations  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  shipper  education  would  be  necessary  before 
freight  began  to  move  in  volume.  Our  CACD  operations 
have  given  us  almost  an  unlimited  opportunity  to  educate 
large  shippers  in  air  transportation.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  a  subsequent  section,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  today 
and  always  will  be  a  large  market  for  contract  operations. 
While  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  common 
carrier  and  contract  operations  there  are  sufficient  similar¬ 
ities  so  that  what  we  have  learned  and  are  learning  in  our 
contract  operations  is  of  substantial  value  in  planning  and 
executing  our  common  carrier  operations. 

11554  As  a  further  step  in  our  efforts  to  determine  the 
proper  costs  and  rates  for  freight  services  and  to 
establish  the  maximum  cost  to  American  of  providing  a 
freight  service  in  all-cargo  aircraft,  we  estimated  the  cost 
to  a  newly  organized  carrier  of  providing  a  volume  freight 
service.  The  basis  of  our  estimate  was  an  all-cargo  opera¬ 
tion  of  approximately  30,000,000  ton  miles  per  year  to  ten 
of  the  most  important  cities  on  American’s  routes — Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Nashville,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York.  (The  detailed 
assumptions  underlying  this  study  are  set  out  in  Section 
IV  of  this  testimony,  page  56.)  In  estimating  the  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  by  a  new  carrier  we  assumed  that  it 
would  immediately  attain  the  same  operating  efficiency  as 
currently  certificated  carriers  but  would  have  to  hire  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  and  establish  adequate  station  facilities 
with  all  attendant  ground  costs  to  handle  an  operation  of  the 
magnitude  assumed.  We  further  assumed  that  no  great 
developmental  job  was  necessary  and  that  only  a  medium 
size  staff  of  salesmen  would  be  required  to  service  the 
needs  of  the  shippers  served.  We  gave  this  newly  organ- 
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ized  carrier,  in  assessing  its  costs,  full  benefit  of  skilled, 
trained  personnel  assuming  they  would  be  available  with¬ 
out  any  extensive  training  program.  Our  conclusion  was 
that  a  newly  organized  carrier  could  provide  the  volume 
of  freight  service  assumed  to  these  10  cities  at  a  cost  of  1 9.4 
cents  per  ton  mile  using  DC-4  aircraft  available  today  with 
a  load  factor  averaging  50  per  cent.  This  cost  of  19.4  cents 
per  ton  mile  we  took  as  the  upper  limit  of  what  it  would 
cost  American  to  provide  a  freight  service  of  the  same 
magnitude. 

We  then  proceeded  to  establish  the  minimum  that  it 
would  cost  American  to  provide  a  like  volume  of  freight 
service  in  all-cargo  aircraft.  To  arrive  at  this  minimum  we 
computed  the  cost  to  American  to  superimpose  upon  its 
present  operations  the  volume  of  freight  service  assumed 
in  the  preceding  calculation.  We  allowed  American  to 
make  use  of  any  personnel  or  facilities  not  completely 
utilized  in  current  operations.  This  computation  results, 
of  course,  in  a  figure  which  is  the  added  cost  per  ton  mile 
to  American  of  providing  an  additional  30,000,000  ton 
miles  of  freight  service  to  the  10  selected  cities.  Inasmuch 
as  the  service  was  assumed  as  being  provided  in  all-cargo 
equipment,  the  freight  operation  was  made  to  bear  the  full 
direct  flying  costs.  Certain  savings,  however,  over  the 
ground  cost  that  would  be  incurred  by  a  new  organization 
were  possible  to  American  by  utilization  of  its  existing  per¬ 
sonnel  and  facilities.  Wherever  it  was  found,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  that  existing  facilities  and  personnel  were  inadequate 
to  handle  this  additional  volume  of  freight  service,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  facilities  adequate  to  handle  such  operations 
were  added  and  the  entire  cost  thereof  charged  to 
11555  the  freight  operation.  Generally  speaking  we  found 
that  American  could  effect  substantial  savings  over 
a  newly  organized  carrier  in  providing  this  service  in  the 
categories  of  Ground  Operations,  Traffic  and  Sales  and 
General  and  Administrative  Expenses.  Our  conclusion  was 
that  the  added  cost  of  providing  this  service  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  16.2  cents  per  ton  mile.  This  we  took  as  the 
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minimum  cost  at  which  American  could  provide  volume 
freight  service  in  all-cargo  aircraft. 

Somewhere  between  the  upper  limit  of  19.4  cents  and 
the  lower  limit  of  16.2  cents  would  fall  the  properly  allo¬ 
cated  cost  to  American  of  providing  this  volume  of  freight 
service.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  determine  what 
the  actual  ton  mile  cost  will  be.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  necessary 
to  engage  for  some  time  in  freight  operations  before  these 
costs  can  be  determined  with  any  greater  precision.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  certain  of  the  ground  costs,  such  as 
general  and  administrative,  station  personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties,  maintenance,  traffic  and  sales,  communications  and 
meteorological  services  which  American  must  maintain 
in  its  current  operations,  will  not  be  nearly  so  costly  to 
American’s  freight  service  as  they  would  be  to  a  newly 
organized  carrier  engaged  in  freight  operations. 

We  are  prepared  to  establish  a  tariff  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  rate  of  return  equal  to  our  costs  as  outlined  above 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Rate  of  return  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  minimum  rate  at  which  large  shipments 
would  be  carried.  The  sixteen  thousand  pound  rate  is  now 
14  cents  per  ton  mile  and  while  it  might  be  slightly  reduced, 
the  more  substantial  reduction  will  take  place  in  the  rates 
for  smaller  shipments,  the  average  rate  on  which  is  now 
26.5  cents. 

The  time  at  which  we  will  be  prepared  to  inaugurate 
freight  service  at  the  rates  discussed  above  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  greater  detail  hereafter  in  connection  with  Ameri¬ 
can’s  equipment  plans. 

Volume  of  Air  Freight. 

There  appears  to  be  no  unanimity  as  to  the  probable 
volume  of  air  freight  that  will  move  in  the  foreseeable 
future  at  any  assumed  rate.  Some  of  the  applicants  in  this 
proceeding  have  undertaken  through  economists  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  the  immediate  future  there  will  be  moving  over 
the  airways  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  5,000,000,000 
ton  miles  of  air  freight  annually.  American  has  given  in- 
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tense  consideration  to  this  aspect  of  its  operations  and  must 
confess  that  it  is  unable  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  the  air  freight  that  it  expects  to  move  either  in  the 
United  States  or  over  its  system  in  the  foreseeable 
11556  future.  The  variables  in  any  such  estimate  of  po¬ 
tential  volume  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  volume  predicted  by  various  experts  who  have 
analyzed  the  air  freight  problem.  Edward  P.  Warner, 
whose  competence  in  the  field  of  air  transportation  is  ack¬ 
nowledged,  has  predicted  that  by  1950  at  a  6  cents  per  ton 
mile  rate  2,000,000,000  ton  miles  of  freight  w'ill  move  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  year  if  the 
rate  is  no  lower  than  10  cents  per  ton  mile,  he  has  predicted 
that  only  300,000,000  ton  miles  of  freight  will  move.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  cost  of  air  freight  operations  as  we 
have  analyzed  it  in  preceding  sections,  even  a  10  cents  per 
ton  mile  rate  appears  unattainable  with  aircraft  now  on  the 
drawing  boards.  The  lack  of  consistency  in  the  various 
estimates  of  future  cargo  volume  can  be  seen  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corporation’s  estimate 
that  by  1950  at  15  cents  a  ton  mile  3,900,000,000  ton  miles 
of  air  freight  would  move  in  the  United  States  while  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Warner  can  only  see  in  the  same  year  60,000,000 
ton  miles  moving  at  a  rate  of  20  cents  a  ton  mile.  In  the 
immediate  future  with  currently  available  equipment  our 
cost  estimates  indicate  that  the  effective  rate  for  air 
freight  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  cents. 

In  connection  with  this  rate  range  which  appears  prac¬ 
ticable  for  the  immediate  future  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  various  volume  estimates  that  have  been  made. 


Bate 

Estimated 

Ton  Miles 

Date 

Source 

18c 

550,000,000 

1955 

National  Resources  Planning  Board 

20  i 

253,600,000 

1950 

Curtiss- Wright 

20  i 

120,000,000 

1955 

CAA  Aviation  Information  Office 

20 

60,000,000 

1950 

Edward  P.  Warner 
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One  further  factor  common  to  all  of  these  estimates  is  that 
all  of  them  presumably  include  the  air  freight  that  will 
move  in  common  carriage  as  well  as  that  which  will  move 
in  contract  carriage.  Our  experience  and  studies  in  the 
field  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  significant  volume  of  freight 
will  always  move  by  either  contract  or  private  carriage 
and  the  foregoing  estimates  must  be  considered  with  that 
in  mind. 

In  connection  with  the  various  estimates  of  probable 
volume  of  air  freight  and  especially  those  5,000,000,000 
ton  mile  estimates  of  the  applicants  in  this  proceeding,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1946  during  which  year 
the  greatest  volume  of  passenger  traffic  in  the  history  of 
air  transportation  was  generated,  the  total  passenger  traffic 
amounted  to  about  7,000,000,000  passenger  miles.  If  this 
figure  is  translated  into  ton  miles — which  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon  way  of  expressing  air  freight  volume — it  will 
11557  be  seen  that  even  at  this  advanced  stage  of  air 
transportation  the  total  passenger  traffic  carried 
by  the  airlines  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
700,000,000  ton  miles.  In  view  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
credit  various  economic  estimates  which  foresee  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  a  volume  of  air  freight  far  in  excess  of 
the  passenger  traffic  in  1946. 

We  feel  that  various  of  the  estimates  made  by  well-known 
experts  in  the  field  can  be  used  as  guides.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ton  miles  of  passengers  carried  in  1946  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  achievement  that  culminated  more  than 
20  years  of  intensive  development  and  was  materially  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  impetus  of  a  war  which  demonstrated  conclu¬ 
sively  the  qualities  of  air  transportation.  With  these  esti¬ 
mates  in  mind  and  realizing  our  inability  to  estimate  exact 
volume,  American  has  developed  an  equipment  program 
which  allows  for  a  high  degree  of  elasticity. 

We  plan  to  introduce  Douglas  DC-4  all-cargo  aircraft  in 
common  carrier  service  as  early  as  possible  in  1947  and  to 
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expand  this  service  as  rapidly  as  will  be  consistent  with 
the  traffic  demands.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  tariff 
charges  outlined  in  the  preceding  section  on  rates  will 
be  published  when  the  DC-4  all-cargo  aircraft  become  avail¬ 
able  for  service. 

We  could,  of  course,  institute  common  carrier  service 
with  the  DC-4’s  now  being  used  in  our  contract  division. 
We  believe  such  a  move,  however,  would  be  extremely 
short-sighted.  To  take  sufficient  planes  from  this  contract 
operation  at  this  time  would  in  effect  end  the  experiment, 
from  which  we  have  gained  valuable  experience,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  still  many  useful  things  to  be  learned  from 
its  continuation.  Another  alternative  open  to  us  would  be 
to  use  the  DC-3  type  of  aircraft  which  most  of  the  certifi¬ 
cated  carriers  are  presently  retiring  from  service.  The 
extremely  high  cost  of  operating  these  aircraft,  however, 
makes  it  impossible  to  provide  a  service  which  can  compete, 
costwise,  with  the  service  provided  by  the  use  of  DC-4 
equipment. 

We  expect  to  supplement  these  DC-4  type  aircraft  with 
the  addition  of  CV-240’s  designed  especially  for  cargo 
service.  Delivery  of  the  CV-240’s  is  expected  to  begin  in 
September,  1947.  Plans  are  in  an  advanced  stage  for  the 
cargo  version  of  this  aircraft,  the  characteristics  of  which 
were  outlined  in  the  table  at  page  21.  These  aircraft  will 
be  extremely  valuable  in  meeting  the  demand  on  short 
hauls  for  equipment  which  will  carry  a  smaller  volume  of 
traffic  at  an  economical  rate. 

By  early  1948  we  expect  to  receive  delivery  on  all  DC-6’s 
now  on  order.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  receipt  of  the 
CV-240’s  on  order,  the  last  one  of  which  is  presently 
11558  scheduled  for  delivery  in  the  summer  of  1948,  will 
release  for  use  in  cargo  operations,  if  necessary, 
up  to  40  DC-4  aircraft  which  we  presently  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  service.  These  aircraft  provide  a  reservoir  of  ap¬ 
proximately  282,000,000  ton  miles  of  cargo  space  annually 
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which  American,  by  virtue  of  its  present  equipment  pro¬ 
gram,  will  have  available  for  use  in  cargo  operations  should 
the  needs  of  the  traffic  so  demand.  In  addition,  each  CV-240 
especially  adapted  for  cargo  use  will  provide  approx¬ 
imately  6,500,000  ton  miles  of  cargo  space  annually.  This 
substantial  amount  of  cargo  space,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  within  American’s  capabilities  under  its  current  equip¬ 
ment  program  and  can  be  made  available  as  necessary  be¬ 
tween  the  present  time  and  mid-1948  and  is  over  and  above 
the  cargo  space  available  on  equipment  in  combination 
service  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

11559  IV. 

APPLICATIONS  IN  THIS  PROCEEDING. 

Introduction. 

In  previous  sections  we  have  outlined  the  history  of 
American’s  efforts  in  the  air  cargo  field;  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  operational  and  traffic  factors  that  we  believe 
will  influence  the  continued  development  of  volume  freight; 
and  we  have  set  forth  American’s  freight  plans.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  applications  in  this  proceeding  can,  we 
believe,  be  undertaken  only  against  the  background  of  air 
freight  development  sketched  in  these  preceding  sections. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Board’s  primary  inquiry  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  is:  “What  disposition  of  these  applications  will 
best  assure  the  continued  development  of  a  dependable 
nation-wide  common  carrier  freight  service?” 

In  passing  upon  these  applications  the  Board  must  also 
consider  the  effect  its  decision  will  have  upon  the  air 
transportation  system — passenger,  mail  and  property — 
that  has  developed  soundly  over  the  past  20  years  and 
since  1938  in  conformance  with  its  regulations  and  deci¬ 
sions.  There  are  today  operating  under  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity  from  the  Board  28  carriers 
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authorized  to  engage  in  air  freight  operations  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Board  has  thus  already  certificated 
air  freight  service  to  580  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  United  States.  The  certificated  carriers  have  plans 
to  coordinate  their  activities  so  as  to  assure  adequate  serv¬ 
ice  between  all  the  certificated  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Plans  are  well  along  towards  the  development  of  traffic 
interchange  agreements  and  equipment  interchange  agree¬ 
ments.  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  is  being  reorganized  as  a  ground 
service  organization  to  provide  for  pick-up  and  delivery 
service  and  to  develop  other  ground  services  in  certifi¬ 
cated  cities.  Air  freight  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development  but  there  is  in  existence  today  an  air 
transport  system  fashioned  in  large  measure  by  the  Board 
and  fully  capable  of  fostering  this  development.  The  issue 
in  this  proceeding  is  whether  additional  carriers  are 
needed  or  can  be  justified  economically  to  serve  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  cities  that  already  have  been  certificated 
for  air  freight  service. 

Non-Common  Carrier  Participation  In  Air  Freight. 

In  this  proceeding  the  many  applicants  are  seeking 
authority  to  engage  in  common  carrier  operations.  In  de¬ 
termining  whether  any  or  all  of  these  applicants  should 
be  certificated,  the  Board  must  perforce  establish,  at  least 
tentatively,  the  volume  of  air  freight  likely  to  move 
11560  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  this,  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  participation  by  contract  and  pri¬ 
vate  carriers  in  future  air  freight  movements.  Many  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  probable  volume  of  air  freight  at  any  given 
period  or  at  any  assumed  rate  fail  to  differentiate  between 
that  freight  which  will  move  by  common  carriage  and 
that  which  is  more  likely  to  be  carried  by  contract  or 
private  haulers. 

The  history  of  the  motor  transport  industry  shows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
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portation,  that  two-thirds  as  much  freight  was  hauled  by 
contract  carriers  as  by  common  carriers  and  that  by  far 
the  most  substantial  volume  of  freight  moving  via  motor 
carrier  was  hauled  by  private  carriers. 

1932  Motor  Freight  Hauled 

Amount  (tons) 


Common  carrier .  3,549,000 

Contract  carrier  .  2,459,000 

Private  hauler  .  26,252,000 


Total  highway .  32,260,000 


Source:  Merchandise  Traffic  Report,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transpor* 
tation,  1934. 

The  distribution  of  commodities  between  common  and 
contract  carriers  in  motor  transportation,  as  shown  in  the 
table  below,  indicates  no  clear  pattern  as  to  which  prod¬ 
ucts  are  most  likely  to  move  in  either  type  of  service. 
While  petroleum  products  accounted  for  the  largest  single 
percentage  of  contract  carriage  and  general  merchandise 
of  common  carriage,  it  is  significant  that  substantial 
amounts  of  each  moved  via  the  other  type  of  service.  Most 
commodities,  it  will  be  seen,  moved  in  part  over  contract 
lines  and  in  part  over  common  carriers,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  elements  other  than  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
modity  may  determine  which  type  of  movement  is  most 
satisfactory.  Among  such  other  factors  might  be  avail¬ 
ability  of  services,  distance  from  market  or  competition. 
In  any  event,  experience  in  the  motor  carrier  field  leaves 
no  doubt  that  contract  haulers  do  provide  a  service  and 
are  a  permanent  factor  in  that  industry. 
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Commodities  Handled  by  Common  Carrier  and 
Contract  Hauler  Truck  Lines 

Year  1932 


Common  Carrier  Contract  Hauler 

Truck  Lines — 1932  Truck  Lines — 1932 


Traffic  Hauled 

%  of  Total 

Cumulative 

%  of  Total  Cumulative 

Livestock  . 

.15 

.15 

.21 

.21 

Milk  . . . 

1.24 

1.39 

1.47 

1.68 

Fruits  &  Vegetables  . 

1.96 

3.35 

1.77 

3.45 

Cotton  in  Bales  . . 

.18 

3.53 

.39 

3.84 

Other  Farm  Products . . 

1.67 

5.20 

.11 

3.95 

Iron  &  Steel  Articles . . 

5.71 

10.91 

2.67 

6.62 

Building  Materials  . 

1.22 

12.13 

6.99 

13.61 

Paper  &  Paper  Products..... 

3.84 

15.97 

1.69 

15.30 

Coal  . 

.23 

16.20 

2.66 

17.96 

Petroleum  Products  . 

2.37 

18.57 

48.59 

66.55 

Tires  &  Rubber  . 

1.50 

20.07 

.04 

66.59 

Automobiles  . 

.28 

20.35 

.71 

67.30 

Furniture  . 

.26 

20.61 

.05 

67.35 

Household  Goods  . 

1.24 

21.85 

.33 

67.68 

General  Merchandise  . 

68.26 

90.11 

6.85 

74.53 

Other  . 

9.89 

100.00 

25.47 

100.00 

No.  of  Reporting  Carriers....  190  63 

Total  Vehicle  Miles  .  81,450,310  20,720,587 

Source:  Merchandise  Traffic  Report,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation,  1934. 

One  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion,  Edward  Warner,  has  recognized  the  probability  that 
contract  and  private  carriage  will  play  a  major  part  in 
the  future  of  air  freight.  In  a  speech  in  May,  1946,  he 
asserted  that: 

“I  would  not  venture  to  estimate  the  percentage  of 
cargo  movement  by  air  that  will  be  handled  in  in¬ 
dustrially-owned  aircraft  or  by  special  contract  within 
the  next  few  years,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  sub- 
i  stantially  larger  than  the  corresponding  percentage 
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for  surface  transportation,  and  far  larger  than  the 
percentage  of  air  passenger  traffic  that  will  be  car¬ 
ried  privately  or  by  charter.  It  will  not  #  astonish  me 
if  it  rises  to  50%. ” 

American’s  experience  in  contract  operations  which 
began  in  July,  1946,  has  progressed  far  enough  to  make 
it  evident  that  there  is  a  potential  in  that  field.  Among 
the  diverse  products  carried  have  been  merchandise  and 
auto  parts,  zippers,  petroleum  products,  furniture,  sea¬ 
food,  rubber,  magazines  and  bananas.  It  cannot 
11562  yet  be  said  that  all  of  these  products  will  tend 
to  move  by  contract  rather  than  common  carriage 
or  even  that  all  of  them  will  continue  to  move  by  air,  but 
they  have  been  attracted  by  the  suitability  and  availability 
of  the  contract  service  offered  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  them  will  continue  to  move  by 
contract  carriage. 

As  an  example  of  the  volume  of  traffic  that  is  currently 
attracted  to  contract  carriage,  American’s  Contract  Air 
Cargo  Division  in  the  month  of  November,  1946,  its  fourth 
month  of  operation,  operated  170,421  revenue  plane  miles. 
Its  loads  in  a  single  month  were  to  and  from  31  different 
cities  in  13  states  and  9  countries  and  territories. 

A  fundamental  reason  why  the  contract  carrier  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  movement  of  freight  is  that  he 
can  tailor  his  service  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  ship¬ 
per.  In  handling  his  business  he  is  unfettered  by  a  pub¬ 
lished  tariff  or  prohibitions  against  discriminations  or 
rebates.  His  price  is  flexible.  He  lets  his  aircraft  at  a 
plane-mile  charge  and  a  shipper  can  buy  his  service  either 
to  ship  10  tons  or  500  pounds.  The  contract  carrier  is 
without  restriction  as  to  where  he  may  operate  geographi¬ 
cally.  He  is  under  no  obligations  to  serve  the  public  and 
is,  therefore,  free  to  concentrate  on  that  traffic  that  ap¬ 
pears  most  profitable  at  the  moment.  He  can  limit  his 
liability  by  contract.  Many  operating  restrictions  imposed 
on  a  common  carrier  do  not  apply  to  his  operations. 
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The  aim  of  the  common  carrier  of  freight  is  to  provide 
every  community  it  serves  with  a  regular,  dependable 
cargo  service.  Only  such  a  day-in,  day-out  service  can 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  regular  and  the  miscellaneous 
shipper.  The  common  carrier  must  provide  a  high  degree 
of  regular  service.  He  has  one  rate,  one  service  open  to 
all — first  come,  first  served.  The  extreme  flexibility  of  the 
contract  carrier  is  the  very  antithesis  of  a  regular  common 
carrier  service  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Board  in  this 
proceeding.  The  aim  of  the  contract  carrier  is  far  differ¬ 
ent.  His  obligation  is  limited  to  the  customer  who  selects 
his  service.  His  is  a  service  with  few  elements  of  public 
interest,  comparatively  free  of  regulation,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  appeal  to  the  large  volume  shipper  whose  traffic 

is  so  heaw  as  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  the  contract  car- 
* 

rier  to  give  him  a  tailored  service.  We  believe  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  time,  and  will  continue  to  be  certain 
inherent  advantages  to  volume  shippers  in  contract  opera¬ 
tions  which  will  produce  a  continued  heavy  flow’  of  traffic 
by  that  method  of  carriage. 

A  further  narrowing  of  the  field  for  certificated  com¬ 
mon  carriers  w’ill  result  should  the  Board  determine  to 
exempt  certain  freight  operators  from  the  requirement  of 
obtaining  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
11563  necessity.  Certainly  if  the  broad  operating  privi¬ 
leges  contemplated  in  the  proposed  revision  of 
Section  292.1  of  the  Board’s  Economic  Regulations  are  to 
become  effective,  such  exempted  operators  will  move  a 
substantial  amount  of  air  freight.  Even  if  the  Board 
should,  after  a  period  of  time,  limit  its  exemption  to  those 
carriers  operating  more  or  less  irregularly  between  given 
points  in  some  manner  similar  to  that  proposed  for  non- 
certificated  irregular  air  carriers  under  the  revision  of 
Section  292.1  now  under  discussion,  such  irregular  opera¬ 
tors  w’ould  be  able  to  participate  in  the  air  freight  busi¬ 
ness.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  scope  of  the  freight 
operations  now  conducted  by  many  of  the  applicants  in 
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this  proceeding  as  non-scheduled  common  carriers  under 
the  currently  effective  regulations  of  the  Board.  Un¬ 
deniably  there  will  always  be  a  large  volume  of  emer¬ 
gency  shipments  attracted  by  the  speed  of  air  freight 
service  without  regard  to  its  cost.  Common  carriers  op¬ 
erating  irregularly  and  without  benefit  of  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity  will  be  able  to  handle  many 
such  emergency  shipments  and  such  traffic  should  not  be 
considered  as  within  the  potential  available  to  certificated 
carriers. 

In  addition  to  these  carriers-for-hire  (contract  and  ir¬ 
regular  common)  the  Board  should  also  consider  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  private  carriage  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
the  future  of  air  freight.  Much  of  the  air  freight  poten¬ 
tial  is  expected  to  originate  with  large  shippers.  Mail 
order  houses,  large  department  stores,  chain  groceries, 
fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  growers  and  meat  packers  will 
probably  be  among  the  most  important  users  of  air  freight. 
These  are  the  industries  that  ship  in  large  volume  and  to 
whom  transportation  costs  are  extremely  important — often 
the  difference  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  opera¬ 
tions.  Shippers  of  this  kind  can  afford  to  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  transportation  if  they  can  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  rates  offered  them.  Many  of  these  shippers  now 
operate  their  own  fleets  of  trucks.  To  them  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  as  large  an  expense  or  even  larger  than 
selling  costs  and  they  will  get  their  transportation  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure.  Borrowing  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  motor  industry  field,  it  is  entirely  logical 
to  believe  that  when  air  freight  commences  to  move  in 
volume  large  shippers  will  undertake  to  operate  their  own 
fleets  of  aircraft  as  a  means  of  cutting  expenses. 

Scope  Of  The  Proposed  Service. 

The  applications  in  this  proceeding  are  principally  of 
two  kinds.  Some  of  them  follow  the  traditional  pattern  in 
the  air  transport  field  and  seek  authority  from  the  Board 
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to  provide  an  air  freight  service  on  a  linear  route 
11564  between  selected  terminal  points  and  named  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  Others  of  the  applications  name 
groups  of  cities  or  describe  geographical  areas  between 
which  authority  is  requested  to  provide  service  as  required 
by  the  demands  of  the  traffic.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  latter  type  of  application,  but  all  of  them  depart  from 
the  established  pattern  in  a  fundamental  manner.  The 
service  promised  is  not  between  named  cities  over  an 
established  route  pattern  but  will  vary  from  day  to  day 
depending  upon  the  traffic  generated.  Some  of  these  ap¬ 
plications  select  “principal  cities”  or  “major  terminals” 
within  the  named  areas  and  promise  that  between  these 
important  cities  a  fixed  schedule  will  be  provided,  and  to 
the  satellite  cities  an  irregular  flexible  service  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  like  manner,  the  areas  selected  for  service  vary 
somewhat  but  practically  every  application  includes  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  the  industrial  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board;  the  Florida  region;  the  New  Orleans  region;  Texas; 
the  Chicago-Detroit-St.  Louis  Middle  Western  region;  the 
Southern  California  area  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some 
of  the  areas  are  described  with  nicety,  while  in  other  ap¬ 
plications  the  areas  are  merely  identified  by  listing  the 
more  important  cities  located  therein. 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  common  to  all  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  is  the  insignificant  amount  of  new  service 
promised.  All  of  the  applicants,  whether  they  seek  point- 
to-point  authorization  or  area-to-area  operating  privi¬ 
leges,  are  asking  to  duplicate  substantially  the  service 
presently  authorized  to  the  currently  certificated  carriers. 
The  areas  described  and  the  cities  named  for  service — 
be  it  regular  or  flexible — are  substantially  the  same  cities 
presently  certificated  to  one  or  more  air  carriers.  If  the 
Board  should  certificate  everyone  of  the  15  applicants  in 
this  proceeding  as  requested,  it  would  thereby  extend  air 
freight  service  to  only  378,343  people.  Most  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  propose  a  transcontinental  service.  All  of  them  seek 
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a  certificate  which  in  terms  of  route  miles,  population  to 
be  served,  or  new  cities  would  be  a  more  substantial  award 
than  has  ever  been  made  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
But  not  one  of  the  applicants  proposes  to  serve  more  than 
9  cities  that  do  not  already  receive  air  service  or  more 
than  135,643  people  now  without  air  service.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  show’s  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the  service  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  proceeding  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  j 
already  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board : 

11565 

Populations  of  Cities  and  Actual  New  Service 


Proposed  by  Applicants 

Population 
of  Proposed 

Service 

Percentage 

Now 

Receiving 

Service 

Numbered 
New  Citiei 
Proposed 

Air-Borne  Cargo  Lines,  Inc.  .. 

26,258,435 

100.0 

0 

Air  Cargo  Transport  Corp . 

40,459,142 

100.0 

0 

Airnews,  Inc . 

447,271 

92.1 

3* 

Air  Travel,  Inc . 

25,993,154 

100.0 

0 

American  Air  Express  Corp. .. 
California  Eastern  Airways, 

42,030,771 

100.0 

0 

Inc . 

43,888,853 

99.9 

2 

Flamingo  Air  Service,  Inc . 

40,559,741 

99.7 

9 

Lone  Star  Air  Cargo  Lines.... 

25,191,168 

100.0 

0 

Mutual  Aviation,  Inc . 

National  Skyway  Freight 

29,624,727 

100.0 

0 

Corp . 

Pennsvlvania-Central  Airlines 

41,375,388 

100.0 

0 

Corp . 

37,229,614 

99.8 

3 

Slick  Airways  . 

33,048,925 

99.9 

4 

Standard  Airlines,  Inc . 

40,471,083 

100.0 

0 

U.  S.  Airlines,  Inc . 

45,155,512 

99.96 

3 

Willis  Air  Service  . 

42,186,184 

99.7 

8 

Note:  Where  area  authority  has  been  requested,  only  the  cities  actually  named  jin 
the  applications  have  been  included  in  this  table.  Various  of  the  applicants  have  nar¬ 
rowed  or  broadened  their  applications  at  the  hearing.  Such  changes  are  not  reflected 
herein. 

*  This  application  closely  resembles  feeder  service  and  the  remarks  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs  are  not  entirely  applicable  to  it. 
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One  other  aspect  of  the  service  proposed  that  is  peculiar 
to  the  area  applicants  is  the  terms  under  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  serve  “small  cities”  within  the  chosen  areas.  In 
many  instances  these  cities  are  as  large  as  Detroit  or  St. 
Louis.  Some  of  the  applicants  propose  in  addition  to  the 
fixed  regular  schedule  to  principal  cities  a  service  to  so- 
called  demand  points  (which  are  all  but  the  12  or  16  major 
cities  of  the  United  States)  which  demand  service  will 
stop  to  pick-up  or  discharge  cargo  when  there  is  avail¬ 
able  at  such  points  more  than  a  specified  minimum  weight 
of  freight.  The  minimum  weight  varies  from  500  to  2,000 
pounds.  Others  of  the  area  applicants  propose  to  operate 
regular  schedules  to  all  cities  selected  within  the  described 
area  but  to  stop  on  such  schedules  only  if  there 
11566  is  a  minimum  of  2,000  pounds  available  for  move¬ 
ment.  Within  these  limitations  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Board  or  the  shipper  at  a  satellite  city  could  be 
assured  of  a  common  carrier  freight  service  by  the  author- 
1  izations  requested  by  these  area  applicants.  Most  of  the 
applicants — at  least  those  seeking  area  operating  privi¬ 
leges — believe  that  more  than  1  and  often  3  or  4  carriers 
should  be  authorized  to  serve  the  same  areas  or  groups 
of  cities.  This  notion  might  be  described  as  a  process 
whereby  the  Board  would  license  carriers  to  operate  within 
an  area  and  trust  that  competitive  forces  w*ould  eventu¬ 
ally  provide  service  to  even  the  smallest  cities  within  the 
area. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  in  these  applications 
no  promise  of  providing  air  transportation  to  new  com¬ 
munities  or  people  who  formerly  lacked  air  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
Board’s  feeder  authorizations  is  lacking.  The  limited  scope 
of  the  service  proposed  by  the  area  applicants  to  even 
medium  sized  cities  focuses  attention  on  the  real  purpose 
of  these  applications — to  secure  authority  to  operate  be¬ 
tween  the  large  metropolitan  centers  which  now  have  serv- 
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ice  by  3,  4  or  more  certificated  carriers.  In  view  of  this, 
a  sound  basis  for  the  certification  of  these  applicants  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  the  “new  area  service”  they  promise  to 
provide. 

Cost  Of  Proposed  Service. 

In  preceding  sections  we  have  stated  our  conclusions  that 
lowered  rates  are  essential  to  the  development  of  volume 
freight  and  that  current  operating  costs  are  the  primary 
deterrent  to  lower  rates.  We  have  also  set  out  American’s 
proposed  freight  rate  program.  Many  of  the  applicants 
in  this  proceeding  have  in  their  exhibits  indicated  a  belief 
that  they  could  initiate  common  carrier  service  at  rates 
approximating  12  cents  a  ton  mile.  We  believe  that  rates 
at  that  level  are  uneconomical  under  present  operating 
conditions  and  submit  that  such  estimates  can  only  be 
based  upon  a  lack  of  experience  in  common  carrier  service. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  contract  operations  can  be  per¬ 
formed  at  substantially  lower  rates  than  can  be  achieved 
in  a  regular  common  carrier  service.  Many  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  in  this  proceeding  are  experienced  in  contract  opera¬ 
tions  and  it  is  quite  logical  that  the  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  providing  a  common  carrier  service  are  drawn  in  large 
measure  from  their  experience  in  the  contract  field.  It 
should  be  further  remembered  that  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  a  contract  service  can  be  quoted  is  by  no  means 
the  average  rate  at  which  such  service  is  provided.  By 
their  very  nature,  contract  operations  permit  of  rate 
flexibility.  A  loss  or  low  margin  on  one  contract 
11567  can  be  recouped  by  contracting  at  a  higher  rate 
under  different  circumstances.  If  a  carrier  were 
obligated  to  provide  a  regular  service  in  accordance  with 
published  tariff  terms,  such  rate  finagling  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  The  lowest  rate  offered  to  one  would  necessarily 
be  offered  to  all  shippers.  It  is  clear  that  the  applicants 
have  failed  to  evaluate  properly  the  factors  underlying 
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rate  determinations  that  we  have  discussed  in  a  preceding 
section.  An  error  that  appears  to  be  common  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  cost  estimates  presented  in  this  proceeding 
is  the  understatement  of  ground  costs  per  ton  mile.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  category  of  costs  that  common  carrier 
operations  will  differ  substantially  from  contract  opera¬ 
tions.  The  direct  flying  costs  in  the  two  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  practically  the  same.  The  difference  arises  from 
the  necessity  to  provide  regular  schedules,  adequate  serv¬ 
ice  employees  and  trained  salesmen  in  order  to  give  the 
public — not  just  a  few  shippers — a  dependable  freight 
service. 

Load  Factors.  Many  of  the  rates  proposed  by  the  ap¬ 
plicants  assume  load  factors  of  75  per  cent  or  more.  Such 
load  factors  mav  be  theoreticallv  attainable  in  contract 

•r  * 

operations  where  the  movement  of  the  plane  is  entirely  at 
the  carrier’s  disposal  -without  regard  to  the  common  car¬ 
rier’s  obligation  to  provide  a  regular  service.  But  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  fields  of  transportation  of  property,  including 
air  transportation,  has  proven  that  if  a  regular  service 
geared  to  the  needs  of  all  communities  served  is  to  be 
provided,  nothing  even  close  to  a  capacity  load  factor  can 
be  attained.  Such  factors  as  unbalanced  directional  flow, 
seasonality  of  movement  and  daily  fluctuations  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  lowering  of  the  average  load  factor.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  indications  that  the  paramount  need  for 
certainty  of  service  in  air  freight  may  require  operations 
at  load  factors  of  much  less  than  50  per  cent,  at  least 
through  the  developmental  stages.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  table  that  even  in  rail  transportation,  which 
certainly  is  beyond  the  developmental  stage,  an  overall 
load  factor  of  only  31.4  per  cent  was  attained  in  1940  and 
even  the  war  year  of  1944  when  all  freight  movement  rec¬ 
ords  were  surpassed  and  at  a  time  when  equipment  was 
acutely  short  the  average  load  factor  was  only  39.6  per 
cent. 
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11568  First  Class  Rail  Service 


1940 


1944 


Av.  Capacity  per  Freight  Car  50.0  tons 
Freight  Car  Mileage 

Full  &  Empty .  23,780,680,802 

Capacity  Ton  Miles  .  1,189,034,050,000 

Freight  Ton  Miles .  373,253,197,000 

Load  Factor 


50.8  tons 

36, 619, 803, 36^ 
1,860,285,992,000 
737,246,444,000 


(Computed  from  above) .  31.4%  39.6% 

Source:  A  yearbook  of  Railroad  Information,  1946  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents 
ference  Committee  on  Public  Relations. 


If  the  costs  of  operation  estimated  by  these  applicants 
are  adjusted,  as  has  been  done  in  the  table  on  the  next 
page,  to  provide  for  the  more  reasonably  expectable  load 
factor  of  50  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  cannot  eco¬ 
nomically  afford  to  offer  the  low  rates  they  propose,  even 
assuming  the  accuracy  of  their  cost  estimates. 

In  connection  with  this  table  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
applicant’s  own  estimates  of  ground  costs  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  As  pointed  out  before  these  estimates  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  provide  the  traditional  pattern  of  common  car¬ 
rier  service  and  certainly  are  most  inadequate  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  varied  categories  of  flexible  and  demand 
service  proposed  by  the  area  applicants.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  any  tariff  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  adjusted  costs  set  out  in  the  above  table  would 
have  to  be  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  in  order  to  provide  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  resulting  rate  might  then  be  so  high 
as  to  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  carrier’s  ability  to  gene¬ 
rate  sufficient  traffic  even  to  operate  at  the  assumed  50  per 
cent  load  factor. 

Size  of  Shipment.  Another  factor  important  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  common  carrier  rates  is  the  average  weight 
of  the  shipment  tendered  by  individual  shippers.  Our  ex- 
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perience  has  been  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  shipments  weigh  less  than  500  pounds  and  that 
shipments  of  500  pounds  and  less  account  for  more  than 
50  per  cent  of*  the  total  volume  of  freight  carried: 
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Classification  by  Weight  Class  Domestic  Air  Freight 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  August,  1946 


Weight  Class 

Percent 
of  Total 
Weight 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 
Shipments 

Cumula* 

tive 

Total 

1-  59 . 

.  5.3 

5.3 

34.6 

34.6 

60-  99 . 

.  5.7 

11.0 

16.5 

5i.i 

100-  499 . 

.  40.5 

51.5 

39.8 

90.9 

500-  999 . 

.  18.3 

69.8 

5.9 

96.8 

1,000-1,999 . 

.  13.2 

83.0 

2.1 

98.9 

2,000-2,999 . 

.  7.9 

90.9 

.7 

99.6 

3,000  or  over. . 

_  9.1 

100.0 

.4 

100.6 

Snch  relatively  small  shipments  are  the  stuff  of  which 
common  carriage  is  made  as  contrasted  to  the  single  or 
few  large  shipments  that  usually  comprise  a  load  for  the 
contract  or  irregular  common  carrier.  The  handling  costs 
of  a  shipment  do  not  vary  appreciably  with  the  size  of 
the  shipment.  The  same  paper  work  and  the  same  amount 
of  personnel  attendance  is  in  general  required  whether 
the  shipment  weighs  125  pounds  or  a  thousand  pounds.  It 
is  with  the  larger  shipments  that  many  of  the  applicants 
have  had  some  experience  in  air  freight  and  here  again  is 
an  illustration  of  an  item  of  cost  for  common  carrier  op¬ 
erations  that  is  not  easily  measured  by  those  without  first 
hand  experience.  Some  of  the  applicants  have  recognized 
the  higher  unit  cost  of  handling  smaller  shipments  and 
have  attempted  to  avoid  that  cost  either  by  proposing  to 
limit  the  minimum  weight  of  individual  shipment  to  500 
pounds  and  the  minimum  weight  for  a  scheduled  stop  to  ■ 
2,000  pounds  or  by  optimistically  estimating  that  the  great 
majority  of  freight  they  will  carry  will  be  tendered  in 
shipments  of  12,000  pounds  or  more.  As  to  the  latter  esti-  1 
mate,  suffice  to  say  that  our  experience '  indicates  that 
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shippers  who  regularly  move  freight  by  air  in  12,000 
pound  lots  are  in  the  distinct  minority  and,  in  any  event, 
are  more  likely  to  find  satisfaction  in  contract  carriage. 
With  respect  to  the  former  alternative,  that  of  limiting 
service  to  relatively  large  shippers,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
such  an  operation  devoted  to  serving  only  a  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is  a  lame  substitute  for  the  regular  de¬ 
pendable  service  required  of  public  utilities. 

Some  indication  of  the  probable  size  of  the  individual 
shipments  that  will  move  by  air  freight  is  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  methods  of  surface  transportation  which  air 
freight  is  expected  to  penetrate.  Most  of  the  applicants 
have  estimated  that  the  large  market  for  air  freight  com¬ 
modities  will  be  found  among  those  now  moving 
11571  either  by  Railway  Express  or  by  L.  C.  L.  freight. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  those  products  which  now 
move  over  the  rails  at  very  low  carload  commodity  rates 
will  contribute  much  to  air  freight.  Air  freight  will  come 
closest  to  competing,  penny-wise,  with  Railway  Express 
and  L.  C.  L.  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  average 
size  of  the  individual  shipment  moving  by  first-class  Rail¬ 
way  Express  has  been  28  pounds  and  the  average  size  of 
second-class  Railway  Express  shipments  is  approximately 
48  pounds.*  The  average  size  of  L.  C.  L.  freight  shipments 
has  been  about  50  pounds.  **  It  is  apparent  that  if  the 
market  for  air  freight  is  to  be  found  largely  among  the 
commodities  now  moving  by  these  two  types  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  relatively  few  plane  load  shipments  .in 
common  carriage. 

Length  of  Haul.  Many  of  the  applicants  have  pro¬ 
jected  their  rates  on  the  basis  of  long  haul  traffic  which 
they  anticipate  will  constitute  a  substantial  majority  of 


*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ex  parte  126. 
##  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ex  parte  163. 
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their  business.  Many  of  the  area  applicants  have  declined 
to  request  authority  to  carry  freight  within  areas  upon 
the  theory  that  such  500  to  700  mile  hauls  would  be  un¬ 
profitable,  and  some  of  them  have  frankly  admitted  that 
the  rates  are  unobtainable  if  the  average  length  of  haul 
is  reduced  below  1,000  miles.  We  quite  agree  that  the  ton 
mile  cost  of  transporting  long  haul  shipments  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  carrying  the  same  goods  over  shorter 
distances.  Even  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  variations  in 
the  size  of  shipments,  the  cost  of  handling  on  the  ground 
tends  to  be  practically  the  same  whether  a  shipment  moves 
500  or  3,000  miles.  The  solicitation  cost  is  the  same ;  only 
a  single  way  bill  need  be  prepared ;  there  is  but  one  audit ; 
only  once  need  the  shipment  be  loaded  and  unloaded.  If 
the  airplane  employed  is  of  a  type  adaptable  to  long  haul 
operation,  the  flying  costs  are  much  less  for  hauls  of  long 
distances  because  such  expenses  are  directly  in  proportion 
to  hours  flown  and  the  average  block-to-block  speed  is  much 
higher  where  there  is  a  long  distance  between  stops. 

Contract  carriage  to  date  has  been  characterized  by  rela¬ 
tively  long  hauls  and  we  expect  that  this  will  continue 
to  be  true  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  the  common  car¬ 
rier  must  stand  ready  to  accept  whatever  is  tendered;  and 
while  it  might  appear  in  theory  that  the  relatively  short 
haul  would  be  insignificant  in  air  freight  operations,  in 
practice  the  volume  moving  over  short  distances  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  weight  the  average  downward  and  increase 
11572  the  overall  cost  of  providing  service.  In  a  recent 
month  55.8  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  by 
weight  over  American’s  system  moved  less  than  600  miles 
and  73.5  per  cent  of  the  total  moved  less  than  800  miles. 
Moreover,  641  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  shipments  j 
moved  less  than  800  miles. 
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Length  of  Haul 

American  Airlines ,  Inc.,  Domestic  Air  Freight  Service 

August,  1946 


Mileage  Block 

Percent 
of  Total 
Weight 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 
Shipments 

Cumula¬ 

tive 

Total 

1-  99 . 

. 3 

.3 

.5 

.5 

100-  199 . 

.  9.4 

9.7 

11.6 

12.1 

200-  299 . 

.  18.3 

28.0 

18.1 

30.2 

300-  399 . 

.  2.3 

30.3 

3.6 

33.8 

400-  499 . 

.  13.9 

44.2 

11.3 

45.1 

500-  599 . 

. .  11.6 

55.8 

4.8 

49.9 

600-  699 . 

.  6.5 

62.3 

5.6 

55.5 

700-  799 . 

.  11.2 

73.5 

8.6 

64.1 

800-  899 . 

.  1.7 

75.2 

2.6 

66.7 

900-  999 . 

. 7 

75.9 

1.5 

68.2 

1,000-1,099 . 

. 7 

76.6 

.8 

69.0 

1,100-1,199 . 

.  1.6 

78.2 

2.0 

71.0 

1,200-1,299 . 

.  2.4 

80.6 

4.3 

75.3 

1,300-1,399 . 

.  1.7 

82.3 

2.4 

77.7 

1,400-1,499 . 

. 9 

83.2 

.9 

78.6 

1,500-1,599 . 

. 4 

83.6 

.5 

79.1 

1,600-1,699 . 

. 2 

83.8 

.3 

79.4 

1,700-1,799 . 

.  2.4 

86.2 

3.1 

82.5 

1,800-1,899 . 

.5 

86.7 

.9 

83.4 

1,900-1,999 . 

.  2.9 

89.6 

2.5 

85.9 

2,000-2,099 . 

. 7 

90.3 

1.1 

87.0 

2,100-2,199 . 

. 7 

91.0 

.9 

87.9 

2,200-2,299 . 

. 8 

91.8 

1.3 

89.2 

2,300-2,399 . 

. 9 

92.7 

1.9 

91.1 

2,400-2,499 . 

.  6.2 

98.9 

7.3 

98.4 

2,500-2,599 . 

.  1.1 

100.0 

1.6 

100.0 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  a  transportation  service  con¬ 
fined  to  long  hauls  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  than 
one  which  serves  a  respectable  amount  of  short  haul  traffic 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  national  transportation  system 
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requires  service  to  both  the  short  haul  and  the  long  haul 
shipper,  and  our  experience  in  common  carrier  air  freight 
service  indicates,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  that 
the  demand  for  short  haul  service  is  substantial.  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  any  carrier  to  serve  only  long  haul  traffic 
11573  would,  we  believe,  be  inconsistent  with  the  sound 
development  of  a  national  transportation  system. 
The  short  haul  shipper  would  have  to  pay  an  exceedingly 
high  rate  for  the  service  offered,  thereby  reducing  the 
volume  of  traffic  moving  over  shorter  distances.  If  the 
applicants  in  this  proceeding  are  certificated  as  they  re¬ 
quest  to  the  large  traffic  generating  centers  only,  they  will, 
without  doubt,  be  able  to  drain  off  not  only  the  volume 
traffic  but  the  profitable  long  haul  as  well.  It  is  in  this 
regard  that  a  carrier  in  American’s  position  stands  to  lose 
substantially.  It  may  be  that  equipment  suitable  for  an 
economical  short-haul  operation  will  be  developed  in  the 
near  future  but  American,  in  operating  its  transconti¬ 
nental  system,  must  use  equipment  suited  to  the  long  haul; 
and  if  these  applicants  are  so  certificated  as  to  permit 
them  to  drain  off  the  long-haul  business,  American  will  be 
left  in  the  position  of  operating  a  transcontinental  system 
with  expensive  equipment  suited  to  long-haul  operations 
but  confined  to  the  short-haul  traffic  left  unserved  by  these 
applicants.  It  is  exactly  in  this  respect  that  these  appli¬ 
cants  seek  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  freight  business.  And 
in  this  connection  we  believe  that  a  speech  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at  the  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Clinic  at  Oklahoma  City,  October  14,  1946,  might  well 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  type  of  blue  ribbon  op¬ 
erating  privileges  requested  by  these  applicants.  He  said : 

“Many  of  the  non-certificated  carriers  who  clamor  for 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  serve  what  they  see  as  an 
important  public  need  are  actually  demanding  the 
privileges  of  air  transportation  without  offering  to 
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assume  the  obligations  to  the  public  which  should  ap¬ 
propriately  accompany  those  privileges.  Thus  many 
of  them  seek  to  skim  the  cream  of  peak  traffic  poten¬ 
tials  which  may  exist  between  points  for  limited  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  while  avoiding  the  burden  of  providing 
a  service  upon  which  the  public  can  rely  between  those 
same  points  when  the  travel  market  appears  less 
lucrative  or  between  other  points  when  travel  is  nec¬ 
essary  but  not  profitable.” 

Effect  on  Established  Carriers.  The  certification  of 
these  applicants  on  the  long  haul,  cream  skimming  basis 
they  propose  would  have  serious  effects  on  the  financial 
stability  of  the  existing  carriers.  Some  argument  has  been 
made  by  the  applicants  that  freight  revenues  today  repre¬ 
sent  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  certificated  carriers’ 
revenues.  The  sophistry  of  this  argument  is,  we  believe, 
apparent.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  effect  the 
mail  rate  reductions  of  recent  years  had  the  carriers  not 
had  available  the  steadily  increasing  revenues  from  air 
express  and  freight.  The  Board  itself  has  made  it 
11574  clear  that  it  expects  the  certificated  carriers  to 
realize  substantial  revenues  from  freight  service 
which  will  be  applied  to  reductions  in  mail  pay.  In  Na¬ 
tional  Airlines,  Inc.,  Mail  Rates,  Serial  5210,  decided  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1946,  the  Board  indicated  that  it  was  setting 
the  future  mail  rate  for  this  carrier  having  in  mind  its 
participation  in  cargo  business.  At  page  31  of  the  opinion, 
the  Board  said: 

"Even  the  70%  load  factor  could  decline  measurably 
without  adverse  effect  on  profit  provided  substantial 
progress  were  made  in  developing  cargo  traffic  to 
utilize  in  part  the  large  available  capacity  or  pro¬ 
vided,  as  appears  wholly  probable,  further  cost  eco¬ 
nomies  are  achieved.” 
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The  freight  revenues  actually  received  by  American  in 
recent  years  have  accounted  for  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of 
total  revenues.  There  are  few,  if  any,  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  air  transportation,  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  withstand  the  shock  of  such  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  income.  A  simple  comparison  of  these  revenues 
with  the  net  profits  of  American  makes  it  clear  that  al¬ 
ready  freight  revenues  represent  a  source  of  income  to 
American  which,  if  cut  off,  would  have  to  be  made  up 
from  either  increased  passenger  or  mail  rates. 

Frequency  of  Service.  It  appears  also  that  the  rates 
proposed  by  these  applicants  have  been  estimated  with 
little  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  will  be  able 
to  operate  between  cities.  It  has  been  the  history  of  air 
transportation  that  until  frequencies  between  cities  began 
to  increase,  operations  even  with  the  highest  load  factors 
remain  relatively  unprofitable.  The  record  is  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  operating  a  limited 
number  of  daily  scheduled  frequencies,  and  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  even  the  most  optimistic  applicants  that  for  some 
time  to  come  but  a  limited  number  of  frequencies  can 
be  sustained  between  even  the  largest  markets. 

In  order  to  better  examine  the  frequencies  of  service 
which  would  be  expected  between  such  large  traffic  generat¬ 
ing  cities  as  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  New  York/Newark 
and  Chicago,  New  York/Newark  and  Los  Angeles/San 
Francisco,  we  made  an  estimate  of  the  cargo  volumes  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  moved  between  these  cities  at  a  projected 
rate  of  10  cents  per  ton  mile.  This  study  was  based  on 
the  volume  of  airfreight  moving  between  each  of  these 
pairs  of  cities  in  August  of  1946  on  American  Airlines.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  the  tonnage  carried  by  America^ 
was  equaled  by  each  of  the  other  certificated  carriers  op¬ 
erating  between  the  selected  cities.  This  resultant  volume 
was  then 
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11576  increased  20  times,  in  line  with  the  estimate  of 
Edward  P.  Warner,*  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  to  be  expected  should  the  rates 
equal  10  cents  per  ton  mile  in  1950.  In  arriving  at  the 
assumed  volume  of  traffic  that  might  be  moving  between 
these  cities,  Mr.  Warner’s  full  estimate  was  used  with  no 
allowance  for  the  proportion  which  at  that  time  might 
be  moving  in  contract  service.  This  study  shows  that  if 
only  1/3  of  the  cargo  was  carried  on  combination  aircraft 
and  2/3  was  carried  in  DC-4  aircraft,  operated  with  a 
50  per  cent  weight  load  factor,  less  than  a  round  trip  per 
day  per  carrier  would  be  necessary  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  and  less  than  2  round-trips  between  either 
New  York/Newark  and  Chicago  and  New  York/Newark 
and  Los  Angeles/San  Francisco  would  be  required.  This 
estimate  indicates  the  limited  frequency  of  service  which 
will  be  required  between  important  traffic  generating  cit¬ 
ies  even  with  greatly  reduced  rates  and  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  carriers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
applicants  have  asked  for  authority  to  serve  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  cities  most  of  which,  they  admit,  will  re¬ 
quire  only  infrequent  service.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
carrier  authorized  to  serve  any  city  in  the  Northeastern 
area  of  the  United  States  will  be  faced  with  the  choice, 
with  respect  to  other  than  the  largest  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  of  either  serving  the  intermediate  and  minor  cities 
on  an  infrequent  high-cost  basis  or  refusing  to  provide 
any  service  whatsoever.  Either  of  these  alternatives 
appears  quite  inconsistent  with  the  development  of  a 
sound  transportation  system.  Significantly,  the  cost  esti- 


*  <rWhere  Next,”  Part  II,  Air  Transport,  1944. 
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mates  of  the  various  applicants  make  little  or  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  station  facilities  or  permanent  personnel  at  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  large  cities.  The  airlines’  experi¬ 
ence  to  date  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  securing  reliable  part-time  help  to  service 
traffic  and  equipment  a  few  hours  a  week  or  even  a  few 
hours  a  day.  Wherever  service  has  been  provided,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  station  equipment  and  personnel  and 
then  make  every  effort  to  increase  frequencies  so  as  to 
get  the  most  economical  utilization  of  such  expenditures. 
If  relatively  few  frequencies — say  a  single  round  trip  per 
day — can  be  foreseen  between  even  the  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  sufficiently  frequent 
service  can  be  provided  to  smaller  cities  to  make  the 
operation  economical. 

Flying  Costs.  On  the  whole,  the  direct  flying  costs 
estimated  by  the  applicants  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  experienced  by  the  certificated  air  carriers  in  cur¬ 
rent  operations.  Clearly,  these  costs  are  attain- 
11577  able  but  we  think  that  for  newly  organized 
groups,  some  of  them  relatively  inexperienced,  to 
attain  them  without  experiencing  the  growing  pains  that 
the  certificated  carriers  did  is  quite  questionable.  The 
actual  experience  to  date  of  the  applicants  gives  little 
reliable  indication  as  to  the  direct  flying  costs  they  might 
be  able  to  operate  at  in  common  carrier  service.  Many 
of  them  have  been  operating  a  very  few  airplanes  spo¬ 
radically  with  no  effort  to  offer  a  regular  service.  Most 
of  them  have  been  able  to  pay  their  pilots  and  other 
technical  personnel  at  wage  scales  far  below  those  de¬ 
manded  by  organized  labor  and  paid  by  the  certificated 
carriers.  In  addition,  most  of  them  have  been  operating 
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surplus  aircraft  at  a  very  low  depreciation  charge.  In 
summation  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  direct  flying  costs 
actually  experienced  by  the  applicants  are  of  practically 
no  value  in  determining  what  their  costs  as  a  common 
carrier  might  be. 

Estimate  of  a  New  Carrier’s  Costs.  Aside  from  all  of 
the  specific  factors  discussed  above  which  we  believe  the 
applicants  have  overlooked  in  estimating  their  probable 
costs  of  operations  and  to  which  we  believe  the  Board 
must  give  careful  consideration,  let  us  examine  the  basic 
contention  that  an  all-freight  line  can  operate  more 
cheaply  and  provide  a  lower  rate  to  the  shipper  than  can 
a  carrier  of  property,  mail  and  passengers.  We  have 
prepared  an  analysis,  set  out  on  the  following  page,  of 
how  much  it  would  cost  a  new  airline  to  operate  an 
all-freight  service  between  10  major  cities  now  served  by 
American.  This  analysis  has  been  prepared  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  new  airline,  labeled  “XYZ  Airline,” 
would  operate  the  following  schedules  six  days  a  wTeek: 

One  Round  Trip  Per  Day  Between 

1.  Boston-New  York-Chicago-St.  Louis-Dallas-Los 
Angeles ; 

2.  New  York-Philadelphia-Nashville-JDallas-Los  An¬ 
geles  ; 

3.  New  York-Buff alo-Detroit-Chicago-Los  Angeles. 

A  Single  One-Way  Trip  Per  Day  Between 

4.  New  York-Buff alo-Chicago; 

5.  Chicago-Detroit-New  York. 


J 
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11579  This  operation  assumes  a  fleet  of  10  DC-4  cargo 
aircraft  with  an  average  daily  utilization  of  10 
hours  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  regular  schedules  set 
out  above,  there  would  be  available  aircraft  sufficient  to 
fly  in  the  course  of  a  year  about  5,000,000  ton  miles  of 
extra  sections.  This  would  result  in  approximately  a 
30,000,000  ton  mile  per  year  operation,  a  substantially 
larger  freight  service  than  is  currently  provided  by  any 
single  carrier.  In  assuming  this  magnitude  of  operations 
between  these  large  traffic  generating  centers,  we  have 
given  “XYZ  Airline”  all  the  advantages  of  selected  ma¬ 
jor  cities,  skilled  personnel,  the  most  efficient  available 
aircraft  and  a  service  limited  to  long  hauls  between  only 
a  limited  number  of  stops  thereby  assuring  minimum  cost 
of  operation.  In  no  sense  can  this  assumed  operation  be 
considered  as  typical  of  that  currently  provided  by 
American  or  any  other  carrier.  It  assumes  a  volume  of 
ready  made  traffic  that  lies  in  the  future  but  it  is  typical 
of  the  type  of  operation  contemplated  by  many  of  the 
applicants;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  believe  that  the  cost 
analysis  we  have  prepared  may  properly  serve  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  check  against  the  estimates  presented  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  analysis  shows  that  this  volume  and  type 
of  service  could  be  provided  by  the  “XYZ  Airline”  at 
19.4  cents  per  ton  mile  assuming  operations  at  a  50  per 
cent  load  factor  which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  the 
highest  reasonably  expectable  at  least  in  the  developmen¬ 
tal  stage  of  air  freight. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  have  prepared  an 
estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  American  to  superimpose 
the  same  volume  of  freight  service  carried  in  all-cargo 
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planes  on  top  of  its  present  operation  on  the  basis  that 
wherever  practicable  American  would  employ  present 
personnel  and  facilities.  It  was  found  that  American 
could  provide  this  same  volume  of  service  at  an  added 
ton  mile  cost  of  16.2  cents  assuming  the  same  50  per  cent 
load  factor.  The  properly  allocable  cost  of  providing  this 
service  would  be  above  16.2  cents  but  not  as  much  as 
19.4  cents  which  it  would  cost  an  all-freight  carrier,  since 
American  would  have  lower  ground  costs  by  utilizing 
much  of  its  existing  personnel  and  facilities. 

We  believe  that  this  comparison  illustrates  quite  clearly 
the  fallacy  in  the  contention  of  these  applicants  that  an 
all-freight  service  can  be  conducted  cheaper  than  a  com¬ 
bination  property,  passenger  and  mail  service.  The  fore¬ 
going  analysis,  it  will  be  noted,  assumes  that  American 
will  haul  this  freight  in  planes  devoted  entirely  to  the 
carrying  of  property.  This  assumption  was  made  only  for 
the  purpose  of  evolving  a  comparison  most  favorable  to 
the  applicants.  In  addition,  the  service  assumed  in  the 
analysis  does  not  extend  to  intermediate  or  smaller  cities. 

Clearly,  if  any  of  these  applicants  were  to  pro- 
11580  vide  service  to  the  small  cities  for  which  they 
have  made  application,  their  unit  cost  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  service  would  be  substantially  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  lessened  frequency  of  service  and  lower 
load  factor. 

Utilization  of  Combination  Equipment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  "why  it  should  be  assumed  that 
all  freight  will  have  to  be  carried  in  planes  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  carriage  of  property.  The  aircraft  in  use 
todav  bv  certificated  carriers  and  that  which  it  is  con- 
templated  to  use  in  the  future  have  considerable  space 
which  cannot  be  utilized  by  passengers  and  which  will 
be  unused  and  non-revenue  producing  unless  property  is 
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carried  on  these  planes.  The  equipment  which  American 

currently  has  on  order  and  intends  to  use  in  combination 
* 

service  will  provide  a  minimum  of  182,000,000  ton  miles 
of  cargo  space  on  an  annual  basis.  This  minimum  figure 
is  exclusive  of  the  40  DC-4  aircraft  which,  we  have  stated 
in  a  preceding  section,  will  be  available  as  needed  for  use 
in  all-cargo  service.  If  it  be  assumed,  roughly,  that  Amer¬ 
ican’s  equipment  program  represents  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  industry’s,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
close  to  a  billion  ton  miles  of  space  available  for  cargo 
use  annually  on  the  equipment  the  certificated  airlines 
presently  intend  to  use  in  combination  service.  With  all 
of  this  unutilized  space  flying  in  the  passenger  and  mail 
service  it  would  be  utterly  uneconomical  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  shipper,  the  passenger  and  the  United 
States  Government  to  decline  to  make  use  of  it  and,  in¬ 
stead,  to  authorize  new  carriers  to  provide  additional 
service  for  the  carriage  of  property. 

The  additional  cost  to  American  of  carrying  freight  in 
combination  aircraft  is  shown  in  the  table  at  page  56  as 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.1  cents  per  ton  mile.  As 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  portion  of  freight  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
move  in  combination  aircraft.  American’s  experience 
would  indicate  that  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  air  freight  will  be  of  such  size  and  weight  and  will 
be  moving  at  such  times  as  to  make  it  entirely  practicable 
to  carry  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  combination  air¬ 
craft.  In  addition,  then,  to  the  savings  that  American  or 
any  other  established  carrier  could  effect  over  a  newly 
established  freight  carrier  in  the  carriage  of  freight  with 
all-cargo  equipment,  there  is  this  additional  substantial 
saving  in  cost  through  the  utilization  of  combination  air- 
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craft  that  the  presently  certificated  carrier  can  draw  on 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  shipper.  This  latter  saving 
would  never  be  available  to  the  shipper  over  all-freight 
service. 

11581  Insofar  as  costs  and  rates  are  concerned  we 
believe  that  the  applicants  in  this  proceeding  have 
over-estimated  the  average  load  that  can  be  attained  in 
common  carrier  service;  that  thev  have  seriouslv  under- 
stated  the  cost  of  the  type  of  operation  they  propose 
especially  in  the  items  of  ground  and  service  costs,  and, 
as  a  result  of  these  errors,  have  been  led  to  propose  rates 
far  lower  than  they  could  afford  to  operate  at  and  offer 
to  the  public.  In  addition,  our  cost  analysis  set  out  above 
shows  that  the  currently  certificated  airlines  can  offer  a 
property  service  at  a  cost  substantially  less  than  would 
be  incurred  by  an  all-freight  carrier. 

Summary. 

We  believe  that  these  applicants  have  failed  to  show 
to  the  Board  any  reason  that  would  justify  their  certifi¬ 
cation  as  common  carriers  of  freight.  American  pioneered 
in  the  freight  field  in  the  absence  of  competition  or  com¬ 
pulsion  of  any  regulatory  agency.  It  is  ready  with  sound 
plans  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  cer¬ 
tificated  carriers  to  develop  air  freight  to  its  fullest 
potential  and  intends  to  reduce  costs  and  rates  wherever 
and  whenever  possible.  Its  history  of  low  rates  in  the 
passenger  field  and  the  reductions  in  rates  it  has  already 
made  in  its  freight  operations  are  assurance  to  the  Board 
that  it  will  continue  the  development  of  air  freight  to 
the  fullest.  These  applicants  propose  to  provide  an  infin¬ 
itesimal  amount  of  new  freight  service.  They  ask  author¬ 
ity  to  serve  practically  every  major  certificated  city  on 
an  irregular  or  flexible  basis  and  are  unwilling  and  un¬ 
able  to  assure  a  regular  service  to  any  but  the  very 
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largest  metropolitan  centers.  Their  estimates  of  low  cost 
of  operations  fail  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  im¬ 
portant  operating  factors  which  will  of  necessity  require 
rates  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  they  have  foreseen  and  higher  than  will  otherwise 
be  offered  by  the  certificated  airlines.  At  this  stage  of 
the  development  of  air  freight,  the  all-freight  common 
carrier  would  be  an  uneconomical  unit  and  the  Board  is 
not  justified  in  certificating  any  additional  freight  oper¬ 
ators  into  competition  with  the  carriers  already  certifi¬ 
cated.  Such  certification  will  result  in  unwarranted 
destructive  competition  in  which  the  financial  stability 
of  the  existing  carriers  would  be  prejudiced  and  in  which 
the  all-freight  common  carrier  could  not  survive  without 
substantial  public  aid.  In  the  long  run,  a  dichotomy  of 
freight  carriers  and  passengers  can  only  result  in  higher 
passenger  fares  and  higher  freight  rates  than  would  be 
possible  if  both  operations  were  conducted  by  the  same 
enterprise.  Certification  of  these  applicants  on  the  irreg¬ 
ular  basis  suggested  by  them  would  be  contrary 
11582  to  the  principles  followed  by  the  Board  and  the 
carriers  in  the  previous  years  of  sound  growth  in 
the  air  transport  industry.  Certification  on  the  basis 
these  applicants  suggest  might  retard  for  years  the 
availability  of  air  freight  transportation  to  the  many 
intermediate  size  communities  which  these  applicants 
will  serve  only  irregularly,  if  at  all.  Their  certification 
on  the  basis  suggested  will  prevent  the  currently  certifi¬ 
cated  carriers  from  providing  an  air  freight  service  in 
accordance  with  their  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 
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Ccnpariaon  of  Operating  Cowta  of  A  Theoretical  HZ  A31-C trira  Airline 
Uni  -hhw  Or^t  of  ihnwhlng  Sarh  an  Operation  Into  Ln*-rln*n  HrHnw.  Tno. 


CJt.B*  Account 

400-nnag  gwraUmfl 


Total  Operating  Expenses 


- — American  Airlines,  Inc  — j— 

All  Cargo  2/3  Ton-  All  Cargo  on 
XY2  On  Miles  on  Combination 

Airline  farm  KLaras  Sacra Haati  flarael — 


4CQL  &  402-Captains  &  Co-Pilots 
404-Plight  Crew  Supplies  &  Exp. 
405,  406,  407,  408-Aircraft 
Engine  Fuel  &  Oil  &  Taxes 
410  &  413-Flight  Equipmant- 
Insurance 

415-Employeoa  Compensation  & 
Other  Insurance 

Total 


500- Flight  Emilnaent 
Diroct 


501  &  502-Aircraft  Repair e-Direct 
Labor  &  Materials  $ 

504  &  505-Aircraft  Engine  Repaira- 
Diroct  Labor  &  Materials 
507  &  508-Aircraft  Instrument 
Repairs-Direct  Labor  &  Materials 
509  &  510-Aircraft  Propeller 
Repairs-Direct  Labor  &  Materials 
511  &  512-Aircraft  Radio  Equipment 
Repairs-Diroct  Labor  &  Materials 
513  &  514- Miscellaneous  Flight 
Equipment* Ropairs-Direct  Labor 
&  Materials  __ 

Total  £ 


850-Pqprflciflttro-fllgtrt 

P501-Deprociati  on- Aircraft  $ 

^502-Dopreciation-Aircroft 
Engines 

8503- Do  prociati  on-Aircraft 
Propollers 

8504- Doprociati on-Aircraft  Radio 
Equipment 

8 506-Do proc  inti on-Flight  Equipment 
Sporo  Ports  &  Assemblies 
Total 


507,684 

152,917 

30,583 

18,350 

283 
817 


67r 


6  507,684 

152,917 

30,583 

18,350 

— =&*222 

6  776.817 


Total  Flying  Exponsea 


(1) 


63.951.369  63.951.369  62.624.246 


$  556,617 
42,817 

$  556,617 
42,817 

$  371,078 
28,544 

— 

1,400,717 

1,400,717 

933,812 

36,700 

'  36,700 

24,467 

- 

2A.467 

24.467 

16.311 

42.061. 318 

£2. 061.318 

$1.274.212 

-  1 

403,700  $  403,700 

8 

269,133 

- 

605,551  605,551 

403,700 

- 

30,583  30,583 

20,389 

- 

12,233  12,233 

8,156 

- 

48,934  48,934 

32,622 

- 

12.233  12.233 

8.156 

012*224  61 .112 .234 

E 

742.156 

_ 2. 

(l)  Flying  Exponses  are  based  upon  a  formula  similar  to  that  proposed  ty  Monts* 

&  N our  so  in  the  Journal  of  the  Aeronautical  Scioncos,  April  and  May  1940. 

•  This  formula  was  applied  to  the  actual  operating  costs  of  American  Airlines 
in  1945,  adjusted  to  rofloct  1946  increase  in  coats  attributable  to  porsonnol 
and  materials.  No  breakdown  of  personnel  required  is  dorivod  from  this  for¬ 
mula.  Depreciation  of  flight  equipment  is  based  on  a  4-yoar  useful  lifo, 
assuming  a  10-hour  a  per  day  utilisation,  and  a  residual  value  of  20j. 
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Total  Operating  Expenses 

-  - American  Airlines,  Inc*- - 

All  Cargo  2/3  Ton-  All  Ccrgo  Or 

XTZ  On  files  On  Combination 

Alrllno  Cargo  Flanaa  Cargo  Pianos  _ Pianos 


451- ^Superlntondent-General 

452- Superintendent- Assistant a 

453- Enginoer  &  Asst.  Engineer 

454- ^teteorologists  &  Dispatchers 

45 5- Cocouni cations  Operators 

456- Station  Managers 

457- Agents 

458- Service  Employees 

459- Other  Employees 

460- Travel  it  Incidental  Exp. 

461- Cons.  Ticket  Office  Exp. 

462- Office  Supplies  it  Exp. 

463- Telephono  it  Telegraph 

464- Light,  Heat,  Power  &  Fater 

465- Rent 

466- fctorized  Vehicle  Expenses 

467- Scrvicing  Supplies  £  Exp. 

468- Bldgs.,  Contents  it  Liab.  Ins, 

469- Employee  Comp.  it  Other  Ins. 
4?^- In  juries,  Loss  &  Damage 
471-Other  Expenses 

i  Total 


%  10,000 
6,000 
3,600 
45,600 

32.400 
243,600 

23,040 

38,280 

3,000 

5,000 

191,472 

3,416 

49.400 
1,500 

75,500 
>  1,200 
3,989 

_ 1x222 

♦738*197 
$  23,000 


$  - 

*  - 

$  - 

34,200 

17,100 

: 

71,040 

71,040 

71,040 

16,800 

8,400 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

27,500 

16,550 

1,200 

2,U6 

2,350 

2,304 

44,120 

33,120 

11,520 

1,000 

866 

600 

500 

440 

300 

1,220 

965 

710 

600 

_  600 

_ 22Q 

1200.396 

$152.431 

m&k 

t  5.000 

*  5.QQQ 

%  5,000 

601-Superintcndcnt-Ceneral  $ 

4,800 

$  - 

*  - 

$  - 

602-Suoerintcndont-Assistants 

27,960 

12,600 

8,400 

603-Engineer  it  Asst.  Engineer 

16,440 

4,200 

4,200 

•» 

JG4-Stock  it  Stores  Employees 

13,740 

8,640 

6,480 

• 

605-Othcr  Employees 

3,600 

• 

• 

606-Unallocated  Shop  Labor 

16,635 

12,400 

11,700 

— 

607-Travel  &  Incidental  Expenses 

3,000 

- 

• 

6C8-0fficc  Supplies  it  Expenses 

1,800 

600 

400 

— 

609-Telephono  it  Tolegraph 

900 

- 

— 

— 

610-Light,  Heat,  Power  &  Tatcr 

6,160 

2,400 

1,600 

— 

611-Kenta-Fltilds ,  Bldgs.  &  Off. 

30,800 

- 

— 

_ 

612-Mo  tori  zed  Vehicle  Expenses 

— 

• 

_ 

— 

613-Stock  it  Stores  Supplies  it  Ibcp. 

600 

300 

'  200 

— 

614-Enginocring  Supplies  it  Exp. 

600 

600 

400 

_ 

615-Shop  Supplies  it  Expenses 

. 3,ooo 

1,500 

1,000 

_ 

616-ltatorials  it  Supplios-Inv.  Adj. 

- 

- 

— 

— 

617-Bldgs.,  Contents  &  Liab.  Ins. 

1,200 

— 

— 

618-Employee  Comp,  it  Other  Ins. 

832 

*  290 

248 

_ 

619-In  Juries ,  Loss  &  Damage 

- 

- 

- 

■  - 

*  - 


Total 


i  34, 
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Camparis pn  cl  Oraratlng  Casta  of  L  IhaorgUcal  gZ  kll-Cargo  Alrllaa 
Aad  ~U»  Cost  of  lbs orbing  Such  aa  Qparatloa  lata  American  Airlines.  lag* 


Total  Operating  Expenses 

-——American  Airlines,  Inc.— — 
All  Cargo  2/3  Ton-  All  Cargo  On 
XYZ  On  Miles  On  Combination 

Airline  Cargo  f lanes  Cargo  flanoa  _ Places _ 


700-irftfC.s-aad  .Salsa 


701- Superintendent- General 

702- Superintendent- Assistants 

703- Sales  Mgrs,,  Agents,  etc, 

704- Pag r.  &  Ticket  Agents  &  Res, 

705- Other  Employees 

706- Travel  &  Incidental  Exp. 

707- Cons,  Ticket  Office  Exp. 

708- Agency  Commissions 

709- Tariffs  &  Schedules 

710- Office  Supplies  Exp. 

711- Telephone  &  Telegraph 

712- Light,  Heat,  Power  &  Water 

713- Rents-Fields,  Bldgs,  &  Off, 

714- Mot orized  Vehicle  Exp, 

715- Bldgs,,  Contents  &  Liab,  Ins. 

716- Emplcyee  Comp.  &  Liab.  Ins. 

717- Other  Expenses 

Total  ' 


75Q-Advsrtlg;LEg 

751- Superintendent-General 

752- Superintendent- Assistant 

753- Other  Employees 

754- Travel  &  Incidental  Exp. 

755- Office  Supplies  &  Exp. 

756- Telephone  &  Telegraph 

757- Light,  Heat,  Power  &  Water 
75S-Renta-Fiolds ,  Bldgs.  &  Off. 

759- Mot crized  Vehicle  Exp. 

760- Newspaper  Advertising  ) 

^6l-National  Magazine  Advertising) 

o2-0ther  Space  Advertising  ) 

763- Radio,  Motion  Picture  &  Photo) 

764- Display  &  Exhibits  Exp.  ) 

765- Time  Tables  &  Circulars  ) 

766- Misc,  Promotional  Exp.  ) 

767- Bldgs.,  Contents  &  Liab.  Exp. 

768- Employee  Coop.  &  Other  Ins. 

76 9-  Other  Expenses 

Total  ; 


♦  9,000 

$  7,500 

*  7,500 

$  7,500 

37,200 

36,900 

36,900 

36,900 

150,000 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

48,000 

24,960 

24,960 

24,960 

48,000 

48,000 

48,000 

48,000 

1,200 

1,080 

1,080 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,480 

9,360 

9,360 

9,360 

1,295 

376 

376 

376 

6,475 

1,880 

1,880 

1,880 

100 

75 

75 

75 

1,197 

797 

797 

797 

I2&2&Z 

$232,928 

$232,928 

$  4,200 

*  - 

$  - 

e  - 

- 

- 

- 

1,920 

- 

- 

120 

- 

- 

150 

- 

- 

400 

_ 

. 

60 

- 

300 

- 

- 

• 

— 

- 

• 

- 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

•  100,000 

•• 

a. 

31 

- 

- 

- 

S207J.61 

S200.000 

6200.000 
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Cgmarjaen  of  Operating  Costa  of  A  Theoretical  XY2  All-Cargo  Airline 

tol  9<?yt-gj:- Aborting  oa  9rarattgn  lata  Aarcrttta  Alrllaw.  la?. 


Total  Operating  Expenses 

-American  Airlines,  Inc*- 


411  Cargo 

2/3  Ten- 

All  Cargo  On 

HZ 

On 

UlM-Oa 

Combination 

Carro  Planes 

Carso  Planes 

Planes 

ftfl-frssral  ft  afalflirtnrtiyp 

801-Gen.  Officers  k  Executives 

$  19,500 

$ 

$ 

$  - 

802-Other  Employees 

139,400 

77,400 

72,240 

61,680 

803-Travel  &  Incidental  Exp. 

12,000 

- 

- 

— 

8C4-Office  Supplies  &  Exp. 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

805-Telephone  &  Telegraph 

15,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

806-Light,  Heat,  Power  &  Water 

2,000 

360 

300 

300 

807-Rente-Fields ,  Bldgs.,  &  Off 

•.  10,000 

1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

808-Legal  Salaries,  Fees  &  Exp. 

12,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

809-Spec.,  Prof.  &  Tech.  Services  0,000 

— 

- 

— 

810-Regulatory  Proceedings  Exp. 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8H-Pensions  &  Welfaro 

5,000 

_ 

- 

812-Memberships  &  Publications 

5,000 

600 

600 

600 

813-Bldgs.,  Contents  k  Liab.  Ins.  250 

125 

125 

125 

814-Employee  Coop.  &  Other  Ins. 

800 

425 

300 

300 

815-Other  General  Insurance 

16,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

816-Corporate  k  Fiscal  Exp. 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

817-Oncollectible  Ro venues 

— 

— 

- 

- 

818-General  Taxes 

40,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

819-Other  Expenses 

— 

_ 

_  * 

!  Total 

$302,950 

$ 

113,910 

$ 

106,765 

$  96.205 

$-23.000 

$ 

5.000 

$ 

5.000 

$  5.000 

Total  Ground  k  Indirect 

Expenses 

$1.753.342 

$ 

8Q0.764 

$ 

735.722 

.  $626^22 

Total  Operating  Expenses* 

$5,794,711 

$4.752.133 

$3,379,992 

*  In  preparing  the  exhibits  submitted  prior  to  the  hearing, 
ground  expenses  were  rounded  out  to  the  nearest  hundred. 
This  accounts  for  the  minor  discrepancies  between  these 
totals  and  those  set  out  at  Exhibit  25,  and  page  56  of 
Exhibit  28. 
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PART  II 

REBUTTAL  TO  CONTENTION  OF  APPLICANTS 
THAT  BRANIFF  AIRWAYS  HAS  NOT  FULLY 
DISCHARGED  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  ITS  CERTIFICATES  OF  PUBLIC 
CONVENIENCE  AND  NECESSITY 

Narrative  Statement  Accompanying  Part  II 

Since  its  inception,  Braniff  Airways  has  been  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  movement  by  air  of 
property,  as  well  as  of  mail  and  passngers.  Its  successive 
steps  toward  providing  over  its  routes  a  sound  air  cargo 
service  responsive  to  the  needs  of  shippers  logically  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  art  of  flight,  the 
public  psychology  as  regards  the  use  of  air  transportation, 
its  financial  resources,  its  responsibilities  to  stockholders, 
and  its  responsibilities  under  the  air  mail  contracts  and 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  by  which 
its  operation  has  been  authorized. 

Despite  the  contention  of  applicants  in  this  proceeding  to 
the  contrary,  the  transportation  of  property  by  air  has 
evolved  through  the  years  to  its  present  potential,  rather 
than  existing  full-blown  ready  to  be  plucked  by  the  car¬ 
rier  willing  to  speculate  on  its  future.  Those  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  industry  antedating  the  war  vividly  recall  the 
many  years  that  were  required  to  establish  the  basic  idea 
of  “transportation  by  air”.  Actually,  it  was  not  until  the 
war  itself  proved  the  existence  of  the  air  age  that  the 
public  generally  could  be  considered  to  have  accepted  air 
transportation.  Until  this  happened,  neither  the  passen¬ 
ger,  the  mail  nor  the  cargo  traffic  carried  could  begin  to 
approach  the  loads  that  are  commonplace  today. 
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Other  factors  affecting  the  adaption  of  air  transportation 
to  the  carriage  of  property.  The  industry’s  infancy  coin¬ 
cided  almost  entirely  with  the  great  Depression.  Each 
phase  of  air  traffic  developed  more  slowly  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  the  resources  of  every 
airline  were  strained  to  the  utmost  to  last  out  those  de¬ 
velopmental  years.  It  is  readily  understandable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  industry  devoted  its  principal  effort  to  es¬ 
tablishing  the  basic  idea  with  as  many  people  as  possible 
(shippers,  as  well  as  doctors,  merchants,  Democrats  and 
Republicans)  that  air  transportation  did  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  as  a  factor  in  our  economy. 

Moreover,  the  idea  that  bulk  cargo  could  move  by  air  in 
plane-load  lots  had  to  evolve  from  the  earlier  idea  that 
air  transportation  lent  itself  only  to  the  movement  of 
low-weight,  high-value  shipments.  Criticism  is  directed 
by  applicants  in  this  proceeding  against  the  airlines  for 
not  having  hastened  this  evolution  prior  to  the  war  by 
missionary  work  among  shippers,  distributors,  retailers 
and  consumers.  It  is  significant  that  not  one  of  the  present 
applications  consolidated  herein  was  filed  until  the  war 
had  proven  the  logic  of  bulk  movement  of  cargo  by  air. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  criticism  by  hindsight. 

BranifPs  financial  and  operating  history  is  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  No.  BA-4.  From  this  exhibit  it  is  possible  to 
analyze  and  review  some  of  the  factors  that  affected 
Braniff’s  approach  to  the  transportation  of  property  by 
air  during  past  years. 

A.  The  Pre-War  Period 

Braniff  Airways  began  its  first  airmail  contract  service 
over  Airmail  Route  No.  9,  from  Chicago  to  Dallas,  in  May 
of  1934,  flying  four  6-passenger  Lockheed  Vegas.  It  im¬ 
mediately  took  its  first  step  toward  providing  a  scheduled 
air  cargo  service  by  executing  a  contract  with  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency  on  May  17,  1934,  providing  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  air  express  tariff  listing  rules,  regu- 
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lations  and  rates,  and  also  providing  for  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery  service  at  all  Braniff-served  cities. 

This  contract  was  amended  on  February  1,  1936,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  expansion  of  Braniff’s  service  over  Airmail 
Route  No.  15,  in  Texas.  By  1937,  the  airline  was  flying 
more  than  25,000  express  ton  miles  annually  in  an  en¬ 
larged  fleet  that  consisted  of  three  (3)  Vegas  and  six  (6) 
10-passenger  Lockheeed  Electras. 

Douglas  14-passenger  DC-2s  had  completely  replaced  the 
Vegas  and  Electras  on  the  Braniff  system  by  1940,  dur¬ 
ing  which  year  the  first  group  of  21-passenger  DC-3s  went 
on  the  line.  All  DC-2s  were  finally  retired  in  early  1942, 
after  the  war  was  under  way. 

Through  these  years  from  1934  to  1942,  Braniff’s  equip¬ 
ment-expansion  program  was  dictated  largely  by  its  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Over  a  substantial  portion  of  its  routes, 
Braniff  faced  the  competition  of  three  of  the  “Big  4” 
carriers.  To  remain  on  competitive  equality  with  them, 
Braniff  found  it  necessary  to  match  the  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  they  provided. 

Despite  consistent  increases  in  all  phases  of  traffic,  there¬ 
fore,  during  each  year  from  1937  through  1941,  Braniff 
suffered  net  losses  that  were  only  partially  adjusted  by 
increased  mail  payments.  Braniff,  as  of  December  31, 
1941,  showed  a  deficit  of  $142,000.00  after  adjusting  for 
retroactive  mail  pay  awards  as  follows: 


Description  Amount 

ICC  Order  dated  March  28,  1938  $  85,913.40 

ICC  Order  dated  June  12,  1939  2,625.78 

CAB  Order  dated  April  8,  1941  127,774^8 

CAB  Order  dated  August  27,  1942  278,159.24 


Total 


$494,472.70 
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The  stringent  financial  position  of  the  company,  competi¬ 
tive  pressures  and  continuing  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  the  entire  idea  of  air  transportation  made  it 
necessary  that  the  company’s  primary  sales  efforts  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  passenger  traffic,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  least  developmental  expense. 

B.  The  Was  Period 

With  the  advent  of  war,  the  picture  rapidly  changed. 
Equipment  was  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  emphasis 
was  placed  by  all  airlines,  at  the  direction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  toward  the  movement  of  passengers  vital  to  the 
national  effort.  At  the  same  time,  the  airlines  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  movement  of  war  personnel  and  ma¬ 
terial,  both  domestically  and  internationally,  and  from 
the  cargo  services  so  initiated  grew  the  Army  organization 
later  known  as  the  Air  Transport  Command.  Braniff  -was 
one  of  the  first  to  render  such  contract  service,  flying 
9,618,673  ton-miles  from  March,  1942,  to  September,  1944. 

It  was  early  apparent  to  all  observers  that  the  war  had 
greatly  speeded  the  public  acceptance  of  all  phases  of  air 
transportation.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  pub¬ 
licity  accorded  predictions  concerning  the  volume  of  cargo 
that  could  and  would  be  moved  by  air  in  the  postwar 
period. 
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The  growth  in  all  forms  of  air  traffic  made  it  possible  for 
the  airlines,  including  Braniff,  to  achieve  a  greater  degree 
of  financial  maturity  than  ever  before.  Passenger  fares 
were  reduced,  and  the  air  mail  rates  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  also  reduced  to  a  service  level,  removing  most 
carriers  from  any  remaining  suspicion  of  subsidization. 

For  the  first  time,  it  became  possible  for  Braniff  logically 
to  contemplate  the  creation  of  any  air  cargo  program, 
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laying  plans  for  inauguration  of  air  cargo  service  after 
the  war  had  ended.  These  steps  were  taken: 


On  December  31,  1942,  Braniff  joined  with  all 
other  domestic  carriers  in  the  expansion  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  as  shown  by  the  agreement  presented 
herein  as  Exhibit  No.  BA-5.  This  organization  was 
directed,  by  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  engage  in 
a  study  of  the  air  express  and  cargo  business  in 
order  to  provide  data  and  recommendations  in  the 
light  of  which  the  practicability  and  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  method  of  conducting  an  air  express  and 
cargo  business  might  be  determined.  Braniff  has 
continued  its  participation  in  Air  Cargo,  Inc., 
from  that  date  to  the  present,  and  a  record  of  the 
expense  which  Braniff  has  incurred  for  its  share 
of  the  activities  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  is  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  No.  BA-6. 


2.  In  1944  Braniff  Airways  and  several  other  car¬ 
riers  entered  into  an  agreement  to  underwrite  the 
expenses  of  a  study  on  the  transportation  by  air 
of  perishable  commodities,  to  be  conducted  by 
Gordon  Brown  and  Associates.  This  study  was 
completed  and  distributed  to  the  participating 
carriers  on  March  12,  1945.  BranifPs  share  of  the 
expense  is  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-6. 

3.  Braniff  added  to  its  traffic  and  sales  staff  on 
November  15,  1943,  a  Traffic  Manager,  Air  Mail 
and  Air  Cargo,  and  directed  him  and  his  staff  to 
undertake  the  research  and  planning  necessary 
for  creation  of  a  complete  Braniff  air  cargo  pro¬ 
gram. 

4.  With  all  other  members  of  the  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation,  Braniff  participated  in  the  expense  of 
an  audit  of  the  Air  Express  Division  of  the  Rail- 
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way  Express  Agency,  employing  the  firm  of  Ernst 
and  Ernst  for  the  project.  Braniff ’s  share  in  the 
expense  of  the  audit  is  also  shown  in  Exhibit  No. 
BA-6. 

The  initial  result  of  the  new  Cargo  section’s  research  was 
the  inauguartion  of  Braniff’s  International  Air  Express 
service  on  December  1,  1944.  Details  of  this  program  are 
completely  set  forth  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-7,  and  the  following 
Exhibits  Nos.  BA-8  and  BA-9  show  the  tariffs  and  simplified 
forms  utilized  in  the  service.  Exhibit  No.  BA-10  outlines 
the  promotional  efforts  that  Braniff  has  put  behind  the  sale 
of  express  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

During  early  1945,  Braniff  instituted  reduced  air  express 
rates  on  various  perishable  commodities,  as  outlined  in 
Exhibit  No.  BA-11.  Considerable  experimentation  in  the 
proper  handling,  packaging  and  refrigerating  of  perish¬ 
ables  had  preceded  inauguration  of  these  rates,  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  local  nature  was  initiated  has  been  maintained. 

Braniff  was  also  the  first  carrier  to  institute  a  program 
of  reserving  space  for  air  express  shipments  over  its  sys¬ 
tem.  The  announcement  letter  sent  to  all  shippers  on 
our  mailing  lists  is  shown  as  Exhibit  No.  BA-12. 
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Considerable  study  was  given  during  this  period  to  the 
first  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  data  released  to  stockholders,  and  to 
the  study  on  perishables  completed  by  Gordon  Brown  and 
Associates.  The  company  had  commenced  to  receive  the 
first  group  of  planes  returned  from  the  Army  and  was 
engaged  in  converting  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
commercial  service  to  meet  the  intensive  demand  for  air 
transportation.  By  war’s  end,  Braniff’s  fleet  numbered 
sixteen  (16)  DC-3  aircraft  in  service,  with  one  (1)  more 
undergoing  conversion. 
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C.  The  Post-War  Period 

Shortly  after  VJ  Day,  wartime  priority  controls  on  air 
transportation  were  removed,  and  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  for  airline  seats  immediately  developed.  Reserva¬ 
tions  requests  over  the  Braniff  system  jumped  110  per¬ 
cent  from  August  to  October,  1945.  At  the  same  time,  urgent 
requests  were  being  transmitted  to  the  airlines  of  the 
nation  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  asking 
complete  cooperation  in  the  movement  of  returning  veter¬ 
ans  from  the  Pacific  area. 

Despite  the  many  problems  posed  by  this  sharp  increase 
in  passenger  traffic,  Braniff  proceeded  with  its  plans,  and, 
on  December  1,  1945,  instituted  its  Air  Freight  service 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The  many  new  features  of 
this  service  are  thoroughly  outlined  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-13. 
Immediately  following,  Exhibit  No.  BA-14  shows  the  orig¬ 
inal  tariffs  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board,  together  with  subsequent  tariff  revisions. 
Exhibit  No.  BA-15  contains  the  various  simplified  docu¬ 
ments  and  forms  used  in  the  service,  while  Exhibit  No. 
BA-16  outlines  the  amount  and  type  of  promotion  utilized 
in  selling  this  service  to  shippers.  The  following  exhibit 
shows  the  organization  available  for  the  sale  of  air  freight, 
international  air  express  and  domestic  air  express  after 
January  1,  1946,  and  Exhibit  No.  BA-18  is  illustrative  of 
the  sales  training  aids  utilized  in  familiarizing  employees 
with  the  air  freight  program. 

The  volume  of  air  freight  traffic  carried  on  scheduled, 
chartered  and  contract  flights  from  December  1,  1945,  to 
September  30,  1946,  inclusive,  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  No. 
BA-19. 

Coincidentally  with  establishment  of  this  air  freight  ser¬ 
vice,  Braniff  completed  one  C-47  aircraft  for  cargo  use. 
A  second  was  made  available  in  March,  1946. 
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Much  has  been  made  in  the  exhibits  of  the  applicants  con¬ 
cerning  the  failure  of  Braniff,  as  well  as  other  scheduled 
carriers,  to  purchase  large  fleets  of  surplus  Army  air¬ 
craft,  immediately  after  the  war  was  over,  to  operate  in 
the  mass  transportation  of  air  freight.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  exhibits  of  these  same  applicants,  plus  our 
own  experience,  makes  it  clear  that  large  fleets  of  aircraft 
could  be  kept  busy  today  only  if  the  air  freight  being 
transported  were  moving  at  rates  substantially  below 
cost,  two  factors  affected  this  airline  action.  First,  each 
airline  was  in  the  process  of  committing  itself  for  sub¬ 
stantial  purchases  of  sufficient  multitype  equipment  to 
match  current  demand  and  to  provide  for  anticipated 
traffic  increases.  With  any  specialized  type  of  cargo  plane 
two  to  three  years  away,  it  was  felt  that  the  available 
cargo  tonnage  capacity  contained  in  the  new  planes  being 
purchased  would,  plus  modest  cargo  fleets,  provide  for  the 
expanding  cargo  traffic  in  more  than  adequate  fashion. 

Moreover,  there  were  sound  operational  reasons  prohibit¬ 
ing  substantial  investment  in  available  surplus  aircraft 
by  scheduled  carriers  to  be  used  in  competition  with  the 
variety  of  non-scheduled,  non-certificated  carriers 
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enthusiastically  appearing  at  every  airport. 

First,  the  maximum  gross  operating  weight  of  DC-3  type 
planes  in  scheduled  airline  service  is  25,346  pounds.  Al¬ 
though  during  the  war  Braniff  operated  C-47  equipment 
with  gross  loads  up  to  26,500  pounds  between  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  pilots  accepted 
the  increased  gross  load  in  this  operation  as  a  matter  of 
military  necessity.  When  the  CAA  authorized  26,900 
pounds  as  the  gross  load  of  exclusive  cargo  DC-type  equip¬ 
ment  operated  by  scheduled  carriers,  in  CAA  Supplement 
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No.  1,  Aircraft  Specifications  A-669-4,  dated  May  31,  1946, 
Braniff  conducted  tests  at  that  gross  and  found  the  single¬ 
engine  performance  not  good.  Braniff’s  System  Chief 
Pilot  advised  at  that  time  that  26,200  pounds  was  the 
highest  gross  he  could  recommend.  The  pilot  group, 
meanwhile,  had  gone  on  record  protesting  any  increase 
in  the  present  standard  gross  of  25,346,  and  the  matter 
remains  in  status  quo  pending  the  installation  of  dump 
valves  in  our  cargo  ships.  Such  CAA  weights  limits  were 
not  placed  on  planes  flown  by  the  non-scheduled  operators. 

The  limitations  so  imposed  on  Braniff’s  operation  of  all- 
cargo  planes  of  the  DC-type  effectively  restrained  the 
company  from  investing  in  surplus  aircraft  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  into  rate  competition  with  non-scheduled 
carriers.  An  indication  of  the  competitive  disadvantage 
to  Braniff  that  would  have  resulted  is  shown  in  some  of 
the  exhibits  of  applicants  in  this  proceeding.  Lone  Star 
Air  Cargo  Lines,  for  instance,  shows  a  net  payload  capa¬ 
city  per  mile  of  8,000  pounds. 

Second,  Braniff’s  standards  for  check-out  of  Captains  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  required  by  the  CAA,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  non-scheduled  operators.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  CAA  requires  a  rmrnmnm  of  1200  hours  for  an 
Airline  Transport  Rating,  and  we  require  a  minimum  of 
2,000  hours  before  placing  a  pilot  in  our  Captain’s  school. 
The  CAA  does  not  require  any  airline  experience  for  an 
Airline  Transport  Rating,  but  we  require  two  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  service  as  a  co-pilot  prior  to  check-out.  An  out¬ 
line  of  pre-employment  requisites  for  flight  personnel  is 
shown  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-20,  and  an  outline  of  the  com¬ 
plete  student  oo-pilot,  co-pilot  and  captain  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  outlined  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-21.  Since  VJ  Day, 
Braniff’s  pilot  training  department  has  put  77  student  co¬ 
pilots  through  the  co-pilot  training  program,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  all  other  phases  of  the  normal  pilot  train- 
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ing,  and  advancing  co-pilots  to  their  captaincies.  The  facil¬ 
ities  of  this  branch  of  the  company  could  not  have  handled 
an  additional  load  resulting  from  unwise  cargo  expansion 
at  the  same  time. 

Unquestionably,  the  high  standards  required  of  Braniff 
captains  and  co-pilots  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fine  operating  record  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 
The  same  standards  are  maintained  for  flight  personnel 
in  cargo  operations  as  in  passenger-mail-cargo  service, 
since  it  is  our  feeling  that  an  inexperienced  pilot  at  the 
controls  of  any  transport  plane  will  create  hazard  to  other 
traffic  regardless  of  the  type  load  he  is  carrying.  This 
has  a  definite  effect  on  Braniff’s  costs  in  comparison  with 
uncontrolled  operation  on  the  part  of  non-scheduled  car¬ 
riers. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  inauguration  of  BranifPs  air 
freight  program,  it  was  apparent  that  the  public  was  in¬ 
terested  in  having  available  through  service  between 
Braniff  points  and  other  areas  of  the  country.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Braniff  joined  with  other  carriers  in  starting 
work  on  an  industry  air  freight  program  that  would  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  United  States.  Pending  full  agreement 
by  all  interested  carriers  on  this  joint  program,  Braniff 
concurred  in  TWA’s  air  freight  tariff,  as  shown  in  Ex¬ 
hibits  Nos.  BA-22  and  BA-23,  and  distributed  a  new  Memo¬ 
randum  Tariff  reflecting  this  concurrence  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  No.  BA-24. 
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By  early  June,  industry  agreement  had  been  reached. 
A  copy  of  Braniff’s  letter  transmitting  its  signed  copy  of 
the  interim  agreement  concerning  the  publication  and 
maintenance  of  certain  consolidated  air  freight  tariffs 
dated  June  7,  1946,  is  shown  as  Exhibit  No.  BA-25.  This 
agreement  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  domestic 
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scheduled  carriers  and  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  July  24,  1946,  not  to  become  effective  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board.  The  agreement  is  on  file  with  the 
Board,  but  approval  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Braniff  has  participated  fully  in  subsequent  industry  dis¬ 
cussions  relating  to  utilization  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  an 
agency  to  perform  various  services  with  regard  to  a  uni¬ 
fied,  nation-wide  air  cargo  service.  A  copy  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  relating  to  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  is  contained  herein  as 
Exhibit  No.  BA-26. 

Braniff  has  similarly  participated  in  industry  discussions 
concerning  proper  methods  to  employ  in  creating  with  all 
possible  speed  a  nation-wide  air  cargo  service  when  and 
if  the  above  interim  agreement  is  approved  by  the  Board. 
Typical  of  the  implementation  the  industry  is  putting 
behind  its  intent  to  make  the  country’s  air  cargo  service 
as  efficient  and  economical  as  is  its  air  passenger  service 
is  the  agreement  between  present  air  carriers  relating  to 
air  cargo  procedures  shown  as  Exhibit  No.  BA-27. 
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AGREEMENT  AMONG  CERTAIN  AIR  CARRIERS 
RELATING  TO  AIR  CARGO,  INC. 

A  corporation,  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  has  heretofore  been 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines  Transport  Cor¬ 
poration.  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
air  express  and  cargo  business  in  order  to  provide  data 
and  recommendations  in  the  light  of  which  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  the  most  desirable  method  of  conducting  an  air 
express  and  cargo  business  may  be  determined.  Certain 
other  air  carriers  desire  to  participate  in  the  ownership 
of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  and  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  and 
United  Air  Lines  Transport  Corporation  desire  that  such 
participation  shall  be  accomplished. 

Therefore  it  is  agreed  between  American  Airlines,  Inc., 
Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  Colonial  Airlines,  Inc.,  Chicago  and 
Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Delta 
Air  Corporation,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Island  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  Mid-Continent  Airlines,  Inc.,  National  Airlines,  Inc'., 
Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-Central  Airlines  Corporation,  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  United  Air  Lines  Transport  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.: 

1.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines 
Transport  Corporation  hereby  cancel  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  them,  dated  March  14,  1941,  establishing  Air  Cargo, 
Inc. 

2.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines 
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Transport  Corporation  each  presently  owns  fifty  shares  of 
the  voting  stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  purchased  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  dollars  per  share.  Each  of  the  other  parties 
hereto  agrees  that  it  will  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  share,  voting 


stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  follows: 

Braniff  Airways,  Inc .  11  shares 

Colonial  Airlines,  Inc .  2  shares 

Chicago  and  Southern  Airlines,  Inc .  5  shares 

Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc .  3  shares 

Delta  Air  Corporation .  6  shares 

Inland  Air  Lines,  Inc .  3  shares 

Mid-Continent  Airlines,  Inc .  4  shares 

National  Airlines,  Inc .  3  shares 

Northeast  Airlines,  Inc .  2  shares 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc .  12  shares 

Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  Corp .  13  shares 

Western  Air  Lines,  Inc .  6  shares 


3.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines 
Transport  Corporation  agree  that  they  will  do  any  and 
all  things  necessary,  and  vote  the  shares  of  stock  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  owned  by  them,  to  the  end  that  the  purchases 
of  stock  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be 
promptly  effected. 

4.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  likewise  agrees  that,  at  all 
times  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  it  will  do  any  and 
all  things  necessary,  and  vote  the  shares  of  stock  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  owned  by  it,  to  the  end  that,  except  for  the 
issues  of  stock  involved  in  carrying  out  paragraph  two 
hereof,  no  additional  shares  of  stock  of  any  class  what¬ 
soever  and  no  securities  convertible  into  stock  of  any 
class  whatsoever  shall  be  issued  or  sold  by  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.,  for  cash,  property,  services  or  any  other  considera¬ 
tion  without  the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of  at  least 
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ninety-five  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc., 
then  outstanding,  and  to  the  end  that  Article 
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Fourth  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.,  shall  not  be  amended  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  holders  of  at  least  ninety-five  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  then  outstanding. 

5.  Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  participation  of  all  the  parties  hereto  in  the 
expenses  and  management  of  the  study  presently  being 
conducted  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  and  not  to  delineate  the 
scope  or  powers  or  voting  rights  or  other  characteristics 
of  any  operating  company  that  may  eventuate  therefrom, 
therefore  it  is  expressly  agreed  that,  upon  the  completion 
of  said  study,  each  of  the  parties  hereto  will  do  any  and 
all  things  necessary,  and  vote  the  shares  of  stock  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  owned  by  it,  to  the  end  that  a  meeting  of  all 
stockholders  of  the  corporation  shall  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  Air 
Cargo,  Inc.,  so  as  to  provide  for  such  distribution  and 
limitation  of  powers,  voting  rights  and  other  prerogatives 
within  the  corporation,  and  such  declaration  of  purposes 
and  plans  of  operation  as  may  in  the  light  of  such  study 
be  deemed  best  at  that  time.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto 
agrees  that  no  such  amendments  shall  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of  at  least  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  then 
outstanding.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  likewise  agrees 
that  it  will  do  any  and  all  things  necessary,  and  vote  the 
shares  of  stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  owned  by  it,  to  the 
end  that  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  shall  not  engage  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  or  in  any  work  or  activity,  other  than 
work  or  activity  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  study, 
until  the  holders  of  at  least  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
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voting  stock  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  then  outstanding  have, 
in  writing,  agreed  that  the  foregoing  prohibition  shall 
no  longer  be  effective. 

6.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  likewise  agrees  that,  at 
all  times  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  it  will  do  any 
and  all  things  necessary,  and  vote  the  shares  of  stock  of 
Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  owned  by  it,  to  the  end  that  a  represent¬ 
ative  designated  by  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  designated  by  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  designated  by  Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air,  Inc.,  a  representative  designated  by  United  Air 
Lines  Transport  Corporation,  and  three  representatives 
designated  by  the  other  parties  hereto  (such  designation 
to  be  accomplished  by  cumulative  voting  to  be  taken  by 
the  President  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc.)  shall  at  all  times  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Air  Cargo,  Inc., 
to  the  end  that  such  Board  shall  never  exceed  eight  in 
number  without  the  written  consent  of  all  the  parties 
hereto,  and  to  the  end  that  the  eighth  member  of  such 
Board  shall  not  be  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
any  party  hereto. 

7.  Each  party  hereto  likewise  agrees  that  it  will  enter 
into  a  contract  with  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  set  forth  in  the 
attached  Exhibit  “A”,  and  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines  Transport  Corporation  each 
agrees  that  it  will  at  the  same  time  enter  into  a  further 
contract  with  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  attached 
Exhibit  “B”. 

S.  This  agreement  may  be  executed  in  any  number  of 
counterparts,  to  be  deposited  in  the  offices  of  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.  All  of  such  counterparts  taken  together  shall  con¬ 
stitute  one  original  instrument.  And  this  agreement  shall 
not  take  effect  until  it  is  duly  executed  by  each  party 
named  as  parties  hereto  at  the  outset  of  this  agreement. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused 
this  agreement  to  be  executed  by  their  respective  corpo¬ 
rate  officers,  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  and  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  affixed  hereunto 
and  to  be  attested,  as  of  the  31st  day  of  December,  1942. 

Braniff  Airways,  Inc. 

Attest  : 

By  /s/  T.  E.  Braniff 

/s/  C.  G.  Adams  President 

Secretarv-Treasurer 

w 
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BRANIFF  AIRWAYS’  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ITS 
SHARE  OF  INDUSTRY  AIR  CARGO  STUDIES 


Line 

No, 

Date  Expenses  Incurred 
(A) 

Date  Payment 

Made  by  BNF 
(B) 

Amount  of 
BNF  Payment 

(C) 

i 

Air  Cargo,  Inc. 

2 

1-1-43  to  6-30-43 

6-28-43 

$  625.92 

3 

7-1-43  to  9-30-43 

6-28-43 

444.00 

4 

10-1-43  to  12-31-43 

11-  8-43 

740.00 

5 

1-1-44  to  6-30-44 

5-16-44 

1,942.37 

6 

7-1-44  to  12-31-44 

9-20-44 

1,520.05 . 

7 

1-1-45  to  3-31-45 

1-18-45 

226.31 

8 

4-1-45  to  12-31-45 

7-23-45 

173.70 

9 

1-1-46  to  12-31-46 

4-15-46 

9 

83.47 

10 

Total 

$5,755.82 

11 

Ernst  &  Ernst  Audit  of  Railway  Express 

Agency 

12 

Total 

6-12-44 

1,280.30 

13 

Gordon  Brown  &  Associates 

14 

Total 

5-45 

336.00 

15  Combined  Total,  Braniff,  Expenditures  $7,372.12 

Source:  Braniff  Financial  Records 
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BRANIFF  AIRWAYS’  INTERNATIONAL 
AIR  EXPRESS  PROGRAM 

Braniff  International  Air  Express  is  a  through  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  providing  many 
advantages  to  shippers  and  receivers  of  goods  in  these 
countries. 

Lou:  Rates 

Through  rates  are  available  between  the  gateway  cities 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Laredo  in  the 
United  States  and  principal  cities  in  Mexico.  Through 
service  between  other  United  States  cities  served  by 
R.E.A.  is  provided  on  combination  rates  which  are  the 
combination  of  the  domestic  rate  for  whatever  type  serv¬ 
ice  selected  to  the  gateway  city  plus  Braniff’s  interna¬ 
tional  rate  to  destination  in  Mexico.  The  Tariff  is  shown 
in  Exhibit  No.  BA-8,  herein. 

Transportation  Charges  Handled  As  Single  Transaction 

Total  transportation  charges  for  shipments  moving  either 
on  through  or  combination  rates  are  handled  as  a  single 
transaction,  either  prepaid  or  collect. 

Simplified  Shipping  Instructions  and  Documents 

To  ship  international  air  cargo  via  Braniff,  a  shipper 
need  simply  phone  the  local  Railway  Express  Agency  and 
ask  for  free  pick-up  service  and  for  the  Braniff  Shipper’s 
Letter  of  Instructions  (Exhibit  No.  BA-9,  Page  2).  This 
is  merely  a  request  to  Braniff  Airways  to  issue  the  In¬ 
ternational  Air  Waybill  (Exhibit  No.  BA-9,  Page  1)  and 
contains  authorization  to  Braniff  personnel  to  do  so.  The 
original  copy  of  the  Letter  of  Instructions  is  mailed  to 
Braniff,  and  the  duplicate  copy  is  placed  in  the  Document 
Envelope  (Exhibit  No.  BA-9,  Page  4)  attached  to  the 
shipment  After  Braniff  has  issued  the  Air  Waybill,  the 
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Shipper’s  original  copy  is  returned  to  him  by  mail,  and 
the  balance  of  the  copies  distributed  as  indicated  on  the 
face  of  each. 

Free  Pick-up  and  Delivery 

Free  pick-up  and  delivery  service  is  performed  at  all 
U.  S.  cities  served  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency.  Free 
delivery  service  is  provided  at  Mexico  cities. 

Fast  Delivery  Schedules 

Second-morning  delivery  to  consignee  in  Mexico  is  pos¬ 
sible  from  most  United  States  cities.  First-morning  de¬ 
livery  in  many  United  States  cities  is  possible  from 
Mexico  City. 

Simplified  Through  Service 

Although  shipments  move  on  two  carriers,  and  are  un¬ 
loaded  at  Laredo-Nuevo  Laredo  for  customs  inspection, 
all  details  are  handled  on  a  through  basis,  including 
claims,  C.O.D.  charges,  transportation  and  insurance  rates, 
customs  duties  and  other  advance  charges,  the  same  as  if 
the  entire  service  was  provided  by  one  carrier. 

Shipper's  All-Risk  Insurance 

At  their  option,  shippers  may  obtain  all-risk  insurance 
coverage  for  goods  moving  under  the  Braniff  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Waybill  at  low  premium  rates,  as  shown  in 
the  Tariff,  Exhibit  No.  BA-8.  No  part  of  the  premium 
accrues  to  the  carrier. 

11611  Braniff  Airways  Intervention  Rebuttal  Exhibit 
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Streamlined  Customs  Clearance 

A  specialized  air  cargo  customs  broker  at  Laredo  assists 
in  clearing  shipments  through  United  States  customs, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  forwarding  most  northbound 
shipments  “in  bond”.  Southbound  shipments  do  not  re¬ 
quire  U.  S.  Customs  fees,  and  are  cleared  by  Mexican 
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Customs  at  point  of  consignment.  Use  of  the  Laredo- 
Nuevo  Laredo  gateway  further  serves  to  expedite  cus¬ 
toms  clearance,  since  Laredo  is  a  complete  port  of  entry 
equipped  to  clear  all  shipments  regardless  of  value,  with 
certain  minor  exceptions. 

Behind  this  program  has  been  placed  all  of  the  sales 
efforts  of  B  ran  iff ’s  traffic  organization,  and  substantial 
promotion,  as  outlined  in  Exhibit  No.  BA-10.  From  the 
time  service  was  inaugurated,  December  1,  1944,  until 
the  present,  the  volume  of  goods  moving  monthly  via 
this  service  has  increased  from  1750  pounds  to  nearly 
20,000  pounds. 
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PACE 


OUTLINE  Of  BRAN! 


ft  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  OCPfttl*  PROMOTION  OCPOIBC 

cr.  IM4  -  October,  mt*  inclusive  • 


LINE 

NO. 


month 


(*) 


MMAZINC 


(B) 


_ SBie-BgSIlfltt 

oocmmoN  cost 


(c)  (D) 


Total 
by  month 


1 

NoVCXBCR,  1344 

*  245.00 

MEMO  TARirr  A 
envelopes 

$  430.00 

*  735.0«| 

z 

DC  CMC*.  1344 

5*1 .00 

- 

- 

3)1.00 

3 

JANUARY*  1345 

1.42). 70 

- 

• 

l.42j.7t( 

4 

FEBRUARY#  1345 

371- 19 

BRANIQRAM- 
Ol PCCT  MAIL 
PIECE 

25.00 

3»<.ii 

5 

march#  1345 

922  .*< 

•TICKER  "All 
the  way* 

105.30 

1  >o2(.7< 

t 

April*  1345 

744.1* 

- 

- 

744.11 

7 

may*  1345 

975-<5 

- 

— 

975.«! 

4 

JUNE#  1345 

547-<5 

- 

- 

547.*3 

3 

JULY#  1345 

*41.79 

— 

*4i.73| 

10 

AUQUBT,  1345 

1. 0*3.5* 

- 

- 

l. 0*3.5^ 

II 

SEPTEMBER*  1345 

973.79 

- 

- 

973«7j| 

1  z 

OCTORCR#  1345 

1.42*. 99 

mm  Tariff  *2 

450*00 

l  .176.99 

13 

NOVWBCR#  1345 

■  ,174.2* 

- 

— 

1 *1 74.21 

14 

DCC  CHS C*.  1345 

- 

— 

- 

- 

15 

January*  I34t 

204.54 

- 

- 

204.54 

it 

FCBRUARY.  I34t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

MARCH#  I34t 

150.00 

- 

- 

150.00 

14 

April.  I34t 

• 

- 

i 

13 

MAY#  I34t 

1 24.11 

- 

— 

124.44 

20 

JUNE#  I34t 

It  1.05 

- 

- 

m.05| 

21 

JULY.  I34t 

252.33 

- 

- 

252-93 

22 

August*  1 34l 

1 35*«3 

- 

- 

i95-*3 

*3 

SEPTEMBER*  I34t 

135.43 

- 

— 

i95-*3 

.  24 

OCTOBER*  I34t 

141.15 

— 

- 

14*. *3 

25 

Total 

*•2.515.53 

$1*070.30 

*«3.5*<.43 

•ounce:  AOVCATISINO  cost  Contsol 
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OUTLINE  or  BRAN  I  Tf  A|R  FREIGHT  PROMOTION  EXPENSE 
DECEMBER*  1545  TO  OCTOBER »  1546.  INCLUSIVE 


other  promotion 

month 

Magazine 

NEWSPAPER 

Description 

COST 

(*) 

(B) 

(c) 

W 

w 

DCCOWCft.  1945 

$1  ,424.50 

S5.S25-5* 

Displays 

STI  CXCRS 

ART 

fLow  o^art 
direct  mail 

POSTERS 

t  47S.20 

25-00 

45.00 

17.50 

15-00 

355.00 

January,  1946 

515. S3 

- 

Brochure 

1.755-25 

February  •  1946 

70S.  5* 

- 

- 

- 

MARCH,  1 946 

74 S.2S 

— 

envelopes 

140.00 

arril.  1946 

754.05 

— 

- 

- 

hay.  1  946 

S 30*40 

- 

- 

- 

JIME.  1946 

554.0s 

— 

4-page  fdloer 
MEMO  TARIFF 
NO.  5 
Display 

100. to 

3*0. S5 
27-50 

JLLY.  1  94* 

55s- 77 

— 

- 

- 

August,  1946 

3S5-*5 

— 

- 

- 

SEPTEMBER.  I94t 

5S5-25 

1*23 *.2* 

mail  libt 

4— PAGE  FOLDER 
D|  SPLAYS 

IS. 30 
S2.$0 
137-0 

OCTOSCR.  1 946 

- 

1*1*4.44 

24— PAGE  BOOK 
STICK  ERG 
DISPLAY 

PLANE  DESIGN 

super  stats 

42.50 

I7-S5 

TOTALS 

$7.2*7-55 

$6,229 .2* 

$6,557-57 

NO.  BA  -  tC 
PAGE  I 


Total 
By  month 

(r) 

$  6.190.06 
2.655.12 
7o«.5i 
stt.zt 

794.05 

8  JO.  40 

1.022.57 

55*.77 

5*5-25 

1.925-00 

4.100.10 

$20,054.1* 


SOIACC]  advcrti  si  no  cost  control 
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of  corgo  dnlri bobon.  T)*o  bdl  of 
lodiog  ond  freight  bill  hovo  boon 
combtnod  into  on#  dmpMiod  docu¬ 
ment.  Soring*  from  37%  to  39% 
over  •  listing  charges  .  .  .  choice  of 

pick-vp  ond  delivery,  or  OepOTMo- 


•roniff  Ak-Fnhght  service  it 


not  required. 


,li , - -fc-t-  _ im  -  j 

provisory  um  mu  umpiiTiOu 


Pkfc-Up  ond  OoHoory 
I  to  wok  for  a  fvU  load 


Kondio  thipmtnti  of  23  lb*,  or 
moro  byoir  freigHt.ISpeciol  coo- 
trocf  for  largo  ihipoontl  con  bo 
arranged  ond  corriod  in  cargo 
oirooftj 

FREIGHT 


Every 


FI 


te 


day 


ght 


and 


m 


ca 


rries 


typical  SMNirr  air  prciokt  nmpapcr  aovcrtisim 


BRANIFf. 


>-FRFICHT 


iMtirr  Aiftwr*  hrrpfvmTiow 

CM  0OCSCTT  *>•  lift  cr  ML. 


*OVTTNL  OftlllT  NO.  BA.  U 

Faoc  2 


Clfy,  CM cogo,  Oklahoma  and  Tmxos  Chios 


PMOl 


MU 
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Page  1 

Concurrence  of  Braniff  Airways 
In  Air  Freight  Tariff  of  TWA 

C  No.  10 

0  Cancels  No.  xx 

P 

Y  Braniff  Airways,  Incorporated 

Love  Field,  Dallas  9,  Texas 

May  3,  1946 

Know  all  men  by  this  agreement: 

That,  effective  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1946,  Braniff 
Airways,  Incorporated,  assents  to  and  concurs  in  the 
publication  and  filing  of  any  tariff,  or  supplement,  or 
revised  page  which  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air, 
Incorporated  may  publish  and  file  and  in  which  Braniff 
Airways,  Incorporated  is  shown  as  a  participating  car¬ 
rier,  and  Braniff  Airways,  Incorporated  hereby  makes 
itself  a  party  thereto  and  bound  thereby  insofar  as  such 
tariffs  provide  joint  rates,  rules  and  regulations,  and 
pick-up  and  delivery  services  for  the  transportation  of 
air  freight  between  points  served  by  Braniff  Airways, 
Incorporated  on  the  one  hand  and  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air,  Incorporated  on  the  other  hand.  This  con¬ 
currence  does  not  authorize  the  publication  of  such  joint 
rates  or  services  for  the  account  of  Braniff  Airways,  In¬ 
corporated  and  any  carrier  other  than  Transcontinental 
and  Western  Air,  Incorporated,  nor  does  it  provide  for 
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the  establishment  of  any  local  rates  or  services  between 
points  served  by  Braniff  Airways,  Incorporated. 

Braniff  Airways,  Incorporated 

By:  /s/  Chas.  E.  Beard 
Chas.  E.  Beard,  Vice-President 

Attest: 

/s/  C.  G.  Adams,  Secretary 
Seal 

Duplicate  mailed  to 

Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  Incorporated 

Kansas  City  Missouri 
May  3,  1946 


TM  lua  CO..  UlUl,  TDM 
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SECTION  1 — RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS  AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. . 

Poooi  City.  OkU. . . 

Pueblo.  Colo . 

Reading.  Ps . 

Sea  Antonio.  Tex — 


„in  Francisco.  Calif 

South  Bead,  lad . 

Terra  Haute.  Ind.... 

Toledo.  Ohio . 

Topeks.  Kane . 


Tolas.  Olds . 

Waco.  Tex . 

Wichita.  Kane . 

Wichita  Palls.  Tex. . 
Williamsport.  Ps - 


EXPLANATION  OF  ROUTES 

1.  Braniff  Direct  5.  TWA— Kansas  City— Braniff 

1  Brand?— Chicago — TWA  6.  Braniff— Amarillo— TWA 

1  Braniff — Kansas  City— TWA  7,  TWA — Amarillo— Braniff 

4.  TWA— Chicago— Braniff 


Note:  Routes  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as 
headline  points  to  cities  named  as  sideline  points. 
For  routes  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  routes 
specified  should  be  spplied  in  reverse  order. 

—  Through  Rates  are  not  provided. 
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SECTION  1— HAT*  SCALE  NUMBERS  AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 


BETWEEN cr" 
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S 

| 

■ 

I 

_ 

i 

b 

• 
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*- 

i 

a 

3 

4 

< 

j 

C 
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f 
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W 
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» 
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\ 

f 
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E 
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i 

H 

I 

£ 
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= 

3 

i 
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i 
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s 

• 

i 

1 
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• 

l 

I 
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i 

j 

1 
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i 

j 

1 

1 

Dallas,  Tex . 

9] 

■ 

m 

■ 

m 

■ 

■ 

■  I 

| 

i 

■ 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

17 

3 

Denver,  Colo . 

r.v 

13 

1 

— 

— 
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,:M! 

Detroit,  Mich . 
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21 

3 

— 

— 

■ 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark . 
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1 

7 

1 

— 

— 

15 

B 

U 

B 

B 

I 
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?5 
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to 

| 

mm 
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■■ 

■ 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. . 

7 

M 

3 

17 

5 

13 

i 

21 

5 

fq 

l 

19 

4.5 

m 

33 

27 

6 

27 
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5 

5 

u 

23 
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EXPLANATION  OP  ROUTES  Note:  Route*  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as 

1.  Braniff  Direct  5.  TWA — Kansas  City— Braniff  headline  points  to  cities  named  as  sideling  points. 

2.  Braniff— Chicago— TWA  6.  Braniff— Amarillo— TWA  For  routes  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  routes 

3.  Braniff— Kansas  City — 'HVA  7.  TWA — Amarillo — Braniff  specified  should  be  applied  in  reveres  order. 

4.  TWA— Chicafo— BraniC  —  Through  Rates  are  not  provided. 
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ORANDUX  TARIFF  NO.  9 


SECTION  1— RATE  SCALE 
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Muskogee.  Okla. . 

Newark.  N.  T . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Oakland,  Calif . 


Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. . 

Ponca  City,  Okie. . . . 
Pueblo,  Colo . . 


Readme*  Pa. . 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ... 
San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Sooth  Bend,  Ind . 

Terra  Haute,  Ind..... 


Toledo,  Ohio . 

Topeka,  Kane. . 

Tulsa,  Okie. . 

Waco,  Tex. . 

Wichita,  Kent . 


Reading,  Pa . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

San  Prandaco,  Calif . 

Sooth  Bend.  Ind . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . 


Toledo.  Ohio . 

Topeka.  Kant. . 

Tulsa,  Okie. . 

Waco,  Tex . 

Wichita.  Kana . 


Wichita  Palls.  Tex .  9 

Williamsport,  Pa. .  — 


EXPLANATION  OF  ROUTES 

1.  Braniff  Direct  5,  TWA — Karnes  City—  Braniff 

2.  Braniff— Chicago— TWA  6.  Braniff — Amarillo— TWA 

3.  Braniff— Kansas  City— TWA  7.  TWA— Amarillo— Braniff 

4.  TWA — Chicago— Braniff 


Note:  Routes  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as 
headline  points  to  cities  named  as  aidelina  points. 
For  routes  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  route# 
specified  should  be  applied  in  re  eerie  Order. 

—  Through  Rates  are  not  prodded. 
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Throoih  Rates  are  not  presided. 
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11857  Braniff  Airways  Intervention  Rebuttal  Exhibit 
CAB  Docket  No.  810  et  al.  No.  BA-28 

Page  1 

PART  in 

Rebuttal  to  Contention  of  Applicants  that  Exclusive 
Air  Cargo  Carriers  Can  Provide  More  Efficient 
or  More  Economical  Air  Cargo  Service 
than  Present  Scheduled  Carriers 

Rebuttal  Narrative 

It  is  Braniff’s  position  that  existing  air  carriers  offer  a 
more  substantial  prospect  of  developing  air  cargo  poten¬ 
tial  at  a  reducing  cost  to  the  public  than  do  applicants  in 
this  proceeding  who  propose  to  operate  exclusive  air 
freight  services.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  two  facts: 

1.  Existing  carriers  are  able  to  utilize  to  a  large  degree 
present  personnel  and  facilities  in  the  solicitation, 
promotion  and  handling  of  air  cargo  traffic.  The 
costs  of  performing  such  functions,  therefore,  are 
lower  per  dollar  or  unit  of  air  cargo  carried  by  an 
existing  carrier  than  by  an  exclusive  air  freight  car¬ 
rier  who  has  had  to  create  an  organization  entirely 
for  this  purpose  only. 

2.  Existing  carriers  are  able  to  provide  substantial 
cargo  capacity  in  their  multi-type  aircraft  presently 
used  on  scheduled  services,  supplemented  by  all- 
cargo  aircraft  used  in  transporting  plane-load  ship¬ 
ments.  While  they  are  thus  able  to  maintain  high 
utilization  of  aircraft,  with  cargo  loads  carried  a 
“plussage”  to  passenger  and  mail  loads  moving  in 
any  case,  the  exclusive  air  freight  carriers  must  de¬ 
velop  by  their  own  admission  load  factors  as  great 
as  75%  or  80%  in  cargo  alone,  with  utilization  almost 
equal  to  that  anticipated  by  present  carriers  or 
operate  at  a  deficit. 
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To  substantiate  this  postion,  Braniff  has  herein  inserted 
as  Exhibits  Nos.  BA-29  and  BA-30,  studies  of  the  actual 
and  anticipated  operating  results  of  the  two  applicants 
in  this  proceeding  located  in  BranifFs  territory.  A  further 
statement  of  BranifFs  estimated  additional  revenue  and 
expense  from  air  cargo  operations  is  shown  as  Exhibit 
No.  BA-31.  These  statements  have  been  prepared  upon 
an  annual  basis  arranged  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  operations  of  other  applicants  as 
well  as  with  existing  air  carriers.  The  figures  used  in  Ex¬ 
hibits  Nos.  BA-29  and  BA-30  are  based  on  figures  shown 
in  exhibits  of  the  respective  applicants. 

In  Exhibit  No.  BA-29,  it  is  noted  that  Slick’s  present  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $1,113,220  annually  is  to  be  converted  to  an 
operating  profit  of  $673,900  by  (1)  increasing  their  fleet  to 
30  aircraft;  (2)  increasing  the  utilization  of  each  plane 
from  6:40  to  10:00  hours  per  day;  (3)  increasing  the  aver¬ 
age  load  factor  from  36.59%  to  75.00% ;  and  (4)  increasing 
the  volume  of  business  handled  more  than  11  times,  while 
restraining  the  increase  in  ground,  sales,  indirect  and 
administrative  expenses  to  only  2^>  times  present  levels. 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  at  the  yield  anticipated  and 
with  a  volume  of  service  and  level  of  expense  exactly  as 
estimated  by  the  Applicant,  a  decrease  in  load  factor  of 
only  5%  would  result  in  an  operating  loss.  It  should  fur¬ 
ther  be  noted  that  while  the  utilization  of  aircraft  as  pro¬ 
posed  might  be  achieved  in  scheduled  service,  an  average 
load  factor  of  75%  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 

11858  Braniff  Airways  Intervention  Rebuttal  Exhibit 
CAB  Docket  No.  810,  et  al.  No.  BA-28 

Page  2 

level  of  expense  estimated  is  subject  to  question  on  many 
points,  particularly  since  detailed  expense  estimates  are 
not  provided  in  Applicant’s  exhibits. 
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With  regard  to  Exhibit  No.  BA-30,  it  is  noted  that  al¬ 
though  Lone  Star’s  operations  have  thus  far  resulted  in  a 
small  profit,  this  has  not  been  as  a  result  of  exclusive  air 
freight  operation  such  as  is  proposed  in  their  application 
in  this  proceeding. 

We  have  previously  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  Lone 
Star  estimates  an  available  capacity  of  four  tons,  or  8,000 
pounds  per  DC-3C  aircraft.  Seduction  to  maximum  avail¬ 
able  of  6,500  pounds  under  the  CAA’s  maximum  gross 
weight  of  26,900  pounds  for  this  type  aircraft  would  re¬ 
duce  available  ton  miles  to  35,975,160.  At  the  estimated 
89.15  percent  load  factor  shown  which  Braniff  considers 
excessive,  revenue  would  then  be  $4,804,364  based  on  an 
average  yield  of  14.98  cents  per  ton  mile,  resulting  in  an 
operating  loss  of  $783,964  instead  of  the  $31,032  profit 
shown. 

Contrast  these  operations  with  those  shown  for  Braniff 
Exhibit  No.  BA-31.  In  its  presently  scheduled  mail,  pas¬ 
senger,  and  property  flights,  Braniff  now  has  an  available 
cargo  capacity  of  10,919,100  ton  miles  per  year.  Estimat¬ 
ing  utilization  of  only  one-fourth  this  capacity  at  an 
average  yield  per  ton  mile  of  25  cents,  Braniff  would  re¬ 
ceive  $682,444  additional  revenue  per  year  at  negligible 
additional  expense.  With  four  DC-3C  type  aircraft  oper¬ 
ating  an  average  of  eight  hours  daily,  an  additional 
5,606,400  ton  miles  will  be  available  for  planeload  ship¬ 
ments,  returning  $672,968  in  revenue  at  an  average  yield 
of  15  cents  per  ton  mile.  With  additional  expense  of  only 
$786,178,  a  net  profit  on  this  operation  of  $569,034  will  re¬ 
sult.  Even  if  load  factors  are  not  as  favorable  as  an¬ 
ticipated,  there  is  a  comfortable  buffer  for  the  year  against 
which  to  continue  the  development  of  air  cargo  traffic  and 
knowledge  in  which  Braniff  has  been  an  active  participant 
since  December  1,  1945. 
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•  57 

•  17 

traffic  and  sales 

7.500 

1*44 

494.9(4 

4*47 

1.32 

advertising  ano  publicity 

*. 

301.00  4 

2*74 

.*2 

general  ano  administrative 

20.  tU 

3-<7 

3(0  .(04 

3*2( 

*94 

ground  equipment  depreciation 

— 

21.792 

.20 

•o4 

total  gaowo  a  indirect  exp* 

i  41.412 

7-95 

$2,143,212 

I9.3( 

5-7« 

total  operating  expense 

t  220.724 

42*3* 

$5»5<*»32( 

50.49 

14.90 

NET  OPERATING  PROTlT  OR  LOSS 

♦  3.90( 

.75 

$  31.0  32 

.24 

•04 

STATISTICS 


NWSER  or  RCYCNUE  AIRCRAFT  OPERATED  4 
TYPE  or  A|  NCR  ATT  OPERATED  DC-3C 
AVERAGE  HOURS  UTILIZATION  PER  DAY  5*20 
REVENUE  MILEAGES  FLOW  OR  ESTIMATED  520,100 
AVAILABLE  Ton  HILCS  (•  4  TONS)  2, 0*3*200 
Ton  miles  Carried  - 

PERCENT  CAPACITY  UTILIZED  - 


19 
0C-3C 
9154 
1 1 10*9»2*0 
44.277.1^0 
39*473.134 
*9.15 


/ 


SO  INC  c:  Exhibits  or  applicant,  cab  Docket  no*  *  to  •  rr  al 
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11861  Braniff  Exhibit  BA-28-33 


iMNirr  A|A*AYS  INTERVENTION 
CAB  DOCKET  *>•  1)0.  CT  AC 


REBUTTAL  C»4|BIT  no.  BA  |  J| 

PAG^  I 


ESTIHATED  AOOITIONAC  REVENUES  #<D  EXPENSES 
RESULTING  FROM  A| A  CARGO  OPERATIONS 


BRANIFT  Al  RMAVS.  INCORPORATED 


L*"c  com  pch  w 

AMT>tMT  Hrv .  Mai  r  Trwt  Mat  r 


(A) 

(a) 

(C) 

(0) 

1 

Ain  freight  revenues 

2 

3 

scheduled  pw„  mail,  a  cargo  flights 
exclusive  Ain  freight  operations 

t 

(12,444 

«72.7<« 

3^.52 

54-00 

JiM 

4 

total 

*1 

.555.212 

72.52 

K.7* 

5 

A|R  rRCICHT 

C 

l 

H.YIWQ  OPCX  ATI  CMS 

OlACCT  ruOMT  MAINTD4MKX 
n,ICHT  CQUIPMCNT  DtmtCI  AT  ION 

t 

351.70* 

1(1, iM 
J2.IJ2 

1 1.12 
10.07 

4.33 

zil 

1  .{SI 

3 

Total 

% 

(52.021 

53.*2 

«.7< 

10 

ii 

AOOITIONAC  OROtND.  BALCB.  iNOincCT 

AND  AON  INI  BTAATI  VC  (DsT* 

GROUND  EQUIPMENT  DEPRECIATION 

152*150 

2.000 

4.14 

.11 

2.n 

12 

Total 

t 

7*(.J7I 

42.07 

10.30 

13 

NCT  PROMT 

5<>.03< 

35-43 

7.«« 

14 

BTATISTICt 

15 

it 

17 

l< 

number  or  ai  ncaatt  or  crated 
type  or  Aircratt  operated 

A  VCR  ace  HOURS  UTICICATION  PER  DAY 

Rcvcnue  miles  Pen  Year 

4 

DC-3C j 

Isoo 

1 .414.100  1 

13 

Tgw 

20 

21 

SCHEDULED  PtQA..  MAIL,  i  CAHOO  FLIGHTS 
Exclusive  air  freight  flights 

10.313. 100 
2.4o4.400 

22 

ton  miles  carried: 

23 

24 

scheduled  psgr..  Mail.  1  cargo  flights 
Exclusive  air  freight  flights 

2,725,715 

4.4l3»l2o 

25 

yield  per  Revenue  Ton  mile: 

2( 

27 

scheduled  psqr..  mail*  i  cargo  flights 
exclusive  air  freight  FLIGHTS 

2* 
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11863  Braniff  Exhibit  BA-SfUta 


Bn^wirr  Airways  intervention 

CAB  OoaCET  No.  * 10,  ET  AL 


Rebutt ac  Ckusit  Ho.  ba  -  3  3 

Raoe  1 


9 

t 

k 


SCQNCKT 

AlftLYtlf  or  LOAD*  ouwieo, 
MO  UTON  EXHIBIT  0A 

LOM>s  OUWICD 

Cast  south 

am>  rrth  km  west 

BY  SCBMEXTS, 

-  52 

RCRCfKT 

or 

Total 

maximum  Load  rjurron 
ir  loads  one  way  went; 

100*  jo*  lo* 

(A) 

(B> 

(C) 

(0) 

CO 

(O 

(e) 

CALIFORNIA  -  NORTHEAST 

<30.523 

1  ,400, <30 

40.15 

<5-37 

M*« 

52.25 

California  —  Midwest 

951.UZ 

2J5.724 

27*04 

<5.77 

55.1s 

52**1 

Cali  furni  a  —  Texas 

tJt.ztC 

(.441 

3*17 

52-33 

47.05 

4i.*7 

Texas  -  Northeast 

*.<75 

40C.433 

11*05 

<1.0 

55-70 

45.51 

Texas  -  midwest 

37.052 

35*  .020 

1.22 

55.4* 

45.55 

44.5* 

MIDWEST  -  NORTHEAST 

233.724 

241.340 

10.41 

J4.42 

11.5* 

7**74 

totals 

1, *74,102 

2,(11.33$ 

100.00 

<5.0 

55.50 

52*70 

±1*  T 
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Braniff  Supplemental  Exhibit  BA- 16,  19,  31 

11865  Braniff  Airways  Intervention 
CAB  Docket  810,  et  al. 

NARRATIVE  STATEMENT 
TO  ACCOMPANY  SUPPLEMENTAL  EXHIBITS 

Exhibit  BA-16,  Supplemental — Page  1-A 
This  statement  is  included  in  order  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  information  shown  on  the  original  Exhibit  BA-16.  The 
information  reflected  on  Exhibit  BA-16  and  the  supple¬ 
ment  attached  is  shown  on  line  19  of  supplemental  Exhibit 
BA-19,  page  1. 

Exhibit  BA-19 — Page  1 

This  statement  shows  operating  results  based  upon  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  period  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1945,  to  December  31,  1946.  Direct  flying  operating 
expenses,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  mileages  shown 
at  average  cost  per  mile  for  the  eleven  months  period 
ended  November  30,  1946,  are  shown,  except  that  all  the 
depreciation  for  the  aircraft  assigned  to  air  cargo  service 
has  been  included  on  line  10,  although  such  aircraft  were 
used  in  other  revenue  service  and  for  training  purposes. 

No  allocation  has  been  made  of  expenses  or  revenues  for 
the  carrying  of  air  mail  and  air  express  on  exclusive  cargo 
flights.  Total  expenses  of  exclusive  air  cargo  flights,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  included  on  this  schedule.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  any  air  mail  and  air  express  cargo  carried  on 
such  flights  otherwise  would  have  been  carried  on  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  flights,  although  this  may  not  have  been 
true  in  every  instance. 

The  personnel  assigned  the  air  freight  division  also  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  air  mail  and  air  express  activities.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  time  is  expended  on  such  affairs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  full  time  of  an  air  mail  correspondent  and  his 
secretary.  Nevertheless  this  statement  includes  all  the 
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salaries  of  all  personnel  assigned  the  air  freight  division, 
regardless  of  actual  duties  performed. 

Exhibit  BA-19,  Supplemental — Page  2 
This  exhibit  is  self-explanatory,  but  we  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  almost  30  per  cent  of  all  cargo  carried  on 
exclusive  cargo  flights  consisted  of  air  mail  and  air  ex¬ 
press. 

Also,  under  column  *‘L”  the  total  of  54,014  charter  and 
other  revenue  miles  includes  the  total  of  34,352  air  freight 
charter  miles,  as  shown  on  line  23  of  supplemental  Exhibit 
BA-19,  page  1. 

Exhibit  BA-31,  Supplemental — Page  2 
This  statement  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  total  of 
$152,150  shown  on  line  10,  column  D,  of  the  original  Ex¬ 
hibit  BA-31  was  computed. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  to  what  extent  the  expenses 
reported  will  result  from  the  actual  assignment  of  person¬ 
nel  to  exclusive  air  freight  division  duties,  or  if  the  pay  of 
presently  employed  personnel  will  be  allocated  to  the  air 
freight  service. 
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MMirr  airway*  Intlrvlktiom 

CM  OOCKCT  to.  <10,  CT  M. 


Routt*.  Cwiiit  to.  ba  -  i( 
SUPPKMCMTK.  PAOC  I— A 


outunc  or  MAMirr  air  freight  promotion  ocpomc 

NOVtMKR  AND  OCCtMBCR.  IJ4C 


OTto*  PROAtoTION 

f  A*  M 

MONTH 

maoazinc 

NCMVMI 

oescmrrioH 

Coer 

TOT#L 

by  Month 

*  (A) 

(•) 

<c) 

(o) 

(t) 

( r ) 

NOWXKft,  1544 

— 

$1,345-00 

OIOT.AY 

FLOW  CMURT 
MOV  lAAirr 

No.  3 

$  42.30 
13-75 

97.00 

%  l»4)U3 

ocetmo*.  1544 

- 

I.2CT-2C 

OCTAIUDD 

Aid  FftClQKT 

Lent* 

• 

»7-75* 

1,2*5-01 

TOTALS 

$2,<|2.2C 

$i7i-oo 

$  z,7<3.2( 

S0URCC1  AOVCRTIBIM*  COOT  CONTROL 


**. 


ccp’Miri't  inro-m  MMim 

rc*  i<  *•>*>  r%y  Mtraii  i ,  nit  tc  mcp*c*  j|,  mi,  nuwtrvc 
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e*«Mrr  ai^wayi  i  htc*ycnt i oh 
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Sr 

% 

u 

* 

*« 

5 

C 

■c 


w 

S 

fc. 

* 


* 


s 

L 

M 

2 

m 

3 
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mm\rr  aikimys  intcktotion  acsott*.  exhibit  mo.  u-  i» 

CAt  ooacrr  no.  Ko*  n  «.  sufflo'cntal  paoc  3 


wcocTAac  or  available  capacity  utilized  in  exclusive 

CARQO  AIRCRAFT  AND  AVERAGE  H01NS  OF  DAILY  UTILIZATION 

cx* me  woo  frcn  December  i*  194?  to  December  jt*  1944,  incl. 


TON  MILES  CARA  I  CD 
ON  EXCLUSIVE  CARSO  FLIGHTS 


TEN* 

NORTH 

air 

FREIGHT 

AIR  NAIL 

A  CtfRm 

Total 

AVAJLAM.C 
TON  NILES 

rcRcorr 

utilszco 

AVERAGE 
HOURS  DAILY 
UTILIZATION 

(*) 

(•) 

(C) 

(0) 

(E> 

< r ) 

(0) 

(H) 

«H5 

ocamo. 

7H.75 

355- 5( 

1.047.29 

15*124.00 

7.34 

•  49 

1944 

2«7-5* 

1*904.17 

4*B9Z.49 

*,7*(.oo 

45.07 

*33 

rtBKMirr 

3aIZ4.IT 

550.17 

4. 15*. 54 

l2.79l.00 

33.11 

It44 

KANO* 

7.494.25 

(.92(.79 

14*440.44 

54*447.00 

44.10 

3X04 

AmiL 

II *097*44 

990.73 

12*047.97 

2*  ,(5*.  00 

44*07 

2X09 

1UT 

4.075-C* 

I.575-70 

5.455.5* 

7.527.00 

74*4| 

1X09 

(.77*. M 

7i4.5« 

7.250.(5 

i(.9*;.oo 

42.93 

i»5« 

JULY 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

144 

auouct 

4. 5*5- *4 

- 

4*945.44 

T.I44X0 

<5.75 

1X22 

acrro'K* 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

*15 

OCTOBER 

5.705.52 

2.(21.90 

4.347.44 

It. (7*. 00 

44.54 

1*59 

WWW 

5*449.35 

94.  it 

5*347.53 

t(.77(.oo 

51.44 

2x21 

0C««CA 

2.277.71 

(.275-57 

4*557.04 

i4.77(.oo 

7*. 71 

1X41 

total 

5i.C»-5» 

21.459.7* 

73.170.17 

i7(. 4*5.00 

41.57 

1*34 
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in  AN  IFF  AIRWAY*  INTERVENTION 
CAB  Docket  no.  Iio.  err  al 


Rebuttal  exhibit  NO.  BA  -  31 
SUPPLEMENTAL  MADE  2 


COMPUTATION  Of  ADDITIONAL  GROUND  BALCB 
INDIRECT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COBTB 


LINE 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

MlNSER  OF 

CNploydes 

MONTHLY 

ANNUAL 

(*) 

<•) 

(0 

(0) 

1 

Twnc  Hmtat*.  al  mail  mo  carqo  i 

%  400.00 

$  4.100.00 

2 

division  camoo  manager* 

3 

775-00 

9.300.00 

3 

chief  Carso  clerk 

i 

135-00 

2.340.00 

4 

STENOGRAPHER* 

2 

275-00 

3*3oo.oo 

3 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  Q.ERKS 

5 

750-00 

9.000.00 

< 

bales  representative* 

15 

3.750.00 

45.000.00 

7 

OTHER 

4 

437-50 

5*250.00 

I 

TOTAL  SALARIES 

$  71  >990 >00 

9 

TRAVEL  INQ  EXPENSES 

450.00 

5,400-00 

10 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  contingencies 
{%  or  revenue) 

- 

6T.j6o.oo 

II 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED.  AS  9KMM  ON 
COL  INN  (B).  OF  ENIISIT  NO. 

K.:Vc , 

»1 52,15*.  00 
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Chicago  &  Southern 

12404  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 
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Chicago  &  Southern 

12409  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Statement  of  Operating  Revenue  and  Expense 
For  January  through  October,  1946 


January  . 

Total 

Operating 

Revenue 

445,109 

Total 

Operating 

Expense 

528,426 

Net 

Operating 

Deficit 

83,317 

February  . 

W 

448,296 

521,655 

73,359 

March  . 

560,790 

566,330 

5,540 

April . 

586,066 

575,342 

(10,724) 

Mav  . 

582,392 

585,641 

3,249 

June  . 

622,906 

712,502 

89,596 

Julv  . 

• 

.  705,217 

1,140,112* 

434,895 

August . 

736,037 

845,256 

109,219 

September  .... 

.  711,207 

970,165* 

258,958 

October  . 

660,016 

1,001,072* 

341,056 

$6,058,036 

$7,446,501 

$1,388,465 

(  )  — Denotes  Operating  Profit. 

•  — Includes  some  developmental  expense  incurred  during  previous  months 

in  1946. 


Source:  Form  2780’s. 
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Chicago  <&  Southern 

12410  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Load  Factor  Record 


January  through  October,  1946 


Month 

Revenue 
Passenger 
Load  Factor 

January  . 

.  76.24% 

February  . 

.  80.09 

March . 

.  80.41 

April . 

.  84.39 

May  . 

.  81.60 

June  . 

.  74.38 

July  . 

.  64.22 

August  . 

_  68.32 

September . 

.  68.62 

October  . 

.  64.57 

*  Includes  entire  load,  both  revenue  and  non-revenue. 

Source:  Form  2780’s. 


Ton-Mile 
Load  Factor* 

79.32% 

79.77 

80.29 

83.13 

85.80 

66.79 

53.48 

57.09 

58.65 

55.62 
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Chicago  &  Southern 

12411  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Load  Factor  Record 
1945 

Revenue  Passenger  Ton-Mile 


Month  Load  Factor  Load  Factor* 

January .  71.59% 

February .  67.45 

March .  72.68 

April  .  78.06 

Mav  .  78.30 

% 

June  .  82.79 

July  .  84.00  79.88%## 

August .  81.94  78.85 

September  .  81.67  79.79 

October  .  85.11  80.23 

November  .  80.17  79.82 

December .  76.69  75.64 


*  Includes  entire  load,  both  revenue  and  non-revenue. 
••  This  record  not  kept  prior  to  July,  1945. 

Source:  Form  2780,s. 

12412  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Load  Factor  Record 

1944 


Month 


Revenue  Passenger 
Load  Factor 


January 
February 
March  .... 

April  . 

Mav  . 

w 


81.79% 

79.12 

82.40 

83.76 

85.79 
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Chicago  &  Southern 

Revenue  Passenger 

Month  Load  Factor 

June  _  90.63% 

July .  88.59 

August  .  87.52 

September  .  87.73 

October .  79.39 

November .  76.23 

December  .  72.44 

Source:  Form  2780,s. 

12413  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Load  Factor  Record 
1943 

January  .  66.71% 

February  .  78.08 

March  .  81.36 

April .  85.32 

May .  83.38 

June  . . . .  86.13 

July .  88.36 

August  .  87.39 

September  .  89.18 

October .  91.39 

November . . .  84.09 

December .  83.13 


Source:  Form  2780’s. 
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Source:  Form  2780,s. 

12414  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Load  Factor  Record 
1942 

(Following  Fleet  Reduction) 


Month 


Revenue  Passenger 
Load  Factor 


June  .  65.58% 

Julv  .  62.94 

August  .  67.74 

September  .  71.81 

October .  73.41 

November .  70.23 

December  .  67.89 


Source:  Form  27S0’s. 
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12415  Chicago  &  Southern 


U»U3ttU  fAXlXUU)  AVAILABIZ 


EXPRESSED  IN  POUNDS 


MONTH  CF  VULT#  1946 


Flight 

Flight 

Average 

Pfcyload 

Average 

Unueod 

Per  Cent  of 
Ifcyload 

Number 

Terminate 

Allowpd 

Payload 

Unused 

1 

CG-NO 

4817 

1857 

49.1* 

3 

CG-NO 

4956 

1968 

39.7 

17 

CG-NO 

4917 

2061 

41.9 

7 

CG-HD 

4935 

1952 

59.6 

11 

CG-HJ 

4932 

2048 

41.5 

51 

DO-NO 

4777 

2042 

42.7 

53 

DO-NO 

4870 

2069 

42.5 

55 

DO-HJ 

4774 

1701 

35.6 

57 

DO-HJ 

4850 

1897 

39.1 

61 

DO-ID 

4947 

2771 

56  .f 

63 

DO-ID 

4634 

2663 

57.5 

65 

DO-EV 

4654 

2650 

56.9  . 

105 

CG-NO 

12949 

6159 

47.6 

107 

CG— HD 

13290 

5863 

44.1 

115 

CG-PS 

12671 

5985 

47.7 

133 

CG— PS 

12671 

8215 

64.8 

6 

NO-CG 

4818 

1931 

40.1 

8 

NO-CG 

4951 

1766 

35.6 

12 

NO-CG 

4955 

2411 

48.7 

4 

NO-DO 

4910 

2203 

44.9 

10 

NO-DO 

4845 

1734 

35.8 

54 

HJ— CG 

’4808 

1589 

33.0 

56 

HU-CG 

4924 

1685 

34.2 

50 

HJ-DO 

4735 

1869 

39.5 

58 

HO-DO 

4828 

1497 

31.0 

62 

ID-NO 

4945 

2750 

55.6 

64 

ID-NO 

4658 

2441 

52.4 

66 

EV-NO 

4836 

2604 

53.8 

106 

NO-CG 

12865 

5785 

45.t 

152 

HJ-CG 

13263 

6183 

46.6 

114 

FS-CG 

12598 

6636 

52.7 

132 

FS-CG 

12610 

6641 

52.7 

Syatem  Average*  t 

DC-3  Equipment 

4835 

1969 

40.756 

DC-4  Equipment 

12910 

6346 

49.256 

Source  i  Company  Rooordv 
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12416  Chicago  &  Southern 

POTS ED  PAYLOAD  AVAILABLE 
EXPRESSED  m  POUNDS 


MONTH  CF  APGP5T,  1946 


Flight 

Flight 

Average 

Payload 

Average 

Unuifod-- 

Per  Cent  of 
Payload 

Number 

Ttenninali 

Allowed 

Payload 

Unused 

CO-NO 

4807 

1598 

33.2* 

S 

CG-NO 

4921 

1629 

33*1 

It 

CG-NO 

4945 

1649 

33.4 

7 

CG-HU 

4931 

2966 

37.5 

11 

CG-HtJ 

4861 

1895 

39.0 

51 

DO-NO 

4842 

1799 

37.2 

ST 

DO-NO 

4846 

1732 

35.7 

55 

DO-HJ 

4783 

1402 

29.3 

5T 

DO-HU 

4785 

1793 

37.5 

61 

DO-ID 

4840 

2198 

43.4 

63 

DO-ID 

4642 

2436 

52.5 

65 

DO-EV 

4651 

2272 

48.8 

106 

CG-NO 

12948 

6038 

46.6 

107 

CO-BU 

13279 

5591 

42.1 

115 

CG-FS 

12671 

5181 

40.9 

133 

CG-fS 

12668 

8830 

69.7 

6 

NO-CG 

4797 

1790 

37.3 

8 

NO-CG 

4929 

1581 

32.1 

12 

NO-CG 

4892 

2406 

49.2 

4 

NO-DO 

4862 

1913 

39.3 

1C 

NO-DO 

4844 

1503 

31.0 

54 

HU-CG 

47S6 

1422 

29.6 

56 

HU-CG 

4861 

1529 

31.5 

St 

HJ-DO 

4737 

1578 

33.3 

58 

HD-DO 

4847 

1347 

27.8  * 

62 

ID-DO 

4865 

2415 

49.6 

64 

ID-DO 

4673 

1935 

41*4 

66 

EV-DO 

4868 

2325 

47.8 

106 

NO-CG 

12837 

5256 

40.9 

152 

HJ-CG 

13329 

6827 

51.2 

114 

F5-CQ 

12598 

7088 

56.3 

132 

16 -CG 

12675 

6937 

47*2 

Syi  tra  Averages  r 

DC-3  Equipment 

DC-4  Equipment 

4821 

12911 

1734 

6202 

36.C7TC 

48.0# 

S  ourco  *  Company  Reoordr 


I 
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UNUSED  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


EXPRESSED  IN  POUNDS 


Plight 

Number 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1946 

Average  Average 

Flight  Payload  Unused 

Terminals  Allorcd  Payload 

Per  Cent  of 
Payload 
Unused 

i 

CG-NO 

4794 

1314 

27.4# 

3 

CG-NO 

4918 

1319 

26.8 

7 

CG-HD 

4857 

1739 

35.8 

ii 

CG— HU 

4868 

1771 

36.4 

21 

CG-LI 

4828 

2597 

53.8 

51 

DO-NO 

4839 

1423 

29.4 

53 

DO-NO 

4783 

1644 

34.4 

55 

DO-HU 

4766 

1470 

30.9 

S7 

DO-HU 

4776 

158CT 

33.1 

61 

DO-ID 

4915 

2371 

48.2 

63 

DO-ID 

4659 

2238 

52.0 

65 

DO-EV 

4660 

2139 

45.9 

105 

CG-NO 

12827 

4993 

38.9 

107 

CG-HU 

13099 

4935 

37.7 

115 

CG-I5 

12129 

4.728 

39.0 

133 

CG-IS 

1264  7 

8200 

64.8 

8 

NO-CG 

4815 

1409 

29.3 

12 

NO-CG 

4903 

1896 

38.7 

4 

NO-DO 

4863 

1905 

39.2 

10 

NO-DO 

4759 

1430 

30.0 

22 

LI-CG 

4887 

1678 

34.3 

54 

HU— CG 

4779 

1454 

30.4 

56 

HU-CG 

4869 

1634 

33.6 

5# 

HU-DO 

4731 

1616 

34.1 

58 

HU-DO 

4809 

1425 

29.6 

62 

ID-DO 

4901 

2599 

53.0 

64 

ID-DO 

4643 

2088 

45.0 

66 

EV-DO 

4796 

2160 

45.0 

106 

NO-CG 

12745 

4276 

33.5 

152 

HU-CG 

13089 

5859 

44.8 

114 

TS-CG 

12560 

7574 

60.5 

132 

15 -CG 

12521 

7083 

56.6  . 

S ye  tea  Average*  t 

DC-3  Equipment 

4799 

1665 

34.7  % 

DC-4  Equipment 

12801 

5766 

45.0^ 

-  12  - 


Souroo*  Company  Records 
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CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES,  INC. 


KLM 


Mum 

KUi 


» 
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12419 


Code 

Symbol 

CG 


CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES,  INC. 

CONNECTIONS  AVAILABLE  AT 
CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 
JUNCTION  POINTS 


9 

Connection 

Connecting  Service 

City 

Via 

To 

Chicago 

UAL 

Midwest,  West  Coast 
and  Hawaii 

NWA 

North,  Northwest, 
Alaska,  and  Far  Eas 

PCA 

Michigan  and  East 

AAL 

Michigan,  New  York 
State,  East  and  Europ< 

UAL 

East 

TWA 

East,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia 

St.  Louis 

MCA 

Des  Moines  and  Twin 
Cities 

TWA 

Southwest  and  West 
Coast 

AAL 

Southwest  and  West 
Coast 

Detroit 

A  AT. 

Michigan 

NWA 

North,  Northwest, 
Alaska,  and  Far  East 

PCA 

Michigan  and  Mil¬ 
waukee 

A  AL 

East  and  Europe 

NWA-PCA-UAL 

New  York  City 

Toledo 

UAL 

Cleveland  and  New 
York  City 

UAL 

Washington 

UAL 

Midwest  and  West 
Coast 

TWA 

Cincinnati 

4316 


Chicago  &  Southern 


Code 

Connection 

Symbol 

City 

Via 

FW 

Fort  Wayne 

TWA 

TWA 

A-M-N 

Anderson-Muncie 

DAL 

New  Castle 

DAL 

ID 

12420 

Indianapolis 

TWA 

AAL-EAL 

TWA 

AAL 

EAL 

EV 

Evansville 

EAL 

EAL 

PS 

Memphis 

AAL 

EAL 

LI 

Little  Rock 

BNF 

AAL 

ZH 

Shreveport 

DAL 

MCA 

DAL 

DAL-MCA 

JU 

Beaumont 

EAL 

HU 

Houston 

MCA 

BNF 

BNF 

EAL 

BNF-EAL 

Connecting  Service 
To 

Chicago 

East,  Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia 
Chicago 
Southwest 

Southwest  and  West 

Coast 

Chicago 

East,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia 
East  and  Europe 
East  and  Southeast 

East 

Southeast 
East  and  Europe 
Southeast  and  East 
Oklahoma  and 
Colorado 

Southwest  and  West 
Coast 

Dallas-Fort  Worth 

Midwest 

Southeast 

New  Orleans 

East 

Midwest 

Midwest 

Austin,  San  Antonio, 
and  Laredo 
San  Antonio 
Corpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville 


4317 


Chicago  &  Southern 


Code 

Connection 

Connecting  Service 

Symbol 

City 

Via 

To 

PAA 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America 

BNF 

Galveston 

PAA 

Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America 

JA 

Jackson 

DAL 

Louisiana  and  Texas 

DAL 

Southeast 

NO 

New  Orleans 

EAL 

Texas 

DAL-MCA 

Shreveport 

EAL 

East 

NAL 

Florida 

PAA 

Mexico,  Central,  and 
South  America 

HAV 

Havana 

PAA 

Mexico 

TACA 

British  Honduras 

BNF 

South  America 

UEY 

Camaguey 

PAA 

Miami 

PAA 

Canal  Zone 

PAP 

Port-au-Prince 

KLM 

Miami 

KTiM 

N.  W.  I.  and  South 
America 

12421 

DOM 

Cuidad  Trujillo 

BWI 

Jamaica  and  British 

Honduras 

PAA-KLM  N.  W.  I.  and  South 

America 

TACA  Trinidad  and  South 

America 

BWi  Lesser  Antilles  and 

Trinidad 

JUA  San  Juan  PAA  New  York 

CAA  Virgin  Islands 

PAA  Lesser  Antilles  and 

South  America 
Puerto  Bican  Cities 


CAA 
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Code 

Connection 

Connecting  Service 

Symbol 

City 

Via 

To 

KIN 

Kingston 

PAA 

Miami 

BWI 

British  Honduras 

PAA 

Canal  Zone 

PAA 

Colombia 

ABA 

Aruba 

KLM 

Barranquilla 

KLM 

Maracaibo 

KLM 

Port-an-Prince  and 
Miami 

OAC 

Curacao 

PAA  -KLM 

Cuidad  Trujillo 

KLM 

St.  Martin,  et  al. 

KLM 

Bonaire 

LAG 

Caracas 

PAA-TACA 

East  Coast 

PAA-TACA 

West  Coast 

Source :  Published  Schedules, 
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CHICAGO  and  SOOTHERS 
AIR  FREIGHT 
CHARGES 

AH  D/OR  RATES  PER  100# 


BOV  TO  nrrgmTWtt  AIR  FREIGHT  CHARGES,  KITES  PER  100  LBS* 


1*  Find  t be  soalo  naaber  between  poor  oity  and 
the  destination  city* 

2*  Refer  to  rata  scale  number  oolxzm  across  top 
of  ohart  and  follow  down  until  opposite  pound 
weight  of  jour  ahipaeot* 

3*  Add  Pick-up  and  Doliwexy  Chargee  if  this 
eerrloo  ie  desired* 

4*  Add  3Jt  transportation  tax  to  all  transportation 
charges* 


Page  5 
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sscnoH  i 

LOCAL  RATE  SCALE  SDKHERS 


Ohio 
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Sl^TIOtf  II  - 

-  PART  A- 

AIRIORT  TO  ^IRPCRT  CHARGES  IV!  DOLLARS  jSU>  C&JTS,  FOR  CKirLLA.’IS  'i&ICZ ;I.CG  99  PCTODS  OR  L2SS 


flcipilt 

in 

Pound*  I  3 


1.83 

1.85 

1.88 

1.90 

1.93 


1.96 

1.98 

2.01 

2.04 

2.06 


2.09 

2.13 

2.17 

2.21 

2.25 


2.29 

2.33 

2.37 

2.41 

2.45 


2.49 

2.53 

2.57 

2.61 

2.65 


2.69 

2.73 

2.77 

2.81 

2.85 


2.09 

2.14 

2.20 

2.25 

2.30 


2.36 

2.41 

2.46 

2.51 

2.57 


2.62 

2.67 

2.73 

2.78 

2.83 


2.89 

2.94 

2.99 

3.04 

3.10 


3.15 

3.2C 

3.26 

3.31 

3.36 


3.42 

3.47 

3.52 

3.57 

3.63 


2.16 

2.22 

2.29 

2.36 

2.42 


2.49 

2.55 

2.62 

2.69 

2.75 


2.82 

2.89 

2.95 

3.02 

3.08 


3.15 

3.22 

3.28 

3.35 

3.42 


3.48 

3.55 

3.62 

3.68 

3.75 


3.82 

3.88 

3.95 

4.01 

4.C8 


4.15 

4.21 

4.28 

4.35 

4.41 


2.89 

2.96 

3.04 

3.12 

3.20 


3.28 

3.36 

3.44 

3.52 

3.60 


3.68 

3.76 

3.84 

3.92 

4.00 


4.06 

4.16 

4.24 

4.32 

4.40 


4.48 

4.55 

4.63 

4.71 

4.79 


4.87 

4.95 

5.03 

5.11 

5.19 


RITE  SC1LE 


82.82 

2.91 

3.0C 

3.10 

3.19 


3.28 

3.38 

3.47 

3.56 

3.65 


3.75 

3.84 

3.93 

4.03 

4.12 


4.21 

4.30 

4.40 

4.49 

4.58 


4.67 

4.77 

4.86 

4.95 

5.05 


5.14 

5.23 

5.33 

5.42 

5.51 


5.60 

5.70 

5.79 

5.88 

5.98 


3.68 

3.79 

3.89 

4.00 

4.10 


4.21 

4.32 

4.42 

4.53 

4.63 


4.74 

4.85 

4.95 

5.06 

5.16 


5.27 

5.38 

5.48 

5.59 

5.69 


5.80 

5.91 

6.01 

6.12 

6.22 


6.33 

6.44 

6.54 

6.64 

6.75 


>3.48 

3.60 

3.72 

3.84 

3.96 


4.67 

4.79 

4.91 

5.03 

5.15 


5.27 

5.39 

5.51 

5.63 

5.75 


5.87 

5.99 

6.11 

6.23 

6.35 


6.47 

6.58 

6.70 

6.82 

6.94 


7.06 
7.1 8 
7.30 
7.42 
7.54 


4.48 

4.63 

4.74 

4-87 

5.01 


5.14 

5.27 

5.40 

5.54 

5.67 


5.80 

5.93 

6.07 

6.20 

6.33 


6.46 

6.60 

6.73 

6.86 

6.99 


7.79 

7.92 

8.05 

8.19 

8.32 


4.87 

5.02 

5.16 

5.31 

5.46 


5.60 

5.75 

5.89 

6.04 

6.19 


6.33 

6.48 

6.62 

6.77 

6.91 


7.06 

7.21 

7.35 

7.50 

7.64 


7.79 

7.94 

8.08 

8.23 

8.37 


8.52 

8.66 

8.81 

8.96 

9.10 


■•4.42 

4.63 

4.79 

4.95 

5.11 


5.27 

5.43 

5.59 

5.75 

5.91 


6.07 

6.22 

6.38 

6.54 

'6.70 


6.86 

7.02 

7.18 

7.34 

7.50 


7.66 

7.81 

7.97 

8.13 

8.29 


8.45 
8.61 
8.77 
8.93 
9. 09 


9.25 

9.40 

9.56 

9.72 

9.88 


5.67 

5.84 

6.01 

6.18 

6.36 


6.53 
6.70 
6.88 
7  JO*' 
7.22 


7.39 

7.56 

7,74 

7.91 

8.08 


8.25 

8.43 

8.60 

8.77 

8.94 


9.12 

9.29 

9.46 

9.63 

9.8C 


Po*o  7 


I 
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SflCHQK  II 
-  p:\et  a.  -  (a^r»  d) 


AIRPORT  TO  AIRFCRT  CHARGES  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CHITS,  FOR  SHOTEITS  NETOCCNG  99  POUNDS  OR  LESS 


Weight 

in 

BOTE  SCI I 

BUWBKKS 

i  ? 

5 

7 

9 

1 

13 

L  ,15 

_17 

IQ 

71 

11 

oc 

60 

r 

)*2-09 

62.89 

43.68 

U.  48 

*507 

66.07 

66.86 

67.66 

68.45 

69.25 

610.04 

U0.84 

60. 

2.12 

2.93 

3.73 

4.54 

5.35 

6.16 

6.97 

7.7S 

8.58 

9.39 

10.20 

u.ci 

62 

2.14 

2.97 

3.79 

4.61 

5.43 

6.25 

7.07 

7.90 

8.72 

9.54 

10.36 

11.18 

63 

2.17 

3.01 

3.84 

4.68 

5.51 

6.35 

7.18 

8.02 

8.85 

9.69 

10.52 

11.36 

64 

2*20 

3.05 

3.89 

4.74 

5.59 

6.44 

7.28 

8.14 

8.96 

9.83 

10.66 

11.53 

65 

2*22 

3.08 

3.95 

4.81 

5.67 

6.53 

7.39 

8.25 

9.11 

9.98 

10.84 

11.70 

66 

205 

303 

4-00 

4-88 

5.75 

6.62 

7.50 

8.38 

9.25 

10.12 

10.99 

11.87 

67 

2.28 

307 

4.05 

4.94 

5.83 

6.72 

7.60 

809 

9.38 

10.27 

1105 

12.05 

68 

2.30 

301 

400 

5.91 

601 

7.71 

8.61 

9.51 

1001 

11.31 

12*22 

69 

2.33 

305 

406 

5.07 

5-99 

6.90 

7.81 

8.73 

9.64 

10.56 

1107 

12.38 

70 

2.36 

309 

401 

5.14 

6.07 

6.99 

7.92 

805 

9.78 

10.71 

11.63 

12.56 

71 

2.38 

3.33 

4.26 

501 

6.14 

7.09 

8.03 

8.97 

9.91 

1005 

11.79 

12.74 

72 

201 

3.37 

4.32 

507 

6.22 

7.18 

8.13 

9.09 

10.04 

10.99 

11.95 

12. 91 

73 

2.43 

3.41 

4.37 

5.34 

6.30 

7.27 

8.24 

9.21 

1007 

11.14 

12*11 

13.08 

74 

206 

305 

402 

501 

6.38 

7.37 

8.34 

9.33 

10.31 

1109 

12.27 

1305 

75 

209 

309 

408 

507 

606 

706 

805 

905 

1004 

U.43 

1203 

13*42 

76 

2.51 

*3.52 

4.53 

6.54 

7.55 

8.56 

9.57 

10.57 

11*58 

12.58 

13*59 

77 

2.54 

3.56 

4.58 

5.61 

6.62 

7.65 

8.66 

9.69 

10.70 

11.73 

12.74 

13*77 

78 

2.57 

3.60 

4.63 

5.67 

6.70 

7.74 

8.77 

9.81 

1004 

11.87 

12.90 

13.94 

79 

2.59 

3.64 

4.69 

5.74 

6.7B 

703 

8.87 

9.92 

10.97 

12.02 

13.06 

14.11 

Art 

80 

2.62 

3.68 

4.74 

5.80 

606 

7.92 

8.96 

10.04 

11.10 

1206 

1302 

14.28 

81 

2.65 

3.72 

4.79 

5.87 

6.94 

8.02 

9.09 

1006 

11.23 

12.31 

13.38 

14.46 

82 

2.67 

3.76 

405 

5.94 

7.02 

801 

909 

10.28 

11.37 

1206 

13.54 

14.63 

83 

2.70 

3.80 

4.90 

6.00 

7.10 

8.20 

9.30 

10O0 

11.50 

12.60 

13*70 

14*80 

84 

2.73 

3.84 

4.95 

6.07 

7.18 

8.30 

900 

10.52 

11.63 

12.75 

13.86 

14.97 

85 

2.75 

3.88 

5. CD. 

6.14 

7.26 

8.39 

9.51 

10.64 

11.76 

1209 

14.02 

15.15 

86 

2.78 

3.92 

5.06 

6.20 

7.34 

808 

9.62 

10.76 

11.90 

13.04 

14.17 

15.32 

87 

201 

3.96 

501 

6.27 

7.-42 

8.57 

9.72 

10.88 

12.03 

13.18 

14.33 

1509 

88 

2.83 

4.00 

506 

6.33 

7.50 

8.67 

903 

11.00 

12.16 

13.33 

14.49 

15.66 

89 

2*86 

4.04 

5.22 

600 

7.58 

8.76 

9.93 

11.12 

12.29 

13.48 

14.65 

15.83 

90 

2.89 

4.08 

507 

607 

7.66 

805 

11.24 

12.43 

13.62 

1401 

91 

2.91 

402 

5.32 

6.53 

7.73 

8.94 

»M£t| 

11.36 

12.56 

13.77 

14.97 

16.18 

92 

2.94 

4.16 

5.38 

6.60 

7.31 

9.04 

Mm] 

11.48 

12.69 

13.91 

1503 

16.35 

93 

2.96 

4.20 

503 

6.67 

7.89 

9.13 

11.59 

1202 

14.06 

15.29 

16.52 

94 

2.99 

4.24 

508 

6.73 

7.97 

9.22 

10.46 

11.71 

12.96 

14.21 

15.45 

16.70 

95 

3.02 

4.28 

5.54 

6.80 

8.05 

9.32 

!H 

11.83 

13.09 

14*35 

15.61 

16.87 

96 

3.04 

4.32 

5.59 

6.86 

8.13 

9.41 

11.95 

13.22 

14.50 

15.76 

17.04 

97 

3.07 

4.36 

5.64 

6.93 

8.21 

9.50 

10.78 

12*07 

13.35 

14.64 

15.92 

17.21 

98 

3.10 

4.40 

5.69 

7*00 

8.29 

9.59 

10.89 

12.19 

13.49 

14.79 

16.08 

17.38 

99 

3.12 

404 

5.75 

7.06 

8.37 

9.69 

10.99 

12.31 

13.62 

14.93 

16.24 

17.56 

Pdfo  8 
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I 


% 


SECTION  II 
-  PART  B  - 

AIRFCRT  TO  AIRPORT  VOLUME  RATES  IN-  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  PER  100  POUNDS 


TCICHT  GROUP  * _ _ _ _ RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 


IN  POUNDS 

5 

7 

? 

ivwe 

■its 

17 

!  19 

nr 

W~ 

— 53 - 

IX 

thru  499 

13.15 

►4.48 

45.80 

17.13 

18.45 

m 

mm 

m.io 

$12.43 

L* 

$16.40 

— 

H7.p 

.  JO 

thru  999 

3.05 

4.33 

5.61 

6.89 

8.17 

9.46 

10.73 

12.02 

13.30 

14.5® 

15.86 

17.] 

10X 

thru  1999 

2.94 

4.18 

5.41 

6.65 

7.88 

9.12 

10.36 

11.60 

12.83 

14.07 

15  JO 

16.! 

4 

2000 

thru  2999 

2.73 

3.88 

5.03 

6.18 

7.33 

8.48 

9.62 

10.78 

11.92 

13.07 

14.22 

15.] 

>7 

3000 
and  over 

2.52 

3.58 

4.64 

5.70 

6.76 

E 

8.88 

?*94 

11.00 

12.06 

13.12 

14.18 

If  total  air  freight  charges  on  h*.?is  of  higher  minima  weight  and  rate  applicable  there¬ 
to,  are  less  than  air  frei^it  charges  on  actual  weight  and  applicable  rate,  the  lower  chargee 
must  be  applied. 


Example: 

Shipment  weighing  970  pounds,  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Detroit. 

Chargee,  under  rate  scale  3  on  basis  of  actual  weight  and  applicable  rate  m>vld  be  as 
follows*  970  pounds  X  53.05  per  100  poinds  -  $29.58 

Charges,  under  rate  seals  3  on  basis  of  minima  weight  of  1000  pounds  and  applicable 
rate  would  be  as  follows:  100  pounds  X  $2.94  per  100  poinds  ■  $29*40 

Air  freight  charges  should  therefore  be  $29*40  on  the  basis  of  higher  minima  weight 
and  applicable  rate. 
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chicagc  .'■j'd  scuthz?"  ae  ires,  me. 

TYPiQiL  A2U  FREIGHT  I~"SPA?IP.  ADVESTISQJEMT 


TITSBAV.  \*v 


I33>4x3- 


SHIP  BY  CLOCK 

not  by 
Calendar 


I|V  only  minute*  In  market,  when  you  ship  air 
fmght.  An* I  Chicago  and  Southern  offers  you 
•wilt.  low  com  «ir  freight  *ervice  throughout  tl»e 
heart  of  it*  2d  hillion  dollar  domestic  market  area 
-  •  as  well  a»  to  the  huge,  new  markets  of  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico.  Venezuela. 

# 

High  Sp— d  .  .  •  low  Qod 

You  figure  delivery  <lat«t  by  elock — not  calendar 
when  \ou  ship  0  A  S  air  freight.  Air  *$erd*  up  to 
210  mile*  per  hour  deliver  your  product*  in  a 
fraction  of  the  normal  time.  Vet,  c<»st*  arc  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  For  example,  it  eo*t>  hut  17c  to 
ship  a  |»air  of  women**  shoes  front  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans  airport  (21c  d<*»r  to  d«H>r). 


InvatHgefi  Ni 

ImHiSuIr  the  profit  potrntiali- 
ties  of  C  d  S  air  freight  a*  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  \onr  own  husmess.  Call 
\niir  Chicago  and  Southern  Air 
Lane*  o|J»ce  today. 

CHsstmwt  4454 
DEImor  3473 


& 


rj 

p 


k 

h 


U 


10  WAYS 

CAS  AIK  FREIGHT 
HELPS  YOU 

L  Reduces  packaging 
Cotta. 


2.  Aasuret  top  prices  for  products 

e 

delivered  in  top  condition. 

3*  Permits  perfectly  timed  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  products. 

4.  Expands  present  markets  for  per* 
iahable  and  quick-turning  items. 

3.  Reduces  warehousing  costs. 

6.  Keeps  inventories  at  economical 
minim  uma. 

7.  Aids  resupply  at  strategic  times. 

8.  Builds  consumer  good  will 
through  better  service. 

9.  Reduces  loss  through  ob¬ 
solescence. 

» 

10.  Reduces  and  simplifies 
paper  work. 
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CHICAGO  and  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES 

-&U  /&uZt  c^Pcc 
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CHICAGO  .'JD  SOUTHS^  ;jr  le; 


AIR  FRRI'SiT  ’ECS/uDUi:  TO  DCJ.EoT 


S,  Il’C. 

IC  SHIPPERS 


I 


CHICAGO  A  sour  NUN  AIK  LINtS,  INC . 

INTERNATIONAL  AIR  CARGO  SERVICE 

1  MEMORANDUM  TO  SHIPPERS' 

Wet*!  NEW  LOW  RATE— 21c  per  pound 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

7* 

HA  VANA,  CUBA 

CAS  with  its  DIRECT  SINGLE-CARRIER  SERVICE  via 

New  Orleans  Gateway 

to  H«v#na.  Cub*.  BO*  offan  kigk-ipaad  tramportation,  of  graatty  reduced  ratas,  to  vitally  important  to  Amarican  buti- 
boh  «ind  industry.  Direct  day  and  nigkt  tarvica  between  moro  tkan  700  airline  stations,  with  coordinated  rail-air  connec¬ 
tion*  to  23.000  ©ff-airlineVtie*. 

AIR  EXPRESS  end  coordinated  r*iL*»r  rate*  to  tho  NEW  ORLEANS  GATEWAY  include  pidc-gp  and  delivery  service  with 
no  additional  cost  for  spatial  pick-up  and  spatial  dd ivory.  FOR  DETAILS  CALL  THE  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
or  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES. 

CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES  will  act  as  agant  for  shipper  in  forwarding  shipments  bayond  Havana  to 
South  A  marie*  n.  Cantral  American,  African  or  Middle  East  damnations  via  connacting  air  carriers.  Charge  wiN  ba  batad 
on  CIS  air  cargo  rata  to  Havana  and  rata  of  connacting  carriar  to  dastination. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Information  containad  Wain  is  Issued  for  tKa  purposa  of  aiding  shippers  in  the  praparation  of  documants  to  ba  fumitbad 
by  them  when  forwarding  sbipmanti  in  intamational  sarvica.  In  ordar  to  avoid  da lays  rasulting  from  insufficient  and  im- 
propar  documants.  it  it  important  tkat  the  skippar  fumisk  to  tka  racaiving  agant  ail  documants  property  executed  in 
accordanca  witk  tka  instructions  containad  Wain.  U.  S.  Skip  par's  Export  Declaration  and  Export  Ucansas.  wkan  nacatsiry. 
ara  taguirad  by  U.  S.  Customs  at  tka  intnmationd  airport  prior  to  asportation  of  skipmant.  Commarcid  Invoicas,  Con¬ 
sular  Invoicas.  Cartificatas  of  Origin,  and  Import  Licenses,  ara  rag ui rad  by  tka  govammants  of  foraign  coun trios  to  wkick 
skipmants  ara  contignad.  Al  skipmants  taedvad  at  intamational  airport  of  dapartura  without  sufficiant  documants  wil 
ba  kdd  ponding  racaipt  of  sama. 

at  keek*.  map,  ck«rti  m*4  prmpkMi  ky  U. 

S.  Gavaramaat  aHicn  ta  Meig*  CWarias  ar  gewereei—t 
n^WUmimH 

Skpwiih  d  military  aaW  aaaal  sgppl**  —4  *gdpm*d  fa 
tka  an  af  U.  S.  mitHmry  —4  aaval  f areas  sUil. 

IXtOffT  UCINSHi  Ova  ta  tka  aavta  J»*rtafa  Im  tkk  saawtry  d  aar* 
♦aia  sa— dHin,  tka  Cmwamt  mtri<t»  tka  aapertatien  d 
m*#y  tlssnt  —4  kinds  d  mntwrisk  aalaw  eceempnmwd  ky  aa 
bpert  Lkamw.  It  m  tka  raspa—ikffity  ml  tka  skippar  ta  —eve*  tkis 

•ir  a^a  f ..  H  J  ■t.‘  —  —  —  —  ^  r  ^  ^  4L.  -  a-*  -  * 

Haas  a*  avpart  trdfi*  may  ka  fad  la  tka  Cswprakr— ira  bpert 
SekaduU.  wkiak  may  ka  sswfal  at  a  cast  d  2k  tkreegk  tka 
Sapt.  d  DaeswssH.  Gev’t  Prietiag  Office.  Wasklftan.  D.  C. 


0.  s.  tMmrs  ixFoar  orcuuMnoar  (im*w  rne-v) 

bp art  Daaiaratiaa  «*  geedmp6««ta  (feer  capias)  meet  «c<amp«*y 
tapuntias  MMt  U  Is  14  ar  type— Ittee 

Original  me*  ka  ngeed  ky  tka  skippar  ar  kit  aatkari— d  agent 
Oa  ski  pasts #»  ky  air  H  it  act  ssissstry  tkat  tka  bptrt  Daaiaratiaa 
ka  nr  ara  ta  kdara  a  aatary  pakfta  ar  Oapety  CalUttar  d 


beep*  at  atM  kalee*.  U.  S.  bpart  Daaiaratiaa  ant 
al  skipmatts  Irrtsptftiat  d  doMtalitt  ar  ragdramaa tt  d  feral yn 


far  Csataltr  I  await  at.  Camnartial  law  t  teas.  Impart 
lleeatat  d  CeHlfWatas  d  Origin. 

la  tka  omits  d  tkata  DetUratieat.  tka  skipptr  mwt  fwraltk 
Ml  iafarmatiaa  ragans*ad  aa  tka  feae  tkarad.  Lai.  skippiag  wnlgkt, 
aaaspWta  lodpltt  d  mankaadim.  lakdtla  I  aamnadity  waksn. 
at«.  Skipmanti  reaaiwad  witfcaat  bpart  Datlarafiaat  pm  party  pra* 
p arid  wH  aat  ka  permitted  ta  ka  at  part  ad  fr#m  tka  cam*  try  ky 
tka  U.  S.  Cast* ait.  Separata  Daalaratiaat  'sunt  ka  prepared  far 
atarckadlta  cewered  ky  Spaalfc  Liaaata  tad  awrektedite  tawarad 
ky  Ganaraf  Lictatt. 

“bpart  Decleretieet  are  aat  ragairad  aa: 

,  Skipmaats  d  afflca  fereitere.  t get psat at  aad  sappfias  ta  U. 
S.  Geweremeet  affxas  far  tka  amlatiwa  ata  d  sack  effites 

a|  Mo^artv  I  a 

paiomwan  ps  V ■  ^aPWi  TT  »^p  o*tw 

playaas  af  U.  S.  Gawammant  afflaas  far  tka  eiclatiwe  asa 
d  seek  aaspbyat 


DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED  BY  CUBA 

A  COMMERCIAL  INVOICE  In  dvpllctrt*  by  Nw 

accompany  al  skipmanti  to  tka 
country  of  Cuba 

A  CERTIHCATE  OF  ORIGIN  most  accompany  skipmants 
containing  ‘‘assantiai  oils'* 
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11435 

CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES,  INC. 

301  Prado 
Havana,  Cuba 
Telephone  A-3666 

INTERNATIONAL  AIR  CARGO  SERVICE 
MEMORANDUM  TO  SHIPPERS 

Concerning  Consular  and  other  documents 
to  be  furnished  by  shippers  and  to  accompany 
shipments  imported  through  the  New  Orleans 
Gateway  into  the  United  States  via  CHI¬ 
CAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIRLINES 

Note:  Regular  daily  scheduled  Air  Cargo  Service  to  the 
New  Orleans  Gateway  and  Central  and  Midwestern 
States  via  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR 
LINES  direct,  one-carrier  service  now  available. 

Air  cargo  delivery  service  will  be  provided  when 
requested  by  the  shipper  or  consignee.  This  service 
is  available  during  business  hours  on  all  cities  served 
by  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES. 

Rates  appearing  herein  indicate  the  economy  of  this 
service. 

Issued  November  19,  1946 


W.  L.  Scott 
Special  Representative 
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12453  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Exclusive  Cargo-  Schedule 
Effective  December  10,  1946 
C-47  Equipment 


Read  Down 

Read  Up 

3:45  A 

(CSX) 

Lv 

Chicago 

Ar 

2:30 

A  (CST) 

5:30  A 

Ar 

St.  Louis 

Lv 

12 :45 

A 

5:45  A 

Lv 

St.  Louis 

Ar 

12:30 

A 

7:30  A 

Ar 

Memphis 

Lv 

10:45 

P 

8:00  A 

Lv 

Memphis 

Ar 

6:22 

P 

F 

Paducah 

F 

9:42  A 

Ar 

Evansville 

Lv 

4:40 

P 

9:57  A 

Lv 

Evansville 

Ar 

4:25 

P 

10:52  A 

Ar 

Indianapolis 

Lv 

3:30 

P 

11:07  A 

(CSX) 

Lv 

Indianapolis 

Ar 

3:13 

P  (CST) 

F 

Fort  Wayne 

F 

F 

Toledo 

F 

1:50  P 

(EST) 

Ar 

Detroit 

Lv 

2:30 

P  (EST) 

F — Fla?:  Stop. 

Five  days  per  week,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Legal  Holidays. 
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12454  CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN 

AIR  LINES,  INC. 

Record  of  Air  Express  Carried 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . . 

1945  . . 


1946 — January .  $12,351.72 

February  .  10,212.11 

March  .  13,754.70 

April  .  13,732.53 

May  . .  15,028.66 

June _ _ - .  9,327.23 

July  _  13,777.32 

August  _ 17,334.60 

September  .  20,305.66 

October  .  25,781.27 


Projected  Annual  Total 


$  941.571 

5,269.17 
7,420.94 
13,904.07 
13,813.23 
19,556.80 
24,904.28 
33,581.30 
62,309.10 
96,665.50 
107,245.02 
169,395.93 


182,141.07 


1  Seven  months  only. 

Source :  Company  Records. 


CHICAGO  AWD  SOVTHHW  AIR  LIKES.  IHC 
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CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  LINES,  INC 

CHART  SHOWING  INCREASE  OF 
AIR  FREIGHT  REVENUE 
AUGUST  THROUGH  DECEMBER 
1946 


SEPT  OCT  NOV  I 

-  24  A- 
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CHICAGO  a;©  southern  AIR  LINES,  INC. 


SUFPHT'EHT.Urr  CARGO  SPACE  DATA  FURNISHED  AT  REQUEST  OF  COUNSEL 


DC-4  AIRCRAFT 


Compartment 

dumber 

Capacity- 

Volume 

Capacity- 

*7eight 

Size  of 
Opening 

1 

72  Cu.Ft. 

2100  Lb. 

6l"x2l£" 

2 

45 

10<Xi 

6l"x21A" 

Aux* 

30 

790 

6l"x2lA" 

3 

61 

730 

_<6"x30" 

4 

92 

1100 

36"x30" 

5 

66 

300 

36"x30" 

6 

44 

520 

36"x30rt 

7 

66  _ 

300 

36"x30" 

Total 

476  Cu.Ft. 

7340*  Lb. 

DC-3  ArSlAFT 

Compartment 

Capacity-  Capacity- 

. Sise  of 

Number 

Volume  ’./eight 

Opening 

2 

3 

4 

5 


35  Cu.Ft. 

750  Lb 

50 

500 

50 

500 

156 

.1500  .. 

23  3A"x21  3A"  or 
50"xl7i" 
36£"x2lA" 

3oinx21A» 

36i"x21i" 


Total 


291  Cu.Ft.  3250  Lb. 


♦  -  Less  than  3110  Lb*,  as  given  i*  testimony,  because  one  small 
compartment  blocked  out  for  engineering  purposes* 


Air  Freight  Case,  Docket  No.  310,  et  al 


Map  of  Present  Routes 
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Exhibit  No.  CAL-2 


San  Antonio 
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12468  Continental  Exhibit  CAL-2-9 


Exhibit  Ho.  CAL-3 
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Continental  Exhibit  CAL-2-9 


Exhibit  No.  C/IL-4 


Continental*  s  Pro sent 
_  Junction  Points 


Danvor,  Colorado. 

Topoka,  Kansas 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Tic hit a,  Kansas 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Puoblo,  Colorado 
Albuquerque ,  Sew  Mexico 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Big  Spring,  Toxas 
San  tagolo,  Toxas 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Lubbock,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Braniff,  Mid- 


Continent 


Othor  Carriers  Certificated  to 
Servo  Junction  Points  _ 


Braniff,  Monarch,  United,  Festein 
Braniff,  TTA 

Braniff,  Mid-Continent,  TTA 
Braniff,  TO* 

American,  Braniff,  Mid-Continent 

Braniff,  Monarch 

Braniff,  Monarch 

Monarch,  TTA 

American 

American 

Pionoer 

Braniff,  Eastern 
Braniff,  Pioneer 
Braniff 

American,  Braniff 


Source  i  Certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  of  the  carriers 
listed 
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Exhibit  Ho.  CAL-5 
(Page  1  of  2  pages) 


AUt  FREIGHT  CARRIED  BT  CONTINENTAL  BETWEEN 

- erras  m  iTsmvar - 

January-S opt ember ,  19iiS 
A.  Online  Air  Freight 


in 


in 


111 


Ikl 


p^liV 

Between  * 

And 

Weight 
( Pounds } 

CAL 

Revenue 

i 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

38,636 

03,237.79 

2 

Kansas  City 

Colorado  Springs 

2U,086 

2,053.85 

3 

Kansas  City 

Pueblo 

1U,330 

1,291*.  08 

2* 

San  Antonio 

El  Paso 

2,950 

21*9.28 

5 

Denver 

Albuquerque 

3,192 

220.25 

6 

Tulsa 

Hobbs 

1,521* 

112.06 

7 

Denver 

Tulsa 

1,096 

98.71* 

3 

Denver 

Hobbs 

978 

83.75 

9 

Denver 

El  Paso 

877 

87.11* 

10 

Denver 

Wichita 

932 

85.71 

11 

Denver 

San  Antonio 

627 

81*.69 

12 

Tulsa 

Big  Spring 

737 

71.59 

13 

Tulsa 

Wichita 

1,539 

51.1*9 

21* 

Denver 

Colorado  Springs 

1,533 

50.56 

15 

Wichita 

El  Paso 

31*0 

39.1*1* 

16 

Denver 

Santa  Fe 

1*27 

33.90 

17 

Denver 

Midland 

219 

31.22 

18 

Denver 

Oklahoma  City 

3U* 

27.66 

i? 

Denver 

Lubbock 

173 

21*.  87 

20 

Denver 

Topeka 

20? 

19.76 

21 

Wichita  Falls 

Hobbs 

1*27 

19.13 

22 

Tulsa. 

Lubbock 

273 

16.55 

23 

Denver 

Dodge  City 

199 

11*.  95 

21* 

Tulsa 

Pueblo 

16L 

12.38 

25 

El  Paso 

Albuquerque 

170 

11.32 

26 

Denver 

Pueblo 

239 

10.22 

27 

Wichita  Falls 

Garden  City 

116 

9.80 

28 

Big  Spring 

Albuquerque 

11*9 

9.53 

29 

Santa  Fe 

El  Paso 

121* 

3.36 

30 

El  Paso 

San  Angelo 

118 

8.36 

31 

Midland 

Dodge  City 

56 

S.31 

32 

Tulsa 

Carlsbad 

75 

6.89 

33 

San  Angelo 

Midland 

201* 

6.1*3 

31* 

Denver 

Hutchinson 

73 

6.17 

35 

El  Paso 

Hobbs 

125 

6.00 

36 

Denver 

Big  Spring 

31* 

5.08 

37 

Tulsa 

Wichita  Falls 

101 

5.02 

38 

Denver 

La  Junta 

158 

1*.98 

39 

San  Antonio 

Midland 

32 

l*.9l* 

Big  Spring 

Roswell 

116 

3.65 

2*1 

La  Junta 

Kansas  City 

hi 

3.22 

U2  . 

San  Antonio 

Pueblo 

21* 

3.15 

2*2 

Tulsa 

San  Angelo 

2' 

3.15 

2*3 

El  Paso 

Roswell 

36 

3.02 

1*2* 

Pueblo 

El  Paso 

23 

2.91 

hh 

Denver 

Roswell 

2 

2.91 

2*5 

Albuquerque 

San  Angelo 

18 

2.16 

1*S 

Wichita  Falls 

El  Paso 

11 

2.16 

2*6 

San  Antonie 

San  Angelo 

50 

1.83 

U7 

Wichita  Falls 

Lubbock 

1*1 

1.75 

1*3 

Lubbock 

Oklahoma  City 

18 

1.1*9 

19 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa 

10 

1.26 

50 

ItLdland 

Carlsbad 

3 

1.16 

50 

RosWcll 

Midland 

6 

1.16 

50 

Topeka 

Hutchinson 

8 

1*16 

Sub-Total 

HH 

08. 171*. 39 
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Exhibit  No.  C^L-5 
(Page  2  of  2  pages) 


AIR  FREIGHT  CARRIED  BY  CONTHIEOTAL  BETWEEN 

- egiK5"o?HK  raufes - 

Jcuiuary-Septembcr  t  191:6 


B.  Interline  Air  Freight 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 

Rank 

(By  Revenue) 

.  Between 

And 

■Kggaaj 

CAL] 

Revenue 

i 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

19,088 

;i,678.J 

a 

2 

Albuquerque 

San  Antonio 

5,U93 

526.7 

a 

3 

Albuquerque 

Pueblo 

U,li70 

197-4 

)6 

U 

Colorado  Springs 

Kansas  City 

2,639 

191;.  i 

\2 

5 

Denver 

Albuquerque 

2,750 

173-4 

)0 

6 

Denver 

V/ichita 

710 

U5J 

.5 

7 

Denver 

Colorado  Springs 

1,089 

37. Q 

)0 

3 

Kansas  City 

Las  Vogas 

U08 

36.fi 

17 

9 

Albuquerque 

El  Paso 

1,095 

3U  .3 

il 

10 

Wichita  * 

Tulsa 

1,028 

32.^ 

13 

11 

La  Junta 

Kansas  City 

309 

22.  6 

1 

12 

Santa  Fc 

Albuquerque 

1,253 

21. 5 

5 

13 

Wichita  Falls 

Wichita 

383 

20.7 

0 

Hi 

Albuquerque 

Colorado  Springs 

262 

15.32 

15 

Santa  Fe 

Kansas  City 

136 

lh.i 

9 

16 

Albuquerque 

Roswell 

hlh 

12.3 

15 

17 

Denver 

Pueblo 

27U 

9.5 

|9 

13 

Kansas  City 

Pueblo 

87 

8.5 

3 

19 

Kansas  City 

Hutchinson 

267 

S.h 

Is 

20 

Hobbs 

Wichita 

U6 

5.2 

1 

21 

Denver 

Garden  City 

53 

22 

Denver 

Tulsa 

h0 

3.6 

0 

23 

Wichita 

Hutchinson 

102 

3-1; 

B 

2'u 

Kansas  City 

Topeka 

2m 

3.3 

■$ 

25 

Wichita 

Garden  City 

5U 

1.9 

i9i 

26 

Albuquerque 

San  Angelo 

lii 

1.6 

h 

27 

Kansas  City 

Tulsa 

39 

1.2 

i 

28 

Albuquerque 

Carlsbad 

16 

1.0 

£ _ 

Sub-Total 

' 

U2,733 

03,111.21 

Grand  Total 

1U,356 

511, 285.6 j 

Percentage  Distribution  of  .Hr  Freight  Carried  by  Continental 


Weight 

Revenue 

Pcrcont  Online 

69.77% 

72.1i32 

Percent  Interline 

30.232 

27.572 

100.002 

100.002 

Source:  Continental  Air  Linos1  Traffic  Department  Records 
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Exhibit  No.  CAL-6 


AIR  FREIGHT  HAS  BS?’  CARRIED  BY  CONTINEyTAL  TO 
AND  FROM  7?r°;  FOLLOWING  INTERLINE  POINTS 


January-Soptember  1946 


Lino 

_£°± 

City 

Lino 

No. 

City 

I 

Albany,  New  York 

17 

Long  Beach,  California 

2 

Billings,  Fontana 

18 

Los  Angoles,  California 

3 

But  to,  Montana 

15 

Newark,  New  Jo r soy 

4 

Caspor,  Wyoming 

20 

Now  York,  New  York 

5 

Choyonne,  Wyoming 

21 

Oakland, • California 

6 

Chicago,  Illinois 

22 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

i 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

23 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

8 

Columbus,  Ohio 

24 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

9 

Dayton,  Ohio 

25 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 

10 

Dotroit,  ilichigan 

26 

San  Francisco,  California 

11 

Fresno,  California 

27 

Shoridan,  Wyoming 

12: 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

28 

South  Bond,  Indiana 

13 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

29 

St*  Louis,  Missouri 

H 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

30 

Toledo,  Ohio 

15 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

31 

Washington,  D*  C. 

16 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

32 

Winslow,  Arizona 

Source 


Continental  Air  Linos*  Traffic  Department  Records 
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Exhibit  Ko.  CAL-7 

COaPDITIES  THICH  HAVE  BEEM  CABP.ISD  BY  CO;rriH3rrAL  I?!  AIR  FREIGHT  SERVICE  j 

January-Septeinbor,  19U6 


Line  No.  _ Coccaodity _  Line  Ho.  _ Coianodity 


1 

Advertising  displays  and  panels 

58 

Iron  lung 

2 

Airplane  parts  and  equipment 

3 

Aluminum  ware 

59 

Jewelry 

U 

Asparagus 

5 

Auto  parts 

60 

Legal  documents 

6 

Axle  shafts 

61 

Luggage 

7 

Baby  chicks 

62 

Magazines 

8 

Batteries 

63 

Meat 

9 

Belting 

6U 

Medical  supplios 

10 

Belts 

65 

Menus 

11 

Binoculars 

66 

Mushrooms 

12 

Biological s 

13 

Blueprints 

67 

Name  plates 

Hi 

Body  (baby) 

68 

Notions 

15 

Books 

16 

Brake  parts 

69 

Office  equipment 

17 

Bread 

70 

Oil  field  equipment 

13 

Brushes 

71 

Oranges 

19 

Buffalo  neat 

72 

Papers 

20 

Camera  equipment 

73 

Poaches 

21 

Canned  neats 

7k 

Pencil  nibs  and  parts 

22 

Cantaloupes 

75 

Penicillin  ^ 

23 

Castings 

76 

Personnel  effects 

24 

Cello 

77 

Photographic  equipment 

25 

Cloth 

78 

Photographs 

26 

Clothing 

79 

Powdered  paint 

27 

Communications  equipment 

80 

Pressure  regulators 

20 

Compressor 

81 

Pump  parts 

29 

Copper  Tdre 

30 

Cosmetics 

82 

Radiators 

31 

Cotton  goods 

83 

Radio  parts 

32 

Cultivator 

8U 

Rubber  belting 

85 

Rubber  hose 

33 

Discs 

* 

3U 

Dogs 

86 

Samples 

35 

Dresses 

87 

Sears-Roebuck  miscellaneous 

36 

Dried  fruits 

shipments 

37 

Drill  bits 

88 

Seeds 

38 

Drugs 

89 

Shipping  tags 

39 

Dry  goods 

90 

Shoes 

91 

Slot  cutter 

U0 

Edifonos 

92 

Sporting  goods 

k 1 

Electrical  equipment  aid  cables 

93 

Stationery 

U2 

Engine  and  machine  parts 

9U 

Strawberries 

95 

Surveying  instruments 

U3 

Fan  parts 

hh 

Films 

96 

Telephone  equipment 

U5 

Fish 

97 

Tires 

U6 

Fishing  tacklo 

93 

Tools 

17 

Fixtures 

99 

Toys 

U8 

Flcwors 

100 

Transformers 

h9 

Frozen  foods 

101 

Tubes 

50 

.Fruit  (miscellaneous) 

102 

Turkeys 

51 

Fruit  juices 

103 

Typewriters 

52 

Furniture 

53 

Furs 

104 

Vacuum  cleaners 

105 

Vegetables 

5U 

Hardware 

55 

Hatches 

106 

Wax  paper 

56 

Hosiery 

107 

Window  regulators 

57 

Household  appliances 

108 

X-ray  equipment 

Source: 

Continental  Air  Linos t  Traffic  Department  Records 

I 
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inhibit  ..c.  CAL- 3 


Lr:£C,  :rc. 

EXri  COS  TCF-MIIFS  AhT)  FREIGHT  tqiumilrs 
January-Scptembcr,  19L6 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)  • 

J 

i  ! 

Express 

Express  and  Freight 

»  ,  1^* 

; 

•  •  -  •  ' 
i 

i  i 

1 

■ 

BBHSmI 

Ton-Miles 

mm 

Ton-Miles 

■ES^SP 

I  : 

[January,  19u6 

3,803 

100 

665 

100 

1,168 

100 

*>  1 

[February,  19L6 

3,623 

95 

315 

52 

3,973 

89 

3  | 

jliarch,  19L6 

6,00? 

153 

1,318 

193 

7,327 

161 

•* 

April,  1916 

1,513 

120 

1,167 

175 

5,715 

128 

5 

1916 

6,266 

165 

3,772 

567 

10,038 

225 

5 

June,  19L6 

1,626 

122 

3,185 

521 

3,111 

182 

7 

i 

Cuiy,  1516 

6,358 

167 

6,1*31* 

968 

12,792 

286 

ft 

aujuu*,  19u6 

5,907 

155 

3,923 

1,313 

11,835 

332 

9  i 

(September,  191:6 

| 

5,339 

155 

10,628 

1,598 

16,517 

370 

Ten-Miles 


Sources:  Data  for  January-- July,  19U6,  were  from  the  Recurrent  Reports  of 

Mileage  and  Traffic  Data,  Economic  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Data  for  Aug  us  t-Cept  ember,  19U6,  were  from  Continental  Air  Lines’ 
Accounting  Department  Records 
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Exhibit  No.  CAL-9 


C0I.TIH5i.TAL  AIR  LINES.  INC  ■ 
Express  Revenue  and  Freight  Revenue 


Januory-September 

,  191(6 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

Line 

Month 

Express 

Freight 

No. 

Revenue 

Revenue 

1 

January,  19^6 

31,659.2U 

0233.68 

2 

February,  19ii6 

l,ii8U.5U 

109.39 

3 

Liar  eh,  191(6 

2,259.20 

i(23.  la 

h 

April,  19U6 

1,725.1(8 

37l(.3U 

5 

Hay,  1916 

2,227.51 

1,2U7.69 

6 

June,  191i6 

1,250,1(6 

1,155.21 

7 

July,  19L6 

2,555.81( 

l,83U.Uo 

8 

August,  19U6 

2,295.U8 

2,681.6U 

9 

September,  19^6 

2.359.38 

3.123.16 

Nine  Months 1  Total 

017,317.13 

[  011, 232. 92* 

*  This  total  is  052*71  less  than  the  grand  total  shorn  on  page  2  of 
Exhibit  CAL-5,  column  L,  since  adjustments  or  refunds  in  that  amount 
wore  not  considered  in  tabulating  the  detail  revenue  by  pairs  of 
cities* 


i 

i 


Sources:  Data  for  January-July,  19L6,  were  from  the  Recurrent  Reports  of 
Financial  Data,  Economic  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Data  for  August— September,  19li6,  were  from  Continental  Air  Lines  j 
Accounting  Department  Records 
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C.A.3.  Docket 

Ho.  810  st  al.  DAL  Exhibit,  Page  2, 

DELTA  AIR  LINES 


POINTS  S7RVED  3T  DELTAS  .*.IR  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

All  of  the  points  on  the  Delta  system  and  the  surrounding  communities, 
as  shown  below,  are  provided  with  direot  Delta  air  freight  service, 
through  the  cities  underscored,  complete  with  pick-up  and  delivery 
service. 


AJAR  AM  A 

GEORGIA 

Avondale 

Atlanta 

Bessemer 

A  rkwri  g  ht  (  C  ounty ) 

Birmingham 

Armour 

Birmingham  AA  Base 

Augusta 

Boy Is s 

Avondale  Station 

Brighton 

Brookhaven 

Dolomite 

Brookwood  Station 

E.  Birmingham 

Brunswick 

East  Thomas 

(Shamblee 

Ins ley 

Chattahoochee 

Era 

(County) 

Fairfield 

College  Park 

Gate  City 

Decatur 

Grmssalli 

Doraville 

Hollywood(  County) 

East  Lake 

Homewood 

East  Point 

McAdory 

Egan  Park 

Mias 

Enory  University 

Mineral  Springs 

Ft.  McPherson 

Ho.  Birmingham 

Hapevillo 

Oxaoor 

Kirkwood 

Phoonixvillo 

Ormewood  Station 

Pioneer 

Savannah 

Pratt  City 

Soottdale 

Rosedals 

Sea  Island  Beech 

Sayre ton 

Tarrant  City 

Thomas 

St.  Simon  Island 

West  End 

Westfield 

ILLINOIS 

Woodlawn 

Alsip 

Woodward 

Argo 

Wylam 

Bedford  Park 
Berwyn 

Blue  Islazid 

FLORIDA 

Burnham 

Calumet  City 

Atlantic  Beach 

Chicago 

Arlington 

^Hioago  Heights 

Avondale 

Cioero 

Coo oa nut  Grove 

Clearing 

Coral  Gables 

Dolton 

Hileah  Park 

Elmwood  Park 

Jacks  onville 

Foroatviaw 

•Jacksonville  Beach 

Hawthorne 

Mayport 

Line  o  Inwood 

Miami 

Niles 

iiaad  Beach 

Oak  Lawn 

Miami  Shores  Villago  Oak  Park 

Miami  Springs 

Park  Ridge 

Neptune  Beaoh 

Riverdnle 

Panama  Gardens 

River  Grove 

Ponte  Vedra  Beach 

Ik  okio 

Riverside 

Stioknoy 

San  Pablo 

Summit 

Silver  Bluff 

Wire ton 

So.  Jacksonville 


INDIANA 

OHIO 

East  Chioago 

Addyston 

Hammond 

Amber  ley 

Indiana  Harbor 

Bridgetown 

Whiting 

Cheviot 

KENTUCKY 

Cincinnati 
£Tu£F~ — 
Elmwood.  Plaoe 

Bellevue 

Groosback 

Lock  land 

Brent 

Mariemont 

Bromley 

No. College. Hill 

Constance 

Norwood 

Covington 

Red  Bank 

Dayton 

St.  Bernard 

Fort  Thomas 

Silvorton 

Ludlow 

Newport 

Twylorsport 

LOUISIANA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Arcadia 

Charleston 

Addis 

Columbia 
r  Converse 

Alexandria 

Greenville 

Baton  Rou^e 

Sawthbrno  Sch.  of 

Bossier  dity 

Aeronautios 

Gentilly 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Grotna 

North  Augusta 

Harahan 

North  Charleston 

Harvey 

Pncolet  Mills 

Jofforson 

Spartanburg 

McDonoghville 

West  Coliinbia 

Marrero 

m 

Metcrle 

Milne burg 

TENNESSEE 

Monroo 

Hew  Orloans 

Alcoa 

finovillo 

Fountain  City 

Port  AUon 

Knoxville 

Shreveport 

Maryvilio 

Shrewsbury 
Spanish  Fort 

West  Mcajroo 

TEXAS 

Viostwogo 


Dallas 
Eagle  Ford 
MISSISSIPPI  Fort  Worth 


highland  Park 


Jackson 

Oak  Cliff 

Uorldlan 

Tyler 

bnivorsity  Park 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

as  he  vi  l'lo -Renders  onville 
Craggy 
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C.A.B*  Docket 

Ho*  810  ot  al.  DAL  Exhibit,  Pago 


DELTA  AIR  LINES 

UNUSED  SPACE  ON  •  CERTAIN  DELTA 
FLIGHTS  IN  JULY  1946* 


The  figures  shown  bo  Ion  represent  tho  totr.l  unusod  space, 
measured  in  terms  of  pounds,  on  flight*  operated  botwoon 
terminal  points  in  July,  1946s 


From  Atlanta 

to  Chicago 

From  Chiocg 

o  to  Atlanta 

Total  Both  Ways  j 

Flight  206 

239,854 

Flight  207 

280,586 

602 

302,850 

603 

238,624 

604 

263,518 

605 

319,234 

Totals 

806,222 

Totals 

838,244 

1,644,466 

• 

From  Atlanta 

to  Cincinnati 

From  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta 4 

Flight  20 

29 i 978 

Flight  21 

34,430 

i 

22 

37,519 

23 

33,887 

Totals 

67,497 

Total: 

68,317 

135,814 

| 

Prom  Atlanta 

to  Charleston 

From  Cfrirloaton  to  Atlanta 

Flight  50 

52,788 

Flight  51 

25,630 

52 

35,404 

53 

44,400 

Total s 

88,192 

Total: 

70,030 

158,222 

From  Atlanta 

to  Jacksonville 

From  Jacksonville  to  Atlanta 

j 

Flight  10 

50,836 

Flight  15 

30,702 

81,538 

From  Atlanta 

to  Iftanl 

From  Miami 

to  Atlanta 

Flight  8 

24,039 

Flight  7 

19,149 

603 

236,324 

602 

290,438 

605 

351,689 

604 

265,395 

Totals 

612.052 

Totals 

574,982 

1,187,034 

A# 

From  Atlanta 

to  Dallas 

From  Dallas 

to  Atlanta 

Flight  5 

31,630 

Flight  6 

37,567 

7 

15,933 

8 

21,363 

11 

30,762 

10 

26,044 

15 

24,407 

14 

28,218 

101 

298,782 

102 

368,885 

103 

299,422 

112 

262,494 

Totals 

700,936 

Totals 

744,571 

1,445,507 

From  Chicago 

to  Charleston 

From  Charleston  to  Chicago 

Flight  81 

30.813 

Flight  80 

13,860 

83 

21,854 

82 

5,072 

Total 

52,667. 

Total : 

18,932 

71,599 
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C Docket 

lo.  820  et  al.  DAL  Exhibit.  Page  4 

EELTA  AIR  LIKES 


Unused  Space  on  Certain  Doltc 
Flights  in  July*  1946,  Continued* 


Dallas  to  Sew  Orleans  From  New  Orleans  to  Dellas  Total  Both  Ways 


Flight  42 
44 
46 
402 
408 

Total: 


44,326 

40,446 

54,506 

372,896 

378,314 

890,488 


Flight  41 
43 
45 
403 
409 

Total: 


85,359 

38,440 

26,769 

340,766 

308,995 

800,329 


1,690,817 


Fran  Chicago  to  Zliaai 


Flight  71 
73 
603 
605 

Total: 


16,631 

21,523 

220,264 

319,234 

577,652 


From  Mitral  to  Chicago 


Flight  70 
72 
602 
604 

Total: 


17,316 

20,922 

290,438 

2'9,?ZS 

573,011 


1,155,663 


Grand  Total 


7,570,660 
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4349 
Delta 

C.A.B.  Docket 

No.  810  ot  al*  DAL  Exhibit,  Pago  5 

DELTA  AIR  LINES 

DELTA  PERSONNEL  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  r.lR  FREIGHT  AS  OF  AUGUST ,  1946; 


Citios 

Sorvod  By 

Delta 

Personnel  Dovoting 

All  or  Substantial 

Part  of  Time 

To  Solicitation 

Of  Freight^ 

Air 

Freight 

Supervisor^ 

Available  for  Information 

Reserva¬ 

tions 

Agents^ 

City 

Tick* 

Offico 

Agents1 2 * 4 

Station 
Agents  5 

Alexandria, La. 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Ashovillo,N.C. 

1 

3 

4 

Atlanta,  Ga* 

4 

3 

80 

9 

4S 

Augusta,  Ga. 

2 

3 

2 

19 

Baton  Rougo,Lc. 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

2 

3 

10 

4 

15 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

1 

3 

2 

Charleston,  S.C. 

2 

3 

8 

3 

7 

Chicago,  Ill. 

3 

27 

9 

*  19 

Cincinnati  ,Ohio 

3 

3 

18 

7  ' 

17 

Columbia,  3.C. 

2 

3 

2 

11 

Dallas,  Texas 

4  • 

3 

10 

6 

23 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

2 

3 

41 

2 

25 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

1 

3 

6 

Jackson,  Miss. 

2 

3 

10 

5 

19 

Jacks  onvi lie ,Fla . 

3 

3 

6 

2 

13 

Knoxvillo,  Tonn. 

2 

3 

8 

* 

2  ^ 

• 

>  14 

Meridian,  Miss. 

1 

3 

■ 

4 

Miami,  Fin. 

4 

3 

19 

10 

17 

Monroe,  La. 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Now  Orleans,  La- 

3 

3 

15 

5 

13 

Savannah,  Gr. 

2 

3 

3 

13 

Shreveport,  La. 

3 

3 

14 

5 

17 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 

1 

3 

4 

Tylor,  Texas 

1 

3 

2 

54 

75 

266 

82 

324 

In  addition 

to 

tho  above,  there  are 

attached  to  tho  traffic 

staff  of 

the 

Gonoral  Offices 

in  Atlanta  4  persona  devoting  all 

of  their 

time  and  6 

persona  devoting  part  of  their  time 

to  cargo  sales 

promotion. 

1,  Piatriot  Traffic  Manager,  City  Traffic  Mnnagor,  Traffic  Rspreaontati ve. 
Cargo  Traffic  Representative,  Station  Manager* 

2.  Three  ranking  reservations  personnel  in  oaoh  offico# 

3*  Reservations  poraonnol,  minus  tho  throo  ranking  shown  in  2* 

4,  City  Ticket  Offico  poraonnol  oxolusive  of  thoao  shown  in  1* 

5.  Operations  and  Field  Ticket  Offico  poraonnol* 
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12484  Delta 


DELTA  AIR  LINES 

C.A.B.  DCXXST  DAL  EXHIBIT  -  1  £ 

Ko.  810  et  *1 


R5PR0DUCH)  BELOW  ARE  SAMPLE  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  DELTA'S 
AIR  FREIGHT  SERVICE,  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED. 


Noth  paper  Ad 


STA  RTtNC 
AUG  1 yn 


SSSkst 


able  an  an  scheduled  Delta  _ 

fllrbtaAlppcrUtoHdiportratae  .  . 

are  as  be  as  21  cents  a  too-  hmksi  ptCKHip 

mile.  Casts  aienn  iees  than  .  j..« 

hah  altr  express.  If  desired.  0110  °€inrc,T* 


Delta  can  provide  shippers  with 
plch-oj»  and  d ahvery  service. 

Hates  are  from  23-poond  mls^l-  * 
msxm  to  fan  plane  Tear 
shipment  thee  on  first  _ 
ftr  flicht— no  walttn*  fora  fan 
carro  load. 

C-H  Air 

PArkway  7177 

•r  Alt  W, 


"Traffic  World"  Ad 


FOR  SHIPMENTS  SOUTH 


1. 


2. 


1.  APPEARED  ONE  OR  MORE  TIMES  IN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  EVER! 

Cl IT  DELTA  PRESENTLY  SERVES. 

2.  APPEARS)  AS  FULL  PAGE  ADVERTISOIENT  ON  INSIDE  FRONT 
COVER  OF  "TRAFFIC  WORLD"  (NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  NEWS¬ 
MAGAZINE)  IN  ISSUE  OF  AUGUST  10,  1946. 
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12493 


Delta  Tariff 


C.  A.  B.  No.  3 


r~ 


DELTA  AIR  LINES.  INC 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  2 


Naming 


LOCAL  AIRPORT-TO-AIRPORT  GENERAL 

COMMODITY  RATES 


Applicable  to 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


AIR  FREIGHT 

Between 

Point*  In  the  State*  of 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 


Ohio 

South  Carolina 


PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY  RATES  AND  CHARGES 


Oorerned,  except  a*  otherwise  provided  herein,  bp  Delta  Air  lines.  Inc.  Air  TTeifht  Tariff  lfo.  1,  0.  A  B.  Kq.  2 
nyniny  Role*.  Regulations  and  Charges.  supplement*  thereto  and  wee— tve  issues  thereof. 


ISSUED  JULY  5,  1346 


EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  15,  ^$46 


Issued  by: 

LAIGH  C.  PARKER,  Vice  President 

Municipal  Airport 
ATLA1CTA,  OA. 


rmmT*m+  *TM«TA. 
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Delta  Tariff 


Shr«Tfport,L« 


333231  23333  88388  88B88  88388  88BP8  66388  mSS  88388  28B38  8838 
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Delta  Tariff 


DSLTA  AIR.  LINK,  INC.-AIR  FRSICRT  TARIFF  NO.t 


4354 


12498 


Delta  Tariff 


D6LTA  AIK  Wjljg  TAMP*  N0.2 


1ECTI0M  t 

TABLES  OF  AIRPORT-TO-AIRPORT  MMERAL  COMO  ITT  BATES  AMD  CHARMS 
(for  AwllcitlM  of  Mt«  Scale  NM.,lif«r  to  S«eti«  1) 


PART  A*- 

ow 

L  FOR  SHIPMENTS 

OF  ff 

POUNDS 

AMD  M 

0 

SCALE  SUMS 

OS 

E3 

MM 

EM 

EM 

■a 

11 

13 

IS 

17 

If 

El 

23 

B 

27 

1!2mm£ 

ao 

12.82 

13.68 

14.74 

15-80 

18.86 

17.92 

1  9.98 

H0.04 

$11.10 

$12.16 

$13-22 

$14228 

80 

81 

2.85 

3.72 

4.79 

5-87 

6.94 

8.02 

9.09 

10.16 

11-23 

12-31 

13-38 

14-46 

81 

I  82 

2.87 

3.78 

4.85 

5.94 

7.02 

8.11 

9.19 

10-28 

11-37 

12-46 

13.54 

14.63 

15-71 

82 

i  85 

2.70 

3-80 

4.90 

6.00 

7.10 

8-20 

9  JO 

10-40 

11.50 

12-80 

13.70 

14.80 

15.90 

83 

84 

2.73 

3-84 

4-95 

6.07 

7.18 

8.30  , 

9.40 

10-52 

11.63 

12.75 

13.86 

14  .97 

16.06 

84 

85 

2.75 

3.88 

5.01 

6.14 

7226 

0-39 

9.51 

10.84 

*11.76 

12-80 

14-02 

15.15 

16.27 

85 

,  « 

2.78 

3.92 

5-06 

6.20 

7.34  8.48  . 

9.82 

10.78 

11-90 

13-04 

14.17 

15-32 

If  -45 

06 

57 

2.81 

3.96 

5.11 

6.27 

7.42  8.57 

9.72 

10.88 

12.03 

13-18 

14253 

15-49 

16.64 

87 

98 

2-83 

4.00 

5.18 

6-33 

7-50 

8.87 

9.53 

11-00 

12.16 

13-33 

14.49 

15.66 

16.82 

88 

90 

2.86 

4.04 

5-22 

6-40 

7.58 

8.78 

9.93 

11.12 

12-29 

13-48 

14.85 

15-83 

17.01 

89 

90 

2.80 

4.08 

5-27 

6-47 

7.88 

8.85 

10.04 

11-24 

12-43 

13-82 

14.81 

16-01 

17.20 

90 

91 

2.91 

4.12 

3.32 

6.53 

7.73 

8-94 

10.15 

11.36 

12.58 

13.77 

14.97 

16-16 

17.38 

91 

92 

2-94 

4.16 

5.38 

6.80 

7.81 

9.04 

10.25 

11-48 

12.89 

13.91 

15.13 

16.35 

17.57 

92 

95 

2-96 

4.20 

5-43 

6.87 

7.89 

9.13 

10.36 

11-59 

12-82 

14.08 

15-29 

16-52 

17.75 

93 

94 

2.90 

4-34 

5.48 

6.73 

7.97 

9J22 

10-48 

11.71 

12.98 

14-21 

15-45 

16.70 

17.94 

94 

96 

3.02 

4-28 

5-54 

8.80 

8.06 

9-32 

10-57 

11.83 

13-09 

14.36 

15-81 

16-87 

18.12 

96 

96 

3-04 

4-52 

5-30 

6.86 

8.13 

9.41 

10-68 

11.96 

13-22 

14-50 

15.76 

17.04 

18-31 

96 

97 

3-07 

4.36 

5-84 

6-33 

8.21 

9.50 

10.78 

12.07 

13.35 

14.64 

15.92 

17.21 

18-40 

97 

98 

3.10 

4.40 

5-89 

7.00 

8.29 

9.59 

10.89 

12.19 

13.49 

14.79 

16.08 

17.38 

18.86 

98 

90 

5.12 

4-44 

5-75 

7.06 

8.37 

9.89 

10.99 

12-31 

13.62 

14-93 

16-24 

17-86 

18-86 

99 

PAI 

RT  D— RATES  PfR  100  POMS 

»l«Bt 

SCALE  NUMB 

0tS 

m\Qkt 

•res  la 

MM 

EM 

HI 

f 

‘11  . 

13 

IS 

IT 

If 

El 

o 

2$ 

27 

Peseds 

100 

WE 

|WB 

■B 

M 

100 

thru 

13.15 

16-00 

17-13 

J 

19.78 

$11.10 

*12-43 

:  23 

$15-08 

H6.40 

$19.05 

thru 

499 

MM 

MM 

MM 

ill 

490 

500 

500 

tig  u 

3.06 

4.33 

5-81 

8.89 

8-17 

9.46 

10-73 

12.02 

13.30 

14.58 

15-86 

17.14 

18.42 

thru 

000 

900 

1000 

1000 

thru 

2.94 

4.18 

5-41 

6.65 

7.00 

9.12 

10-36 

11.60 

12.83 

14.07 

15.30 

16.54 

17.77 

thru 

I960 

e 

1900 

2000 

M 

2000 

thru 

2-73 

3-88 

5.03 

6.18 

8-48 

9.62 

10.78 

11.92 

13.07 

14-22 

15.37 

16.52 

thru 

2909 

■MB 

2009 

9000 

3000 

2.32 

3-38 

4.84 

5.70 

6.78 

7.82 

8.80 

9.94 

11.00 

12.06 

13.12 

14.16 

15.24 

and 

/or 


SECT I OH  3 

PICE-UP,  DEL  I  TEAT  AM)  RE— DEL  I  TEAT  BATES  AMO  CHARMS 


Rates  end  chargee  for  pick -up, del leery  and  rr-teliTarj  aarrtce  oro  40  shown  In  the  table  below.  This 
sereloe  is  presided  In  accordance  with  Rule  7.1  of  Delta  Air  Lines, Inc.  Air  Freight  Tariff  Mo.l,C*A.B.No,2, 
eupplMsrta  thereto  and  aucoeeelee  Issues  thereof- 


S0TICS 

Rate 

MINIMUM  CNAJ16C  P0  SHIPMENT 

Per  100  Poendi 

nck-ap  CULT . '  . 

$  .35 

$  .75 

Del  leery  0SL7 . .  .  .  . 

•36 

.75 

acrrs  Pick-up  AJO  Delivery  .  .  .* . 

.70 

1.50 

. 

255 

•75 

Tor  explanation  of  Abbrerlatlons  and  Reference  narks, aee  pace  2. 
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12519  Eastern  Tariff 


C  A.  B.  No.  8 

Conc*l«  C.  A.  B.  No*.  1,  3  and  J 


Original  Title  Pag*? 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC. 


Air  Carao  Tariff  No.  4 

Cancel  Tariff.  N<m.  1-8,  2-C  end  3 

NAMING 

Local  airport  to  airport  rates  and  charges 

AmiCABlE 

TO  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

AIR  CARGO 


BETWEEN 

POINTS  IN  THE  STATES  OF 


Alabama 

Louisiana 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Texas 

Georgia 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Washington,  D.  C 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

 ; 

• 

Governed,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  by  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc,  Rules  Tariff 
No.  4C  A.  B.  No.  4,  Supplements  thereto  and  reissues  thereof. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  26,  1946. 

EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  1,  1946. 

STANLEY  DE  J.  OSBORNE, 

Vice  President, 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  New  York 

Issued  by: 

W.  A.  WEEKS, 

Manager,  Tariff  Department, 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20,  New  York 
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AASTBtN  AIR  LI  MRS,  INC. 
AIR  CJIRBO  TJUtlPP  NO.  4 


SECTION  2 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 

for  Ritu  eed  Charge*  too  Section  3  of  this  Tor  Iff 


•  I  * 


l  =  \  t 


K 


•  >  •  O  4 

^  j  t.  w  +> 

2  I  2  2  2 

KJ  |  <_>  V  W 


*i  ?  z 
s  § 


Atltato..  .  . 
Atlantic  City 
Baltlaoro  .  . 
Bo too  Route  - 


BlfAlaghaa.  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  .Ala. 

11 

Boston . 

ease 

•  mss. 

XX 

®-o»msTille  .  . 

e  •  e  e 

.  -Tex. 

27 

Brunswick  ... 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  Oa. 

13 

Charleston.  .  • 

A 

•  e  •  • 

.  -3.C. 

11 

Charleston.  •  • 

e  •  •  • 

.  w.ra. 

3 

Charlotte  .  .  . 

.... 

.  *B.C. 

8 

13 

10  3 

XX  15  13 
XX  13  11  3 

0  22  20 


12  25  23 
2  15  13 

18  5  7 

19  32  30 
14  12 


Chicago  • 

drvmloix: 

Cclaebla. 


Corpus  Christ* 

Baytona  Boo  eh 

Dstrolt  .  .  . 


XX  11 


9 
5 
7 

13' 

I3|  XX 


13  10  XX  XX 

XX  XX  11  8 

12  3  2  15  13 

25 . 17  17  30  28 

16  7  7  16  14 

XX  XX 
3 1  17  15 
13  11 
15  13 
7  5 


9 

30  20 
7  17  37 
15  XX.  19  21 


XX  16  23  3 

9  12  26  11 

13  16  7  14  23  5 

9  13  2  19  19  7 

17  17  11  17  25 


8 

3  5 

6  6 
15  7 1  12 


19  21  12  XX  28  14  12  4  8 

13 1  17  XX  15  23  3  3  7  2 

11  3  20  17  XX  XX  .  8  6 

5  15  35  3  19  21  25 

15  9  21  21  3  5  12 


ttBXtSTllls. 

Indianapolis 

jornonrillo 

Uk»  csmriBB 


LOUlBTlllO 


8 

21  15 
11  5 

XX  11 


i 


11  8 
27  25 
15  13 
12  XX 
15  13 


21  13  XX  29 

10  3  21  17 

13  7  18  20 

9  3  21  17 

18  8  12  25 

15  5  15 

3  11  31 

2  21.  _  , 

17  23  11 
20  20  3 


■Nunn* 


U  11  24 
11 
12 

11  3  2  13 

13  8  6  17 

21  9  12  19 

16  7  6  19 

13  3  3  17 

9  6  4  14 

XX  16  14 


13  5 |  10 

XX|  10 
11 

9 
4 


8  ]  8 
5 

3|  11 


9  IX 
5  13  10 
3  13  12 
17  23  26 
9  18  16 

*  XX  2 
14  15 
5  7 

9  11 
12  7 


29  8  14  16 

15  22  ll|  8 

17  21  11 

19  19  5 

17  11 1  11 


(EE 

KT»  BM ■!] 


n  9  3 

20  22  17 

U  12  7 

3  XX  11 

17  15  6 

20 

5  9 

7  10 

12  6 
13  .  11 


Pfclledalphla. 


LA. |  17 
*.Y.  , 
m.  17 
PA.  |  XX 
XX 


•t-Louls.  . 
Bui  Antonio 


n. 

n.  59 
no.  9  n , 
Tax.  25  17  17 


18  13  25  21  7  9  18  03  14 

*7424137913  10  7 

9321  16  7797  3|13 

113  19  1899663 

27  17  3  33  15  12  -8  10  14 


3 

3  23 
15  12 
3  22 
26 

16 
18 
15 
15 1  13 
29  8 


Por  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference 


4  8  27 

27  17  3 

15  9  22 

25  16  6 

29  20  3 


10  12  15  12 
15  12  8  10 

3  6  13  9 

14  11  7  0 

18  15  11  13 


9  12 
11  9 

19 1  9  13 1  25, 

14  8  21 1  21 1  14 
14  35 


0: 

»,  1744 


Issued  by: 
vjl.  Weeks, 

msacar,  Ifcrlf  f  Dust  taut 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
mm  fork  20,  H.Y. 


EFFECTIVE: 
enber  1.  1744 
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12524 


Eastern  Tariff 


m.  • 


1AS7VKM  AIK  LIMES,  IMC. 
AIK  CAK40  TARIFF  MO.  4 


OrlglMl  Poga  4 


SECTION  Z  -  Coat iMNd 


RATI  SCALE  MOMS** 

For  Kotos  and  Char got t  too  Sac t loo  3  of  thli  Tariff. 


^  £  5c  •  * 


«  X  V 

Z  Z  Z 
^  ; 


;  ?  : 
s  5  I 

r  5  5 

:  :  i 


*  : 
i 1 


apartanhuix 


Toro  Poach, 


Uashlnctco-  •  . 

Woot  HQ*  Beach 

Wlnstar>-0alea  • 


.  0a. 

12 

XX 

XX 

13 

11 

13 

13 

XX 

17 

•3.C. 

0 

5 

3 

11 

8 

12 

16 

6 

16 

•fla. 

U 

3 

4 

17 

14 

9 

11 

5 

21 

•fla. 

18 

5 

8 

19 

17 

11 

14 

9 

23 

.fla. 

10 

11 

9 

17 

10 

13 

17 

11 

23 

•D.C. 

XX 

12 

ID 

3 

2 

19 

l.J 

13 

7 

-fla. 

jCSI 

19 

11 

11 

18 

17 

14 

17 

12 

23 

7 

7 

5 

7 

5 

16 

IB 

8 

12 

•  5  •  S  z 

o.  ~  * 

2  X  •  •  * 


=  * 


.  ?  . 

&  "  a 

:  :  s 

o  o  o 


7  IS  12  3 

3  11  9  3 

.8  16  15  XX 
ID  19  18  XT 
11  21  19  B 

11  11  XX  B 
13  23  20  ID 
C  12  7  3 


-  •  :  ;  |  :  5  i  ;i  | 

o2o£«.aax  ^ 


Corpus  Chrlstl . 

•  .Tax. 

Dayton  Poach.  ..... 

•  -fla. 

Detroit  . 

.  mch. 

Dothan . 

.  JOa. 

rvaaBTilla.  •••••» 

•  .Ind. 

flora  ace . 

.  JOa. 

Groan* boro.  ....... 

.  .M.C. 

Oraaxxrllla . 

.  .0.0. 

Houston  •••••••• 

*  .Tsu 

Huntsville.  ...... 

.  .Ala. 

Indianapolis. . 

.•.Iwl. 

Jacksonville . 

•  -fla. 

Laka  Charles. . 

.  .  la. 

Uxlnrton . 

.  .  Ky. 

Louisville . 

.  .  Xy. 

. . 

.  .  da. 

. . 

•  Tam. 

m sal . 

.  .fla. 

tohiia.  ........ 

.  JOa. 
.av*. 

Nashville  . 

•  Term. 

Wb'titIe  . 

.  ,s  J . 

Now  Orleans  ••••*• 

.  .  La. 

Mam  Yor£- . 

•  .K.T. 

Orlando  .  ....... 

•  .fla. 

Philadelphia. . 

Providence.  ...... 

.  .tul. 

. . 

.  JKX. 

Richmond. . 

»  .  Ta. 

Roanoke . 

•  •  9u 

20 

23  IB 
13  XX  13 
IB  14  9 

13  10  11  5 

23  9  9  9 

20  7  ID  0 

3  17  25  12 
16  10  13  4 

20  13  XX  11 
19  3  10  XX 

X0|  B  14  21  9 

1  20  13  0  9 

19  13  7  9 

3  13  3 

13  13  7 

4  23  9 

8  17  3 

7  14  3 


11  9  0 

17  XX  IB 

10  21  5 

17  XX  IB 

3  19 

10 
20 

9  11, 

12  XX  13 

11  7  10 


4  ’ 

8  9 

7  5  3 

13  11  20 

0  3  9 


for  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference 


ISSUCP: 

S*pt«ber  24,  1944 


VJU  Weeks, 
nmacar.  Tariff  Dap* 
10  Jtoctoefellar  Plash 
Ns*  Tort  20,  X.T. 


VFKTIft: 
oabar  1.  1944 


i 
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€A1?€KM  AIR  LINK,  INC. 
AIR  CAR 00  TA« IF*  *0.  4 


orlgleet  *ege  C 


SECTION  2  -  Continued 
RATE  SCALE  NU^ERS 

For  Mt«i  and  Charges,  see  Section  3  of  this  Tor  Iff • 


st- Louis . no.  10  1©  18 

Stn  Antonio . Trams  1C  22  21 

^lavannah . On.  XX  20  3 

Spartanburg . S.C.  4  20  7 

••ailahassee . Fla.h  3  1C 


XX  10  0  11 


iroro  Btacb.  -  • 
Washington.  •  . 
west  Pols  Beecb 
W2nstcn-6al«  • 


£  *  S  3  £ 


&  T  S  S 

•  e«** 

►  r  o  o 

.  «  «>  « 
*•  —  j»  •  — 

5  S  S  *  S 


8  5  15  13  0 
15  10  20  C  10 


.Fla-  8  18  XX  10  5 

.Fla.  0  21  3  20  XX 

,D.C.  12  28  14  XX  14  11 

»Fla.  XI  21  3  21  XX  17 

,N.C.  7  23  0  0  0  8 


8  13  C  13 

0  IS  10  1C 

10  18  12  17 

8  24  13  0 

11  10  13  10 

3  20  0 


15 1  11 

14 

10 


1°  . 

18  15 

5  |  11 
3 
XX 


13  15  14  XX 
18  15  15  8 

21  8  0  11 
17  17  17 
17 


z  z  % 


k  1 1  k  !  i  i 

xliiillii 


c  •  v  • 

z  i  f.  z 

Z  Z  1  2 

O  —  M  * 

Z  Z  Z  2 


110511a . Ala. 

IlODtgtaary . -Ala. 

Nashville . Term. 


11 

11  3 

18  7  5 


New  Cr loans 


Hot  York . N.7. 

Orlando  -  - . .Fla. 

IPfciladelphla. . Pa. 

Providence . JLI. 

Raleigh . N.C. 

HUcImopA. . V». 

Ro anake . va. 

31. Louis . Ho. 

;5an  Antonio . Texas 

8a vennah . Oa. 


21 

17 

15 

3 

5 

0 

21 

17 

15 

0 

7 

12 

10 

17 

13 

23 

20 

10 

12 

0 

0 

15 

12 

10 

13 

0 

7 

11 

0 

5 

12 

14 

17 

0 

XX 

0 

Spartanburg 

Tallahassee 


faro  Beach. 
Washington. 


C  5 
3  8 

7  12 
0  13 

13 


15  8  10  7  11 


5  13  4  8  3 

12  7  12  3  3 

17  17  21  13  13  11 

21  31  35  24  2C  23  17 

4  12  17  5  8  71321 


11 
G  18 
0  20 
12  10 1  3 

10  5|  15 


14  3  8  3  10  21  5 

21  0  12  10  13  17  XX 

11  14  13  17  10  XX, 

11  14  13  18  22  8 1  10 

4  3  5  15  27  10 


west  Palm  Batch 
rflnston-Salea  . 


11 

14  121  8 


20  13  20  3  10  23  12  15  14  20 

8  14  8  10  7  12  3  3  2  11 


Far  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  earlca. 


ISSUED: 

September  24,  1744 


issued  By: 


mnager.  Tariff  Department 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.T. 


EFFECTIVE: 
Hoveeber  1 ,  1944 


KAITMU*  AIR  LINKS.  INC, 
AIR  CAR*)  TRIM  NO.  4 


AM) 

BETWEEN 

Varo  Batch.  .  .  . 

•  *  *  •  «nA* 

Washington.  .  •  . 

•  .  .  •  -D.C. 

Waat  Pain  Batch  • 

....  .fit. 

Wlnnton-aalan  •  . 

for  explanation  of  abhrarlatlone  and  rafaraooa 


ISSUED: 

SaptanOar  24,  1944 


Isauad  Or: 

WJL.  Waafca, 
mnacar.  Tariff  Dept: 
10  Jtoolcaf  allar  Flam 
Mm  fork  20,  I.T. 


Nait  Pi  la  MiO.Mi 


*13338  yasas  33333  t&anB  3333a  maa  aayaw  mmm  asm 


rn 


LI 

TARtPP  MO.  4 


Original  Pag#  • 


XI CT  (ON  J 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATI*  AMO  CHARMS 

(Par  application  0f  rata  scale  numbers  aaa  Section  2) 


RATtS  AMO  CHARMS  STATfO  IN  DOLLARS  AM)  CENTS 


S  1.00 

S  1.16 

$  1.33 

$  1.40 

$  1.66 

$  1.83 

$  1.00 

$  2.16 

%  2.32 

%  2.40 

1^02 

1.10 

1.36 

1.53 

1.71 

1.88 

2.05 

2.22 

2.30 

2.57 

1*04 

1.22 

1.30 

1.57 

1.75 

1*03 

2.11 

2.20 

2.47 

2.65 

1.06 

1*24 

1.43 

1.61 

1.80 

1.08 

2.17 

2*3 6 

2.54 

2.73 

1.06 

1*27 

1.46 

1.65 

1.84 

2.04 

2.23 

‘  2.42 

2.61 

2.81 

1 .10 

1*30 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.  42 

2.60 

2.80 

1.12 

1*32 

1.53 

1.73 

1.04 

2.14 

2.35 

2.56 

2.76 

2.06 

1.14 

1.35 

1.56 

1.77 

1.08 

2.20 

2.41 

2.62 

2.83 

3.04 

1.18 

1.37 

1.50 

1.81 

2.03 

2*23 

2.47 

2.60 

2.00 

3.12 

1.18 

1.40 

1.63 

1.85 

2.06 

2.30 

2.53 

2.75 

2.08 

3.20 

1-20 

1.43 

1.66 

1.80 

2.12 

2.36 

2.50 

2.82 

3.05 

3*29 

1*22 

1.45 

1.60 

1.03 

2.17 

2.41 

2.65 

2.80 

3.12 

3.36 

1*24 

1.48 

1.73 

1.07 

2.22 

2.46 

2.71 

2.05 

3.20 

3.44 

1*26 

1.51 

1.76 

2.01 

2.26 

2.51 

2.77 

3.02 

3.27 

3.52 

1*29 

1.53 

1.70 

2.05 

2.31 

2.57 

2.83 

3.08 

3.34 

3.60 

1*30 

1.56 

1.83 

2.00 

2.36 

2.62 

2.80 

3-15 

'  3.42 

3.68 

1.31 

1.50 

1.86 

2.13 

2.40 

2.67 

2.04 

3^2 

3.40 

3.76 

1*33 

1.61 

1.00 

2.17 

2.45 

2.73 

3.00 

3.28 

3.56 

3.84 

1.35 

1.64 

1.02 

2*21 

2.40 

2.78 

3.06 

3.35 

3-63 

3.92 

1*37 

1.67 

1.06 

2.25 

2.54 

2.83 

3.12 

3.42 

3-71 

4.00 

1.30 

1.60 

1.00 

2.20 

2.50 

2.80 

3.18 

3.48 

3.78 

4.08 

1.41 

1.72 

2.02 

2.33 

2.63 

2.04 

3.24 

3.56 

3.85 

4.16 

1.43 

1.75 

2.06 

2*37 

2.68 

2.00 

3.30 

3.61 

3.03 

4.24 

1.45 

1.77 

2.00 

2.41 

2.73 

3.04 

3.36 

3.68 

4.00 

4^32 

1*47 

1.80 

2.12 

2.45 

2.77 

3.10 

3.42 

3.75 

4.07 

4.40 

1.40 

1.83 

2.16 

2.40 

2.82 

3.15 

3.48 

3.81 

4.14 

4.48 

1.51 

1.85 

2.10 

2.53 

2.87 

3.20 

3.54 

3.88 

4.22 

4.55 

1.53 

1.88 

2.22 

2.57 

2.01 

3.26 

3.60 

3.06 

4.20 

4.63 

1.55 

1.00 

2.26 

2.61 

2.06 

3.31 

3.66 

4.01 

4.36 

4.71 

1.57 

1.03 

2.20 

2.65 

3.00 

3-36 

3.72 

4.06 

4.44 

4.70 

1.50 

1.06 

2.32 

2.60 

3.05 

3.42 

3.78 

4.14 

4.51 

4.87 

1.61 

1.08 

2.36 

2.73 

3.10 

3.47 

3.84 

4*21 

4.58 

4.06 

1.63 

2.01 

2.30 

2.77 

3.14 

3.52 

3.00 

4J28 

4.65 

5.03 

1.65 

2.04 

2.42 

2.81 

3.10 

3.57 

3.06 

4.34 

4.73 

5.11 

1.67 

2*06 

2.45 

2.85 

3.24 

3.63 

4.02 

4.41 

,4.80 

5.10 

1.60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3.28 

3.68 

4.08 

4.48 

4.87 

3*27 

1.71 

2.12 

2.52 

2.02 

3-33 

3.73 

4.14 

4.54 

4.05 

5.35 

1.73 

2.14 

2.55 

2.06 

3.38 

3.70 

4^0 

4.61 

5.02 

5.43 

1.75 

2.17 

2.50 

3.00 

3.42 

3.84 

4.26 

4.67 

5.00 

5.51 

1.77 

2*20 

2.62 

3.04 

3.47 

3.80 

4^2 

4.74 

5.16 

5.50 

1.70 

2*22 

2.65 

3*09 

3.51 

3.05 

4.38 

4.81 

5.24 

5.67 

1.81 

2*23 

2.60 

3.12 

3.56 

4.00 

4.44 

4.87 

5.31 

5.75 

1.83 

2*29 

2.72 

3-16 

3.61 

4.05 

4.40 

4.04 

5.38 

5.83 

1.85 

2*30 

2.75 

3.20 

3.65 

4.10 

4.55 

5.01 

5.46 

5.01 

1.87 

2.70 

3.24 

3.70 

4.16 

4.61 

5.07 

5.53 

5.00 

1.80 

2.36 

2.82 

3.28 

3.75 

4.21 

4.67 

5.14 

5.60 

6.07 

3*06 

3.17 

3.26 

3.34 

3.43 

3.61 

3.60 

3.60 

3.77 

3.86 

3.05 

4.03 

4.12 

4.20 

4*20 

4.38 

4.46 

4.56 
4.63 
4.72 

4.81 

4.80 

4.06 

5.06 

5.15 

5*24 

5.3E 

5.41 

5.50 

5.56 

5.67 

5.75 

5.84 

5.03 

6.01 


MeloHt 

In 

Paeedi 

13 

%  2.82 

25  or  la 

2.01 

26 

3.00 

27 

3.10 

28 

3.10 

20 

3.28 

3D 

3.38 

31 

3.47 

32 

3.56 

33 

3.65 

34 

3.75 

35 

3.84 

36 

3.03 

37 

4.02 

38 

4.12 

30 

4.21 

40 

4.30 

41 

4.40 

42 

4.40 

43 

4.58 

44 

4.67 

45 

4.77 

46 

4.86 

47 

4.05 

48 

5.04 

40 

5.14 

SO 

3*23 

5L 

5.32 

52 

5.42 

.  53 

5.51 

54 

Tor  aaplanatloc  of  abbreviations  a n6  reference  aerfca,  see  pace  2. 


laauaC  By: 
w.A.  wests, 

JHmacer,  Tariff  Department 
10  Rockaf  ellar  Plana 
Mew  Tort  20,  M.T. 


IPPICTrTf  : 
Moeeeber  1,  1944 
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BASTERN  AIR  LINKS,  INC. 

JUR  CAMP  TAN  I  PE  NO.  4 _ . _ Or  loin#  I  Pa-  9 

SECTION  3  -  Caatlaaad 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  AM)  CMAR8ES 

(Tor  Application  of  rata  acala  mmbara  aaa  oaotlon  2) 


RATES  AND  CMMtt  STATED  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 


Rata  Seal a  Naabar 

iiata 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

• 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

71 

$1.01 

$2.38 

$3.32 

$3.79 

$4.26 

$4.73 

$5.20 

$5.87 

$8.14 

$8.61 

$7.00 

•71 

72 

1.03 

2.41 

2.89 

3.36 

3.84 

4.32 

4.70 

5.27 

5.75 

6*22 

6.70 

7.18 

72 

73 

1.96 

2.43 

2.02 

3.40 

3.89 

4.37 

4.86 

5.34. 

5.82 

6*30 

6.79 

7*27 

73 

74 

1.97 

2.46 

2.06 

3.44 

3.93 

4.42 

4.01 

5.40 

5.80 

6.38 

6.87 

7*36 

74 

76 

1.99 

2.49 

2.06 

3.40 

3.08 

4.40 

4.07 

5.47 

6.97 

6.46 

8.96 

7*48 

75 

76 

2.01 

2.61 

3.02 

3.52 

4.02 

4.53 

5.03 

6.54 

6.04 

6.54 

7.05 

7.55 

76 

77 

2.C3 

2.54 

3.06 

3.58 

4.07 

4.58 

6.00 

5.60 

6.11 

♦6.62 

7.13 

7.84 

77 

78 

2.06 

2.87 

3.06 

3.80  . 

4.12 

4.83 

5.15 

6.67 

6.18 

6.70 

7*22 

7.73 

78 

70 

2.07 

2.50 

3.12 

3.64 

4.16 

4.89 

5.21 

5.73 

6.26' 

6.78 

7*30 

7.83 

70 

80 

2.09 

2.62 

3.16 

3.8D 

4.21 

4.74 

5-27 

6.80 

6-33 

6.86 

7*39 

7.02 

80 

81 

2.11 

2.66 

3.18 

3.72 

4.26 

4.70 

5.33 

5.87 

6.40 

6.04 

7*48 

8.01 

.  81 

82 

2.13 

2.87 

3.22 

3.78 

4.30 

4.85 

5.39 

5.95 

6.48 

7.02 

7*56 

8.11 

82 

83 

2.15 

2.70 

3.26 

3.80 

4^S6 

4.00 

5.45 

6.00 

6.55 

7.10 

7.65 

5*20  * 

83 

84 

2.17 

2.73 

3.28 

3.84 

4.40 

4.06 

5.61 

6.07 

6.62 

7.18 

7.73 

rLi 

84 

86 

2.19 

2.75 

3.32 

3.86 

4.44 

5.01 

5.87 

6.13 

6.89 

7*26 

7.82 

65 

86 

2.21 

2.78 

3.35 

3.02 

4.49 

5.06 

5.83 

6.20 

6.77 

7.34 

7.01 

8*48 

86 

87 

2J23 

2.81 

3.38 

3.06 

4.53 

5.11 

5.89 

6.26 

6.84 

7.42 

7.00 

8*57 

87 

88 

2^26 

2.83 

3.42 

4.00 

4.50 

5.16 

5.75 

6.33 

6.91 

7.50 

6.06 

8*86 

88 

80 

2.27 

2.86 

3.45 

4.04 

4.83 

5*22 

5.81 

6.40 

6.99 

7.58 

6.17 

8.75 

80 

00 

2.29 

2.89 

3.48 

4.08 

4.87 

5.27 

5.87 

6.46 

7.06 

7.86 

6.25 

8.86  * 

00 

01 

2.31 

2.01 

3.51 

4.12 

4.72 

5.32 

5.03 

6.53 

7.13 

7.73 

8.34 

8.94 

91  J 

02 

2.33 

2.94 

3.56 

4.16 

4.77 

5.38 

5.99 

6.80 

7*20 

7.81 

8*42 

0.03 

02 

r  03 

? 

2.96 

3.58 

4.20 

4.81 

5.43 

6.05 

6.86 

7J3B 

7.80 

8.51 

9.13 

03 

04 

2.37 

2.90 

3.61 

4.24 

4.86 

5.48 

.6.10 

6.73 

7.35 

7.07 

8.80 

9*2Z 

04 

06 

2.30 

3.02 

3.65 

4.26 

4.01 

5.54 

6.16 

6.70 

7*42 

8.05 

8.08 

9*31 

.  06 

06 

201 

3.04 

3.88 

4.32 

4.06 

5.50 

6.22 

6.88 

7.50 

8.23 

8.77 

0*40 

06 

07 

2.43 

3.07 

3.71 

4^56 

5.00 

6.84 

6.28 

6.03 

7*77 

8.21 

8*85 

9*60 

07 

‘  98 

2.45 

3.10 

3.75 

4.40 

5.04 

5.60 

6.34 

6.90 

7.64 

6*29 

8.94 

9*50 

08 

00 

2.47 

3.12 

3.78 

4.44 

5.09 

5.75 

6.40 

7.08 

7.71 

8*37 

0.03 

9*88 

00  • 

100 

2.40 

3.15 

3.81 

4v48 

5.14 

5.80 

6*48 

7.13 

7.70 

6.46 

0.11 

9*78 

100 

touitc  RATES 

la  Dollars  par  100  Paaadt 


1!. TIT 111 W 

P*w 

Rata  Sea  la  Naabart 

■  ill.  1 

t cjd 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

T 

• 

9 

to 

11 

12 

13 

500 

$2.41 

$3.05 

$3.88 

$1*33 

m 

$5.61 

$6.25 

$6.89 

$7.53 

$6.17 

$6^1 

500 

1000 

2*32 

2.94 

3.55 

4.18 

5*41 

6.03 

6.65 

7*27 

7.88 

5.80 

1000 

2000 

2.16 

2*73 

3*30 

3*88 

4 *48 

5*05 

5.80 

6.16 

6*75 

7.33 

7.00 

3000 

1.00 

2*52 

3.05 

3.58 

4.11 

4*64 

5.17 

5.70 

6*25 

6.76 

7*29 

7.82 

3000 

ror  aiplanatlon  of  aDtrarlatlooa  art  rafarsoca  Hiti,  aaa  paca  2. 


^88383  83808  88388  83808  83808  »83K«  ^3838 
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If  AIK  LMS,  INC. 
CAMO  TAA1PP  HO.  4 


Original  Pag#  10 


StCTIOM  3  •  CMtlliM 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATU  AMO  Cl RUMS 

fPor  application  of  rata  seal#  mmtmra  oaa  ©action  2) 


RATIO  AMO  CAMS  STATtO  IN  DOLLARS  AMO  CRMTS 


><« 

U 


Rata  Tea la  Manta i 

*1 

Might 

la 

Poaads 

14 

If 

a 

IT 

18 

15 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2$ 

a 

$2*96 

83.15 

S3 -32 

S3. 48 

$3.06 

$5.81 

$3*56 

□HJ 

14.31 

$4.46 

$4.64 

$4.81 

$4.97 

26  or  laos 

xxe 

3.26 

3.43 

3.80 

3.77 

3.96 

4.12 

4*46 

4.03 

4.81 

4.98 

5.15 

20 

3-18 

3.38 

3.54 

3.72 

3.00 

4.08 

4.20 

4.44 

4.61 

4.79 

4.97 

5.15 

5-33 

27 

3.28 

3.47 

3.05 

3.84 

4.02 

4.21 

4^0 

4.58 

4.77 

4.95 

6.14 

5.32 

5.51 

28 

3.38 

3.57 

3.77 

3.98 

4.15 

4.34 

4.53 

4.73 

4.52 

5.11 

6.30 

5.50 

5.09 

29 

3.48 

3.08 

3.88 

4.08 

4.20 

4.48 

4.87 

4.87 

5.07 

5.27 

5.47 

5.07 

5.87 

30 

3.58 

3.79 

3.99 

4.20 

4.40 

4.01 

4.81 

5.C2 

5.22 

5.43 

5.03 

5.84 

6.05 

31 

3.08 

3.89 

4.10 

4.32 

4.53 

4.74 

4.55 

5.10 

5.38 

5.50 

5.80 

6.01 

0.22 

32 

3.78 

4.00 

4.22 

4.44 

4.05 

4.87 

5.00 

5.31 

5.53 

5.75 

5.97 

0.18 

0.40 

33 

3.87 

4.10 

4.33 

4-55 

4.78 

5.01 

5.23 

5.46 

5.68 

5.91 

0.13 

0.30 

0.58 

34 

3.08 

4.21 

4.44 

4.87 

4.01 

5.14 

5.37 

5.00 

5.83 

0.C7 

0.30 

0.53 

0.78 

36 

4.08 

4.32 

4.55 

4.79 

5.C3 

5.27 

5.51 

5.75 

5.99 

6.22 

0.46 

0.70 

0.94 

36 

4.18 

4.42 

4.07 

4.91 

5.10 

5.40 

5.05 

5.80 

6.14 

0-30 

6.03 

6.87 

7.12 

37 

4*28 

4.35 

4.78 

5.03 

5.28 

5.54 

5.79 

0.04 

6.29 

0.54 

0.79 

7.06 

7*30 

38 

4-38 

4.80 

5.15 

5.41 

5.07 

5.53 

0.18 

6.44 

0.70 

0.50 

7.22 

7.48 

30 

4.48 

4.74 

5.01 

5-27 

5.54 

5.80 

0.07 

0.33 

6.00 

0.80 

7.13 

7.39 

7.06 

40 

4.57 

4.85 

5.12 

5.3© 

5.00 

5.93 

0.20 

0.48 

0.75 

7.02 

7.29 

7*50 

7.83 

41 

4.87 

4.05 

5.23 

5.51 

5.79 

0.07 

0.34 

0.02 

0.90 

7.18 

7.46 

7.73 

8.01 

42 

4.77 

5.06 

534 

5.63 

5.01 

6.20 

0.40 

0.77 

7.06 

7.34 

7.02 

7.91 

0.19 

43 

4.07 

5.16 

5.40 

5.75 

6.04 

0.33 

6.62 

0.91 

7.20 

7.60 

7.79 

8.06 

8.37 

4.07 

5.27 

5.57 

5.87 

0.16 

6.40 

0.70 

7.00 

7.30 

7.00 

7.96 

8.25 

8.55 

45 

5.C7 

5.38 

5.08 

5.90 

6.29 

0.00 

0.50 

7.20 

7.51 

J.Bl 

8.12 

8.42 

8.73 

46 

5.17 

5.40 

5.79 

0.10 

6.42 

0.73 

7.04 

7.35 

7.00 

7.97 

8.28 

8.00 

8.91 

47 

5.27 

5.50 

5.91 

0.22 

6.54 

0.00 

7.18 

7.50 

7.81 

8.13 

8.45 

8.77 

9.00 

48 

5.37 

5.00 

0.02 

0.34 

0.07 

6.99 

7.32 

7.04 

7.97 

8.29 

8.02 

8.94 

9-20 

49 

5.47 

5.80 

0.13 

0.46 

0.79 

7.13 

7.46 

7.79 

8.12 

0.45 

0.78 

9.11 

9.44 

50 

5.57 

5.91 

0.24 

0.58 

0.92 

7.20 

7.00 

7.93 

0.27 

8.01 

8.96 

9-28 

9.62 

51 

5.87 

8.C1 

0.30 

6.70 

7.05 

7.30 

7.73 

8.08 

8.42 

8.77 

9.11 

9.40 

9.80 

52 

5.77 

0.12 

0.47 

0.82 

7.17 

7.52 

7.07 

8.22 

8.58 

8.93 

9.28 

9.03 

9.98 

53 

5.87 

8.22 

6.50 

6.94 

7.30 

7.00 

ESI 

8-37 

8.73 

9.09 

9.44 

9.00 

10.16 

54 

5.87 

0.33 

6.00 

7.08 

7.42 

7.79 

8.15 

8.52 

8.88 

9.25 

9.61 

9.07 

10.34 

56 

0.07 

0.44 

0.81 

7.18 

7.55 

7.92 

8.29 

-e-oo 

9.03 

9.40 

9.78 

10.16 

10.52 

50 

8.18 

6.54 

6.02 

7.30 

7.07 

8.06 

8.43 

8.81 

0.19 

9.50 

9.94 

10.32 

10.70 

57 

0.28 

0.05 

7.03 

7.42 

7.80 

8.19 

8-57 

8.96 

0.34 

9.72 

10.11 

10.49 

10.87 

58 

0-38 

0.75 

7.14 

7.54 

7.03 

8.32 

8.71 

9.10 

9.45 

9.88 

10.27 

10.00 

11.06 

50 

0.48 

8.88 

7.20 

7.00 

8.05 

8.45 

8.06 

9.25 

9.04 

10.04 

10.44 

10.84 

11.23 

80 

0.50 

6.97 

7.37 

7.77 

8.18 

8.5B 

8.90 

9.30 

9.79 

10-20 

10.60 

11.41 

01 

0.08 

7.07 

7.48 

7.80 

8.30 

8.72 

9.13 

9.54 

9.96 

10.36 

10.77 

11.18 

11.50 

62 

0.70 

7.18 

7.80 

8.01 

8.43 

8.86, 

9J28 

9.88 

10.10 

10.52 

10.93 

11.35 

11.77 

03 

0-80 

7.28 

7.71 

8.13 

8.56 

8.98 

9.40 

9.83 

10.25 

10.08 

11.10 

11.52 

11.96 

04 

6.06 

7.30 

7.82 

8.26 

8.00 

5.11 

5.54 

9.97 

10.40 

10.84 

11.27 

11.70 

12.13 

05 

7.00 

7.50 

7.03 

8.37 

8.01 

0J26 

5.00 

10.12 

10.50 

10.99 

11.43 

11.87 

12.31 

06 

7.16 

7.80 

8.05 

8.40 

8.03 

0.30 

5.82 

10.27 

10.71 

11.16 

11.00 

12.04 

12.48 

07 

7.20 

7.71 

8.18 

8.01 

0.06 

0.51 

5.90 

10.41 

10.80 

11.31 

11.76 

12.21 

12.66 

68 

7.30 

7.81 

8.27 

8.73 

9.19 

9.04 

10.10 

10.56 

•3EJ 

11.47 

11.93 

12.39 

12.84 

00 

7.48 

7.92 

8.38 

8.05 

9.31 

0.78 

10.24 

10.70 

11.17 

11.63 

12.00 

_ 

12.50 

13.02 

70 
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SECTION  3  -  Continued 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  AMD  CHARGES 

(for  application  of  rato  scale  nuabera  ooo  Suction  2) 

RATES  AMD  CHARGES  STATED  IN  Da  LARS  AND  CENTS 


RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 


$  7.56  $  8.03 


8.05  8.56 

8.15  8.66 

8.25  8.77 

8.35  8.87 

8.45  8.08 

8.55  0.09 

8.65  0.19 

8.75  9.30 

8.65  9.40 

8.95  9.51 

9.05  9.62 

9.15  9.72 

9.25  9.83 

9.34  9.03 

9.44  10.04 


$  8.97 


10.04  10.66 
10.14  10.67 
10.24  10.68 
10.34  10.60 
10.44  10.70 


9.62  10.16 
9.74  10*28 

9  85  10.40 

9.96  10.52 
10.07  10.64 

10.19  10.76 
10.30  10.87 

10.41  10.99 
10.52  11.11 
10.64  11.23 

10.15  10.75  11.35 
10.25  10.86  11.47 
10.36  10.97  11.59 
10.46  11.09  11.71 
10.57  11.20  11.83 

10.66  11.31  11.95 

10.67  11.42  12.07 

10.68  11.54  12.19 

10.69  11.65  12.31 

10.70  11.76  12.43 


:  9.44 
9.56 

9.69 
9.81 
9.94 

10.07 

10.19 

10.32 

10.44 

10.57 

10-70 

10.82 

10.95 
11.07 

11.20 

11.33 

11.45 

11.58 

11.70 

11.83 

11.95 
12.06 
12.21 

12.33 

12.46 

12.58 

12.71 

12.84 

12.96 
13.09 


9.91  $10-38 
10.04  10.52 
10.17  10.66 
10.31  10.80 
10.44  10.93 

10.57  11.07 
10.70  11.21 


10.84 

10.97 

11.10 


11.35 

11.49 

11.63 


11.23  11.77 
11.27  11.91 
11.50  12.05 
11.63  12.19 
11.76  12.33 


11.90 

12.03 

12.16 

12.29 

12.43 


12.46 

12.60 

12.74 

12.88 

13.02 


12.56  13.16 
12.69  13.30 


12.82 

12.96 

13.09 

13.22 

13.35 

13.49 

13.62 

13.75 


13.44 

13.58 

13.72 

13.86 

14.00 

14.13 

14.27 

14.41- 


.85 

10.89 

11.14 

11.29 

11.43 

11.58 

11.72 

11.87 

12.01 

12.16 

12.31 

12.45 

12.60 

12.74 

12.89 

13.03 

13.18 

13.33 

13.47 

13.62 

13.76 

13.91 

14.05 

14.20 

14.35 

14.49 

14.64 

14.78 

14.93 

15.08 


11.32 

11.47 

11.62 

11.78 

11.93 

12.08 

12.23 

12.39 

12.54 

12.69 

12.84 

12.99 

13.15 

13.30 

13.45 

13.60 

13.76 

13.91 

14.06 

14.21 

14.37 

14.52 

14.67 

14.82 

14.96 

15.13 

15.28 

15.43 

15.59 

15.74 


VOLUME  RATES 

!■  Dollars  Pur  100  pounds 


RATI  SCALE  MlMlERS 


$15.22 

14.69 

13.65 

12.59 
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20 

$13.30 

12.63 

11.92 

11.00 

$13.03 

13.44 

12.49 

11.53 
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11.79 

11.95 

12.11 

12.27 

12.43 

12.58 

12.74 

12.90 

13.06 

13*22 

13.38 

13.54 

13.70 

13.86 

14.02 

14.17 

14.33 

14.49 

14.65 

14.81 

14.97 

15.13 

15.29 

15.45 

15.61 

15.76 

15.93 

16.08 

16.24 

16.40 


.73  $13.20 
12.90  13.38 
13.07  13.56 
13.25  13-74 
13.42  13.92 


13.09 

13.25 
13.42 

13.58 

13.75 

13.92 

14.08 

14.25 

14.41 

14.58 

14.74 

14.91 
15.08 
15.24 

15.41 

15.57 

15.74 

15.90 
16.07 
16.23 

16.40 

16.57 

16.73 

16.90 
17.06 


13.59  14.09 
13.76  14.27 
13.94  14.45 
14.11  14.63 
14.28  14.81 


14.45 

14.62 

14.80 

14.97 

15.14 

15.31 

15.49 

15.66 

15.83 

16.00 

16.17 

16.35 

16.52 

16.69 

16.86 

17.04 

17.21 

17.38 

17.55 

17.73 


14.99 

15.17 

15.35 

15.53 

15.70 

15.88 

16.06 

16.24 

16.42 

16.60 

16.78 

16.90 

17.14 

17.31 

17.49 

17.67 

17.85 

18.03 

18.21 

18.39 


$17.78 

17.10 

15.94 

14.71 
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SECTION  3  -  Co a Tie wed 

AIRPOftt  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  AND  CKAA98S 

i 

(For  application  of  rate  scale  numbers  see  Section  2) 

1 

RATES  ANO  CRAAfCS  STATED  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 

1 

25  or 
20 

27 

28 
29 


lUYt  Seal#  N 


0.90 

7.18 

7.30 

7.58 

7.73 


9.78 

9.96 

10.15 

10.33 

10-52 

10.70 

10.89 

11.07 

11.26 

11.44 

11.03 

11.82 

12.00 

12.19 

12.37 

12.56 

12.74 

12.93 

13.11 

13.30 

13.49 


10.11 

10.30 

10.49 

10.68 

10.87 

11.07 

11.20 

11.45 

11.04 

11.84 

12.03 

12.22 

12.41 

12.00 

12.80 

12.90 

13.18 

13.37 

13.56 

13.76 

13.95 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33  34 

35 

$  5.47  J 

l  5.03 

1  5.80 

$  5.97 

$  6.13 

$  0.30 

$  6.40  1 

5.67 

5.84 

0.01 

0.18 

0.30 

6.53 

0.70 

5.87 

0.05 

0.22 

6.40 

0.58 

0.76 

6.04 

0.07 

0.23 

0.44 

0.02 

0.81 

0.00 

7.18 

0.26 

6.40 

0.05 

6.84 

7.03 

7.22 

7.42 

6.40 

0.00 

6.86 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.06 

0.00 

0.87 

7.07 

7228 

7.48 

7.00 

7.80 

0.00 

7.07 

7.28 

7.50 

7.71 

7.02 

8.13 

7.00 

7.28 

7.50 

7.71 

7.93 

8.15 

8.37 

7.26 

7.48 

7.71 

7.93 

8.16 

8.38 

8.01 

7.40 

7.80 

7.02 

8.13 

8.38 

8.02 

8.85 

7.66 

7.89 

8.13 

8.37 

8.61 

8.85 

9.00 

7.85 

8.10 

8.34 

8.50 

8.83 

.9.08 

0.32 

8.05 

8.30 

8.56 

8.81 

9.00 

9.31 

0.56 

8.25 

8.51 

8.77 

0.03 

9.28 

9.54 

9.00 

8.45 

8.72 

8.98 

0.25 

9.51 

9.78 

10.04 

8.65 

8.92 

9.19 

0.46 

9.74 

10.01 

10.28 

8.85 

9.13 

9.40 

0.08 

9.90 

10.24 

10.52 

9.05 

9.33 

9.02 

0.00 

10.19 

10.47 

10.70 

9.25 

9.54 

9.83 

10.12 

10.41 

10.70 

10.99 

0.44 

9.74 

10.04 

10.34 

10.04 

10.93 

11.23 

9.64 

9.95 

10-25 

10.50 

10.80 

11.17 

11.47 

9.84 

10.15 

10.40 

10.78 

11.09 

11.40 

11.71 

10.04 

10.36 

10.68 

10.90 

11.31 

11.0 

11.95 

10.24 

10.50 

10.89 

11.21 

11.54 

11.86 

12.19 

10.44 

10.77 

11.10 

11.43 

11.70 

12.09 

12.43 

10.84 

10.97 

11.31 

11.65 

11.90 

12.33 

12.00 

10.84 

11-18 

11.52 

11.87 

12.21 

12.56 

12.90 

11.03 

11.38 

11.74 

12.09 

12.44 

12.79 

13.14 

11.23 

11.50 

11.95 

12.31 

12.66 

13.02 

13.38 

11.43 

11.80 

32.10 

12.52 

12.89 

13.25 

13.02 

11.63 

12.00 

12.37 

12.74 

•23.11 

13.40 

13.80 

11.83 

12.21 

12.58 

12.00 

13.34 

13.72 

14.09 

12.03 

12.41 

12.80 

13.18 

13.56 

13.05 

14.33 

12.23 

12.02 

13.01 

13.40 

13.79 

14.18 

14.57 

12.43 

12.82 

13.22 

13.02 

14.02 

14.41 

14.81 

12.62 

13.03 

13.43 

13.84 

14.24 

14.64 

15.05 

12.82 

13.23 

23.04 

14.05 

14.47 

14.80 

15.29 

13.02 

13.44 

13.86 

14.27 

14.09 

15.11 

15.53 

13.22 

13.04 

14.07 

14.40 

14.92 

15.34 

15.70 

13.42 

13.85 

14.28 

14.71 

15. 14 

15.57 

10.00 

13.52 

14.05 

14.49 

14.93 

15.37 

15.80 

10.24 

13.82 

14.20 

14.70 

15.15 

15.50 

10.04 

16.48 

14.  C2 

14.47 

14.92 

15.37 

15.82 

10.27 

16.72 

14.21 

14.67 

15.13 

15.50 

10.04 

16.50 

10.96 

14.41 

14.88 

15.34 

15.80 

10.27 

10.73 

17.20 

ttolght 

la 

Potent 


25  or  leas 
20 

27 

28 
29 


9.06 

9.32 

9.57 

9.81 

10.06 

10.31 

10.55 

10.80 

11.04 

11.29 

11.53 

11.78 
12.02 
12.27 
12.51 

12.78 
13.00 
13.25 
13.49 
13.74 

13.98 

14J23 

14.47 

14.72 

14.96 

15.21 

15.45 

15.70 

15.94 

10.19 

10.43 

10.08 

10.92 

17.17 

17.41 

17.00 


9.31 

9.50 

9.81 

10.07 

10.32 

10.57 
10.82 
11.07 

11.33 

11.58 

11.83 
12.08 

12.33 

12.58 

12.84 

13.09 

13.34 
13.50 

13.84 
14.00 

14.35 
14.00 

14.85 
15-10 

15.35 

13.61 

15.86 

io.n 

10.30 

10.61 

16.80 

17.12 
17.37 
17.02 

17.87 

18.12 


for  explanation  of  abbreviations  an<2  reference 
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$13.07 

13.00 

14.04 

14.23 

14.41 

14.00 

14.78 

14.07 

15.15 

15.34 

15.53 

15.71 

15.00 

16.06 

10.27 

16.45 

16.64 

16.82 

17.01 

17.20 

17.38 

17.57 

17.75 

17.04 

18.12 

18.31 

18.48 

18.68 

18.86 

10.05 


SECTION  3  -  Continued 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  AND  CHARGES 

(for  application  of  rata  scale  nuabers  see  Section  2) 

RATES  AK>  CHARGES  STATED  IN  DOLLARS  Art  CENTS 


Rate  Scale  Nuabert 


Height 
I  n 

Pounds 


$14.14 

14.33 

14.53 

14.72 
14.01 

15.10 

15.29 

15.49 

15.08 

15.87 

10.00 

16.25 

10.45 

16.04 

10.83 

17.02 

17.21 

17.41 

17.00 

17.79 

17.00 

18.18 

10.37 

18.56 

18.75 

18.04 

10.14 

10.33 

10.52 

10.71 


$14.61 

14.81 

15.01 

15.21 

15.41 

15.61 

15.80 
16.00 
16.20 
16.40 

16.80 

16.80 
17.00 
17.20 

17.38 

17.50 

17.79 

17.99 

18.19 

18.39 

18.50 

18.70 
18.08 

10.18 

10.38 

10.58 

10.78 

10.08 

20.18 

20.38 


$15.08 

15.20 

15.49 

16.70 

15.90 

16.11 

16.31 

16.52 

16.72 

16.93 

17.14 

17.34 

17.55 

17.75 

17.86 

18.16 

18*37 

18.57 

18.78 

18.96 

19.19 

19.39 

19.60 

19.81 

20.01 

20.22 

20.42 

20.63 

20.83 

21.04 


$15.55 

15.76 

15.96 

16.19 

16.40 

16.61 

16.82 

17.04 

17.25 

17.46 

17.07 

17.88 

18.10 

18.31 

18.52 

18.73 

18.94 

19.16 

10.37 

10.58 

10.79 

20.00 

20.22 

20.43 

20.64 

20.85 

21.06 

21.28 

21.49 

21.70 


$16.02 

16.24 

16.46 

16.68 

16.90 

17.12 

17.33 

17.55 

17.77 

17.99 

18.21 

18.43 

18.65 

18.86 

10.08 

•19.30 

10.52 

10.74 

10.00 

20.18 

20.30 

20.01 

20.83 

21.05 

21.27 

21.40 

21.71 

21.93 

22.14 

22.36 


$16.49 

16.72 

16.94 

17.17 

17.39 

17.62 

17.84 

18.07 

18.29 

18.52 

18.75 

18.97 

19.20 

19.42 

19.65 

10.87 

20.10 

20.32 

20.55 

20.77 

21.00 

21.22 

21.45 

21.67 

21.00 

22.1 2 

22.35 

22.57 

22.80 
23.03 


$16.06 

17.20 

17.43 

17.66 

17.89 

18.12 

18.35 

18.59 
.  18.82 

19.06 

19.28 

19.51 

19.75 

19.98 

20.21 

20.44 

20.67 

20.91 

21.14 

21.37 

21.60 

21.83 
22.06 

22.30 

22.53 

22.76 

22.99 

23.22 

23.46 

23.69 


$17.43 

17.67 

17.91 

10.15 

18.39 

18.63 

18.86 

19.10 

19.34 

19.56 

19.82 

20.06 

20.30 

20.53 

20.77 

21.01 

21.25 

21.49 

21.73 

21.97 

22.20 

22.44 
22.08 
22.  >2 

23.18 

23.40 

23.63 

23.87 

24.11 

24.35 


18.64 

18.88 

19.13 

19.37 

19.62 

19.86 

20.11 

20.36 

20.60 

20.85 

21.09 

21.34 

21.58 

21.83 

22.07 

22.32 

22.56 

22.81 

23.06 

23.30 

23.54 

23.79 

24.03 

24.28 

24.52 

24.77 

25.01 


$18.37 

18.63 

18.80 

19.13 

19.38 

19.63 

19.88 

20.14 

20.39 

20.64 

20.89 

21.14 

21.40 

21.65 

21.90 

22.15 

22.40 

22.65 

22.91 

23.16 

23.41 

23.66 

23.91 

24.16 

24.42 

24.67 

24.92 

25.17 

25.42 

25.68 


Nliilaua 
Haight i 
In  . 
Pound*  27 


VOL  INC.  RATES 

In  Dollar*  per  100  Pound* 


Ret#  Scale 


Mlninue 

Height* 


25 

30 

31 

'mm 

33 

34 

3S 

34 

37 

In 

Pound* 

$19.71 

$20.35 

$20.98 

$21.62 

$22.27 

$22.91 

$23.55 

$24.18 

$24.83 

500 

19.01 

19.63 

20.25 

20.86 

21.49 

22.10 

22.72 

23.33 

23. &e 

1000 

17.67 

18.24 

18.81 

19.39 

19.97 

20.54 

21.11 

21.68 

22.26 

2000 

16.30 

17.36 

17.89 

18.42 

18.95 

19.48 

20.01 

20.54 

3000 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  narks,  see  page  2. 
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10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  fork  20,  N.Y. 


EFFECTIVE: 
November  1,  1944 
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EXPRESS  CARRIED  BY  EASTERN  1956  -  1946 


Year  Ended 
June  50 

Bounds  of 

Express  Carried 

Express 

Ton-Miles 

1956 

281*, 326 

90,485 

1937 

593,296 

168,482 

1958 

723,556 

225,219 

1939 

1,004,988 

290,729 

1940 

1,293,504 

377,768 

1941 

1,796,845 

534,106 

1942 

2,989,167 

900,059 

• 

19U3 

4,378,896 

1,568,269 

1944 

4,596,737 

1,441,986 

191*5 

7,91*2,149 

2,255,050 

191*6 

8,266,822 

2,625,195 

I 


C*L  CX"mrw 
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PMC  *° 


e  AO  DocMt  8,0  *’  *' 


AUOOSf  .  «*48 
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PJLOC  ** 


CAB  Oock.t  8»0«to>. 


More  Profit  • .  .  Le#s  Waste 


A  New,  Dependable,  Freight- 
By-Air  Service  On  Regular, 
Around-the-Clodc  Schedules  1 


fmr  tmfmrmtmtice,  lllMStrwteS 
r Atnhipr S—Umt 


IAXTVRN  Alt  UHtt  •  10  Utililir  Pteae  •  He*  Ye*  20, KT. 


EASTERN 

Avijlne^ 


Aar  Lines 


S.AJL  News— Dec. 


Ad  4V327-A 
3,  1943 


» 


tAl  tw,#,tl 

f»*'  •* 

3  OOCk*t  8< 

0  •* 

For  year-round 
profits -it’s 


rkflfclVteJto  «c* 
mm  at  '  >w 


lTw 

«f  «s 


#7  edwmymtm  dm 


mm*  oil 
Armf,  t 

moikmm 


T \U  4. r*.4*hl*  kt  fck 


Ambippcd  PACTS 


EASTERN 

AviJinej 


•  «MI«U 


*/<►»>» 

mMm-iMTw 
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Excorpts  from  "Commercial  Air  Transportation"  By  Dr.  John  H.  Frederic 
(Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1943) 

Rages  447  -  449 
"Organizing  for  Air  Cargo" 

"There  is  some  thought  that  an  expansion  or  air  cargo  activities  will 
involve  two  entirely  different  transportation  services:  air  express  and  ail 
freight.  The  haeeo  for  this  distinction  are  the  type  of  service  to  bo  ren¬ 
dered  and  the  typical  commodity  which  would  be  shipped  under  each  category. 
The  term  falr  express '  connotes  fast  transportation  of  snail,  highly  valued 
shipments  moving  under  very  high  rates.  The  term  ’air  freight'  has  some¬ 
times  been  used  to  mean  a  sicker  transportation  service  appealing  to  traffic 
in  lower  valued  cammodltea  such  os  clothing,  perishable  foods,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  automobile  ports.  As  a  matter  of  practical  economics  no  such 
distinction  can  be  made,  as  basically  there  would  be  no  difference  In  the 
sales  solicitation  necessary  to  develop  each  type  of  traffic;  the  air  corrior 
operations  would  be  similar  and  the  methods  of  handling  identical.  There  are 
limitations  to  the  value  of  speed,  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
business  world  and  the  cost  of  cargo-carrying  plane  operation '  Most  air 
cargo  will  bo  shipped  in  the  afternoon,  around  five  o'clock,  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  shipments  were  routed  by  planes  cruising  150,  200,  or  500 
-dies  an  hour,  they  would  bo  delivered,  even  in  transcontinental  flights, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  next  business  day.  Placing  shipments  on 
passenger  p lades  does  not  give  rise  to  a  different  type  of  transportation 
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service.  Tho  primary  purpose  of  carry  irg  cargo  on  passengor  flights  should  bo 
to  expedite  traffic,  duriig  tho  poriodo  of  tho  day  whon  shipments  are  not  in 
sufficient  volume  to  Justify  an  all -air-cargo  flight  and  also  to  provide  an 
air  cargo  service  on  routes  where  tho  volume  of  traffic  docs  not  warrant 
specialized  air  cargo  operations. 

^ho  term  'express'  has  boon  used  in  railroad  transportation  to  mean 
articles  shipped  on  passenger  schedules,  in  contrast  to  articles  shipped  on 
'drag'  or  slow  freight  trains.  In  railroad  operations,  an  oxpress  shipment 
night  arrive  at  its  destination  five  or  six  days  before-  loss -carload  freight 
shipped  tho  samo  day.  'Express’  as  a  torn  has  significance  in  railroad  oper¬ 
ation  but  not  in  air  transportation. 

"This  distinction  in  air  carrior  services  between  air  express  and  air 
freight  has  resulted  in  some  thought  that  carriers  other  than  the  ones  trans¬ 
porting  both  passengers  and  mail  should  enter  the  field  to  promote  and  exploit 
the  possibilities  of  air  freight  while  tho  airlines  carrying  passengers  and 
mall  should  carry  air  express.  Seme  say  that  these  two  services  would  not  be 
competitive  and  that  both  the  air -freight  carriers  and  the  air  express 
carriers  could  exist  without  undue  disturbances .  This  belief  is  economically 
unscund,  because  tho  two  operations  cannot  be  separated.  If  a  carrior  offer¬ 
ing  an  air  freight  service  wero  to  enter  an  area  sorved  by  one  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  alrlinos  and  offer  an  air  freight  sorvice  at  rates  considerably  lower 
than  tho  air  express  rates,  the  shippers  of  air  express  in  that  locality  would 
in  all  probability  send  their  shipments  on  the  air  freight  line.  To  combat 
this  loss  of  traffic,  the  air  express  carrier  would  reduce  rates  and  odd  addi¬ 
tional  all-cargo  schedules.  The  two  services  would  then  be  directly  competi¬ 
tive,  and  tho  air  carrier  with  tho  greater  financial  resources  and  lesror 
costs  of  operation  would  survive;  tho  other  would  go  out  of  existence. 

Probably  the  pass ongor-and -mil  carrying  airline,  with  its  ability  to  spread 

coots  of  air  cargo  operation  over  its  other  activities,  wculd  be  the  carrier 
with  the  lower  costs. 


I 
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"The  only  way  these  two  operations  ccxild  be  carried  on,  without  cut¬ 
throat  competition  destroying  certain  air  carriers,  wcaxld  be  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  define  the  exact  commodities  to  be  shipped  by  the  two 

*  i 

types  of  carriers  and  mice  it  unlawful  for  one  to  accept  for  shipment  ccnmodi-f 
ties  which  were  designated  as  being  in  the  province  of  the  other.  It  is  fan-  | 

tastic  to  think  that  governmental  regulation  of  transportation  would  ever  go 

* 

this  far. 

"Even  should  such  regulation  of  the  air  transport  industry  be  undertaken,! 

' 

the  carrier  offering  an  air  freight  service  would  find  that  its  ability  to 
make  commodity  rates,  in  order  to  move  some  of  the  lower  valued  commodities, 
would  be  seriously  hampered.  Such  a  compai^y  would  not  have  the  revenue  from 
the  commodities  moving  under  higher  rates  to  enable  it  to  offer  rates  for 
other  commodities  which  might  be  below  the  average  costs  of  doing  business* 

The  scale  of  air  cargo  operations  would,  therefore,  be  decreased,  and  the 

i 

service  to  the  public,  industry,  and  the  national  defense  would  be  lessened."  i 
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CAICO  FLIGHTS  FOR  l$k2  T5RJ  19^6 


19^2 

1945 

1944 

1945 

1946 

January 

4-5 

4-5 

74-75 

February 

4-5 

4-5 

29-30 

74-75 

March 

4-5 

iTi  ^ 

1  1 
40^ 
CVJ 

74-75 

April 

4-5 

4-5 

29-50 

74-75 

Vbj 

4-5 

4-5 

29-50 

74-75 

Judo 

4-5 

4-29 

691-692 

JUiy 

4-5 

4-5 

29-50 

51,52,55,54 

4-5 

74,75 

691-692 

August 

4-5 

29-50 

51,52,55,54 

4-5 

76,77 

74,75 

691-692 

Septan bar 

4-5 

29-50 

51,52 

4-5 

76,77 

74,75 

691-692 

October  U-5 

4-5 

29-50 

76,77 

691-692 

November  4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

74,75 

691-692 

December  4-5 

Routes  of  Carso  Flights 

Flight  4  M*-HY 

5  HT -MM 

29  NY -MM 

50  XM-NY 

51  CG-XM 

52  W!-CG 

55  CO -MM 

54  VW-CC 

4-5 

4-5 

74  MM-NY 

75  NY-NW 

76  VM-WA 

77  wa-mmi 

691  NY-XM 

692  VW-NY 
69 1BNY->W) 
6921MM-NY ) 

74,75 

4 

December  13*31 

691B-692B 

691-692 

BKIffiBS  All  DC-3 
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Number  «f  Toe  Mile*  Carried  la,  and  Amount  of  Revenue  Received 
Pro®,  Eastern* s  Air  Freight  Operations  During  the  Months  of 

November  and  December,  1946 
(Requested  at  p.5109  ef  the  Transcript) 


Nor  ember 
December 


Ton  MileA 

51, 5Ct  (approximately-) 
100,000  (approximately) 


Revenue 

112,363,00 

$24,426.00 
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Daily  Utilization  of  Eastern’s  Cargo  Aircraft  During 

November  and  December,  1946 
(Requested  at  p.510S  of  the  Transcript) 


Dec.  11  -  31,  1946  10.0  hours  per  day 


November,  1946 
Decenber,  1946 


12.13  hours  per  day 
11.75  "  *  " 


All  DC  3  average 
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AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  1 

NAMING 

LOCAL  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  . 

AND 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

APPLICABLE  TO 

Am  FREIGHT 

BETWEEN 

POINTS  IN  THE  STATES  Of 

FLORIDA  LOUISIANA  NEW  JERSEY 

AS  SHOWN  HCBEIN 


ISSUED:  AUGUST  10,  1946  EFFECTIVE:  SEPTEMBER  15.  19^6 


ImmN  by 

H.  C.  DOBBS 

y—- Pr— Traffic 

B..!M 

3240  N.  W.  27tb  Av*** 
MIAMI  37.  PlOBlDA 
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mom  2 

TiM.tt  Qf  ATtwiwjm-|Twr>y  «■■■«  OOBDim  AH)  CUOM 

(for  kppUmtUm  of  IcU  MU  Sm.,  M«r  to  l>nm  l) 


rat 

m  fern 

■ana 

or  99  1 

1 

i 

I 

l^ckt 

— 

la 

3 

5 

7 

9 

u 

13 

15 

27 

0.9 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29  or  UN 

8106 

8109 

8103 

82.16 

8209 

8202 

8305 

8308 

tlOl 

8404 

8408 

8401 

8504 

26 

109 

1.33 

108 

2.57 

2.91 

306 

300 

3.95 

409 

403 

4.98 

5.32 

27 

102 

1.57 

1.93 

209 

2.65 

3.00 

306 

3-72 

408 

404 

4.79 

505 

5.51 

as 

1*24 

1.61 

1-98 

2.36 

2.73 

3.10 

307 

304 

4.21 

4.58 

4.95 

5.32 

5.69 

39 

107 

1.65 

2.04 

202 

201 

3.19 

3.57 

3.96 

4.34 

4.73 

501 

5.90 

508 

30 

1*30 

109 

2.09 

209 

209 

308 

3.68 

4.08 

408 

407 

507 

5.67 

607 

31 

1*32 

1-73 

2.14 

2.55 

2.96 

3.38 

3.79 

4.20 

4.61 

502 

503 

504 

605 

32 

1.35 

1.77 

200 

202 

3.04 

307 

3.89 

4.32 

4.74 

5.16 

5.99 

6.01 

604 

33 

1.37 

lOl 

2.25 

209 

302 

3.56 

4.00 

404 

407 

5.31 

5.75 

6.18 

6.62 

31 

1O0 

105 

•2.30 

2.75 

300 

305 

4.10 

4.56 

5.01 

506 

5.91 

606 

601 

>3 

103 

109 

2.36 

202 

308 

3.75 

4.21 

4.67 

5.14 

5.60 

607 

6.53 

6.99 

36 

105 

1.93 

201 

209 

3.36 

304 

4.32 

4.79 

5.27 

5.75 

602 

6.70 

708 

37 

108 

107 

206 

2.95 

>44 

3.93 

402 

4.91 

500 

509 

6.38 

608 

706 

3* 

1.51 

2.01 

2.51 

302 

3.52 

403 

4.53 

5.03 

5.54 

6.04 

6.54 

705 

7.55 

39 

1.53 

205 

2.57 

3.08 

3.60 

4.12 

4.63 

505 

5.67 

6.19 

6.70 

702 

7.73 

40 

1.96 

2.09 

2.62 

3.15 

3.68 

401 

4.74 

507 

500 

6.33 

606 

709 

7.92 

a 

1.39 

203  4 

2.47 

302 

3.76 

4.30 

405 

509 

5.93 

608 

702 

7.56 

801 

42 

1.61 

2.17 

2.73 

308 

304 

400 

4.95 

5.51 

6.07 

6.62 

7.18 

7.74 

8.29 

43 

1.64 

201 

2.78 

305 

3.92 

409 

5.06 

5.63 

6.20 

6.77 

7.34 

7.91 

808 

44 

107 

209 

203 

302 

4f00 

4.58 

5.16 

5.75 

6.33 

6.91 

7.50 

8.08 

8.66 

49 

109 

209 

2.89 

308 

4.08 

4.67 

507 

507 

606 

7.06 

7.66 

805 

805 

46 

1.72 

2.33 

2.94 

3.55 

4.16 

4.77 

5.38 

5.99 

6.60 

701 

7.81 

803 

9.03 

47 

1.73 

207 

2.99 

3.62 

4.24 

406 

508 

6.11 

6.73 

705 

7.97 

8.60 

902 

46 

1.77 

201 

304 

3.* 

4.32 

4.95 

5.59 

603 

6.86 

7.50 

803 

8.77 

900 

49 

100 

209 

300 

3.75 

400 

505 

5.69 

6.35 

6.99 

7.64 

809 

8.94 

9.99 

30 

103 

209 

3.15 

302 

408 

5.14 

500 

607 

7.13 

7.79 

•05 

9.12 

9.78 

91 

109 

2.53 

300 

308 

4.55 

503 

5.91 

6.58 

7.26 

7.94 

8.61 

9.29 

9.96 

52 

108 

2.57 

306 

3.95 

4.63 

503 

6.01 

6.70 

7.39 

808 

8.77 

906 

1005 

33 

1.90 

•2.61 

3.31 

401 

4.71 

502 

6.12 

602 

7.52 

803 

8.93 

9.63 

10.33 

94 

1.93 

2.65 

3.36 

408 

4.79 

5.51 

6.22 

6.94 

7.66 

807 

9.09 

9.80 

10.52 

59 

1.96 

2.69 

302 

405 

407 

5.60 

6.33 

7.06 

7.79 

8.52 

905 

9.97 

10.70 

56 

1.98 

2.73 

307 

4.95 

5.70 

604 

7.18 

7.92 

8.66 

900 

10.15 

1009 

n 

201 

2.77 

3.32 

408 

503 

5.79 

6.54 

7*30 

8.05 

8.81 

9.56 

10.32 

1107 

9® 

2.04 

201 

3.57 

4.35 

501 

5.88 

6.65 

702 

809 

8.96 

9.72 

1009 

not 

39 

2.06 

205 

3.6) 

401 

509 

5.98 

6.75 

7.54 

8.32 

900 

908 

10.67 

1104 

60 

209 

209 

3.68 

408 

507 

607 

6.86 

7.66 

805 

9.25 

1004 

1004 

61 

2.12 

2.93 

3.73 

4.54 

5.35 

406 

6.97 

7.78 

8.58 

9.39 

10*20 

noi 

1102- 

62 

204 

2.97 

3.79 

4.61 

503 

6.25 

7.07 

7.90 

8.72 

9.54 

10.36 

11*18 

1200 

63 

207 

3.01 

304 

4.68 

5.51 

6.35 

7.18 

8.02 

805 

909 

10.52 

11.36 

1209 

64 

200 

305 

309 

4.74 

5.W 

604 

708 

804 

8.98 

903 

10.68 

11.53 

U.J7 

69 

202 

3.08 

3.95 

401 

5.67 

6.53 

7.39 

805 

9.11 

9.98 

1004 

n.75 

12.56 

66 

2.25 

303 

4.00 

408 

5.75 

6.62 

7.3D 

8.38 

9.25 

10.12 

10.99 

1107 

12.74 

67 

208 

307 

4.05 

4-94 

503 

6.72 

7.60 

•09 

9.38 

10*27 

11.15 

1205 

12.93 

68 

2.30 

301 

4.10 

501 

5.91 

601 

7.71 

8.61 

9.51 

10.41 

11.31 

1202 

1301 

69 

2.33 

309 

406 

507 

5.99 

6.90 

7.81 

8.73 

9.64 

10.56 

1107 

12.38 

1300 

70 

206 

309 

401 

504 

607 

6.99 

7.92 

805 

9.78 

10.71 

1103 

12.56 

1309 

71 

2.38 

3.33 

4.26 

501 

604 

7.09 

•03 

8-97 

9.91 

1005 

11.79 

12.74 

u.« 

72 

201 

3.37 

4.32 

507 

602 

7.18 

8.13 

909 

1004 

10.99 

11.95 

12.91 

1306 

73 

203 

301 

4.37 

5.34 

6.30 

707 

8.24 

9.21 

10.17 

1104 

i3Tn 

13.08 

14.04 

74 

206 

309 

402 

501 

608 

7.37 

8.34 

9.33 

10.31 

1109 

1207 

13.25 

1403 

79 

209 

309 

408 

507 

606 

706 

•05 

905 

1004 

1103 

1203 

1302 

1401 

76 

2.51 

3.52 

4.53 

5.54 

6.54 

7.55 

8.56 

9.57 

10.57 

11.58 

12.58 

13.99 

LU60 

77 

2.94 

3.56 

4.58 

5.61 

6.62 

705 

8.66 

9.69 

10.70 

11.73 

12.74 

13.77 

14.78 

78 

2.57 

3.60 

4.63 

5.67 

6.70 

7.74 

8.77 

901 

1004 

1107 

12.90 

13.94 

14.97 

79 

2.39 

409 

5.74 

6.78 

703 

8.87 

9.92 

10.97 

13.06 

14.11 

15.15 

for 

mOim t 

loo  of  41 

Mrorltl 

Mi  ud 

UTra 

Mlteti 

»  •••  P*f*  1 

y< 
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National  Exhibit  NAL-5  Tariff 


Or\ol  Irvc.  Ai<  F r'AigUt  "J'ar'iff  JSo-  I 


nctVM  2 

1O-AZX70KT  IgllAI 


OOMCdn  UTO  AID 


19 

21 

•11.10 

•12.16 

11*3 

12.31 

11.37 

1206 

11.30 

12.60 

11.63 

12.75 

n.76 

1209 

11.90 

13.06 

12.03 

13.1* 

12.16 

13.33 

12.29 

1308 

1203 

13.62 

12.56 

13.77 

12.69 

13.91 

12*2 

16.06 

12.96 

14.21 

13*9 

14.35 

13*2 

14.30 

13.35 

1406 

1309 

14.79 

13.62 

16.93 

•U8  I  9.62  <  10.71  11.92  WTT 


7*2  808  9.96  11^»  12*6 


NORTHWEST  AIRLINES,  INC 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  NO.  2 

Cane*  Is  Air  Freight  Tariff  Ho*  1 


LOCAL  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES* 


RULES,  REGULATIONS  AND  CHARGES 


Mm* 


Applicable  to 

AIR  FREIGHT 

Between 

Points  in  the  States  of 

Sew  Jersey  Oregon 

•  lew  York  Washington 

North  Dakota  Wisconsin 


and  the  Territory  of  Alaska* 
os  named  herein 


(For  explanation  of  abbreviation*  and  reference  mark*,  not  explained  Herron,  ace  Pate  3) 


ISSUED: 

November  8,  1946 


Issued  By 

IL  O.  BULLWINKEl,  Vice  President— Traffic 
1885  University  Avenue 


EFFECTI VI 

November  15,  T 


St.  Pool  1,  Minnesota 


Issued  on  <•»«**  (1)  day'*  notice  under  Special  Tariff  Permission  of  the  Ciril  Aeronautic*  Board  C.  A.  B.  No.  553 
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NOCTHWEST  ANILINES,  INC 
Air  Fre*bt  Tariff  No.  2 


AM  mOHT  KAT1S  MM  lOO  POUNDS 
Tl»  mlmkmwm  chords  wi  he  Me  Ml  for  100  p—A 


CAB.  No.  2 

Original  Page  14 


AmYwe  unruN 


AND 

IT 

3 
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i 

z 

4 

j 

1 

f 

d 

M 

I 

j 

4 

d 

i 

i 

\ 

1 

i 

z 

! 

U 

0 

•2 

1 

X 

4 

Ik 

1 

j 

i 

z 

i 

•> 

i 

i 

□ 

Anchorage*  Alaska** . 

• 

• 

s 

e 

s 

s 

s 

a 

s 

s 

s 

• 

• 

s 

BlUlngs,  Montana . 

6.24 

3J4 

16.20 

18.68, 

13350 

12.70 

93)6 

9.01 

3.06 

7.7S 

14.66. 

3.00 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

6.24 

9.06 

11.42 

13.91 

8-50 

7357 

3.27 

3J1 

8.90 

SJ5 

EC 

9.70 

4J3 

Burts,  Montana . 

134 

9.064 

18.69j 

21.06 

15.97 

rw? 

11.73 

11.691 

EE 

173)8 

5.46 

QdqgS,  Illinois . 

16.20 

11.42 

18.69 

ifv 

5.99 

9.17 

pee 

IT  /• 

18.50 

18.46 

pvfl 

nr 

IASI 

Detroit,  Michigan . . 

IS.  66 

13.91 

213)8 

10.77 

8.53 

11.83 

12.51 

20J9 

20J5 

12.98, 

144 

16.98 

Duluth,  Mlnnseotn  .  . 

1.1.60 

8.50 

15.97 

■  rlv 

10.77 

3.95 

6.06 

6-89 

15.78 

15.74 

7J9| 

6.15 

11.86 

Ena  Claim,  Wisconsin 

mr 

7.67 

Iter? 

5.99 

rw 

3.95 

5.16 

rr- 

14.91 

14.87 

6-53 

3.00 

10.94 

Fargo,  North  Dakota . 

9.06, 

3.27 

11.73 

9.17 

11.83 

5.16 

3.00 

11 J3 

11.491 

33)0 

7J0 

73)2 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota - 

9.01 

3-31 

11.69 

9.92 

12J1 

6-89 

6312 

wrf* 

11.49 

11.44 

33)0 

8.14 

83)6 

1  Great  Folia,  Montano  ... 

8.90 

18-50 

20.89 

15.78 

14.91 

11-53 

11.49 

10J2 

16J9 

5J4 

'  Montano 

wm 

ft.  83 

18.46 

7ft, 

15.74 

1447 

11.49 

11.44 

10.27 

16.85 

4.98 

!  J  save  town.  North  Dakota .... 

7.75 

EE 

12.98 

7J9 

6-53 

33)0 

3.00 

10J2 

10.27 

8.64 

5.76 

Madison.  Wisconsin 

14  66 

WV* 

17.06 

3.00 

544 

6.15 

33)0 

7  JO 

8.14 

16J9 

16.85 

8354 

12.87 

MUoo  City.  Montana . 

4.23 

5.46 

14.57 

16.98 

llJ6i 

10.94 

rr 

8.06 

5.24 

4.98 

5.76 

12J7 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

15.41 

10.77 

17.92 

4-28 

7.17 

4.78 

m 

9J3 

17.73 

17.69 

9.58 

33)0 

13.77 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

35.00 

11.59 

6J9 

14.09 

WSr 

8.64 

3.00 

PEI 

El? 

4.76 

13.89 

13.85 

SJ1 

3.95 

9.78 

Mlaaonlo,  Montana . 

4.69 

10  JO 

Pjoj: 

16.22 

12J4 

12.79 

3.00 

11.67 

18.17 

6.44 

Newark,  Nrw  Jersey  . 

24J3 

26.69 

rrj 

153)3 

18.02 

18.69 

26J1 

26.47 

19.13 

12J7 

22.97 

Non  York,  Now  York . 

24.53 

26.69 

fTT* 

15313 

11-691 

26-51 

26.47 

19.13 

12J7 

22.97 

10.71 

15.61 

7.91 

24.67 

26J1 

22-20 

17.59 

18.07 

IW 

93)9 

8.50 

16.92 

23  JO 

12.43 

Rochester.  Minnesota . 

12.51 

7.46 

14.91 

4.85 

8.01 

3.73 

IE 

SJ1 

14.97 

14.93 

6J2 

ia68 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota . 

Fj>Y»;»: 

11.59 

6J9 

14.09 

5.78 

8354 

33)0 

3.85 

4.76 

13J9 

13.15 

5J1 

3.95 

9.78 

Seattle 

22.50 

10.46 

15J7 

7.77 

24.45 

76  6ft 

71  98 

21.13 

17.84 

17.79 

8.19 

7.96 

163)9 

22.97 

12J8 

Spokane,  Waahlngton . 

e 

7.23 

12.55 

4.49 

21.79 

18J7 

1AJM 

14J7 

4.91 

4.59 

13-83 

20.26 

8.77 

Superior.  Wisconsin 

s 

nrf:. 

8.50 

15.97 

10.77 

3.95 

6.06 

6.89 

15.78 

15.74 

7J91 

6.15 

11.86 

Tacoma,  Washington . 

22  50 

10.46 

I5J7 

7.77 

24.45 

26.60 

21.98 

21.13 

17-84 

17.79 

8.19 

7.96 

16.69 

22.97 

12J8 

Wenatchee,  Washington  . 

• 

9.14 

14.24 

6J2 

23J7 

25.56 

20.85 

19.92 

16.63 

16J8I 

6.74 

6J2 

15.46 

21.86 

10352 

Yakima.  Washington . 

# 

9.66J 

14.73 

6J9 

23.62 

26.02 

21J2 

20.22 

17.11 

17.07 

7  JO 

6.63 

15.94 

22J2 

10l96 

>  Government  tnMporUtioa  tuo,  where  appiicabie,  will  be  added  to  the  above  charge*. 

"Two  copies  Shipper's  Export  Declaration  necessary  on  all  nhipment*  to  Alaska. 

*The  rates  to  Anchorage  from  cities  shown  wilt  br  the  rate  from  that  cuy  to  either  the  M inncapolia-St.  Paul  or  the  Seattlc-Tacoma 
i  Gateways  plus  the  MinneapoS-  Sr.  Paul-Anch«« ayr  rate  or  the  Scattlo-T atw  Anchorage  rate,  whichever  Gateway  is  used. 

The  charge  for  shipments  weighu^  o\«*r  100  potnujs  will  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  applicable  rata  for  100  poonds  by  the 
1  actual  number  of  pounds  and  d'<v«hug  it**  product  by  100. 

In  cwr.jn  ;>ng  charges,  when  fractions  appear  in  the  total,  disregard  amounts  of  less  than  one-half  cent  and  add  one  cent  when  the 
Irariioit  represents  one-half  cent  oe  more. 


(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  marks,  not  explained  hereon,  sec  page  3.) 


ISSUED: 

November  8,  1946 


I  need  by: 

X  O.  BULLW1NKEL.  Vice 

1885  University  At 
St.  FoeJ  1,  Mine  note 


Traffic 


EFFECTIVE: 

November  15, 1946 


Issued  on 


(1)  day's  nodes  under  Special  Tariff  Perm— inn  of  tha  CW  Aeronautics  Board  CAT.  No.  553. 
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NORTHWEST  AIRLINES,  INC 
Air  Freight  Tariff  No.  2 


Alt  FtnOHT  RATES  t 
The  minimum  chorye  will  bt 


100  POUNDS 
rate  for  100  pounds 


CAR  Mo.  It 

Original  Page  15 


APPLYING  inWBN 


Anchorage,  Alaska" .  * 

Billings,  Montana .  15.41 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota . 

Butts,  Montana . 

Chicago,  Illinois .  . 

Detroit,  Michigan . * . 

Duluth,  Minnesota .  7.17 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin .  4.78 

Fargo,  North  Dakota .  8*16]  3.85 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota . 

Great  Falls,  Montana . 

Helena,  Montana . . 

Jamestown,  North  Dakota . 

Madison,  Wisconsin .  . 

Miles  City,’  Montana . 13.77 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

Missoula  Montana . 

Newark,  New  Jersey . 

New  York,  New  York . . ... 

Portland,  Oregon . 

Rochester,  Minnesota . 

$t.  Paul,  Minnesota . 

Seattle,  Washington . 

Spokane,  Washington . 

Superior,  Wisconsin . 

Tacoma,  Washington . 

Wenatchee,  Washington. . 

Yakima,  Washington . 


Government  trsnsportstion  taxes,  where  applicable,  will  be  added  to  the  above  charges. 

••Two  copies  Shipper's  Export  Declaration  necessary  on  all  shipments  to  Alaska.  .  j 

•The  rates  to  Anchorage  from  cities  shown  will  be  the  rate  from  that  city  to  either  the  Minneapolis-St  Paul  or  the  Seattle  J-Tacoma 
Gateways  plus  the  Minnea polis-SL  Paul-Anchoragc  rate  or  the  Scattle-Tacoma-Anchorage  rate,  whichever  Gateway  is  ijised. 

The  charge  for  shipments  weighing  over  100  pounds  will  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  applicable  rats  for  100  poinds  by  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  and  dividing  the  product  by  100.  ‘  | 

In  computing  charges,  when  fractions  appear  in  the  total,  disregard  amounts  of  leas  than  one-half  cent  and  add  One  cent  when  the 
fraction  present*  one-half  cent  or  more. 


(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  marks,  not  explained  hereon,  set 

epegt3.) 

ISSUED: 
November  8,  1946 

Issued  by: 

R.  O.  BULLWINKEL,  Vies  Preside**  —  Traffic 

1885  University  Avenue 

St.  Poe!  1,  Minnesota 

EFFECTIVE: 

November  15|  1946 

Issued  oa  one  (1)  day's  notice  under  Special  Tariff  Permission  of  the  Chril  Aeronautics  Board  CA.B.  Ns.  55^. 
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C.A.K.  No.  2 


NOrmWtST  AJtLINES.  INC 
Air  Freight  Tariff  No.  2 


Original  P*£t  14 


Am  nmaHT  ratis  rat 


The 


lOO  POUNDS 
rate  for  100 


APflTWC 
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X 

1 

1 

} 

5 

3 

1 

i 
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1 
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1 

i 

2 

! 

j 

i 

3 

i 

i 

i 
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J 

i 
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* 

l 

i 
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3 

i 
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i 

i 
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•J 

i 

£ 

i 
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s 

s 

• 

s 

s 

• 

e 

s 

• 

• 

• 

• 

s 

• 

Hillings,  Mootans . 

• 

6.24 

344 

16.20 

18.68 

13.601 

12.70 

IT* 

941 

3.06 

7.75 

14.66 

340 

Blimsrri,  North  Dakota . 

• 

6.24 

9.06 

11.42 

13.91 

rr- 

747 

347 

341 

8.901 

8.8$ 

3.06 

9.70 

443 

Butts,  Montana.  .  . . 

s 

JJU 

wm 

18.69 

21.06 

15.97 

15.10 

11.73 

11.69 

17.08 

5.46 

Chicago.  Illinois . 

s 

rr* 

11.42 

18.69 

8.03 

5.99 

9.17 

rer. 

PT? 

18.46 

pm 

1447 

Detroit,  Michigan . 

• 

18.68 

13.91 

21.08 

1047 

843 

1143 

1241 

2049 

2045 

12.98, 

5.44 

16-98 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

• 

13.60 

8.50 

15.97 

Irlv 

10.77 

3.95 

646 

649 

15.78 

15.74 

749| 

6.15 

1146 

Ean  Quire,  Wisconsin . 

s 

12.70 

7.67 

15.10 

5.99 

rr 

1W 

5.16 

rr- 

14.91 

1447 

643 

340 

10.94 

Fargo,  North  Dakota . 

• 

9.06 

BTtl 

11.73 

9.17 

1143 

wm 

5.16 

3.00 

1143 

11.49 

rr 

740 

742 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. . . . 

s 

9.01 

341 

11.69 

9.92 

1241 

649 

642 

340 

1149 

11.44 

340 

8.14 

846 

Groat  Falls,  Montans  .... 

• 

8.90 

1840 

2040 

18.78 

14.91 

1143 

11.49 

1042 

1649 

544 

Helena,  Montana.  .  . 

s 

3.06i 

8.85 

18.46 

Pit? 

15.74 

1447 

1149 

1144 

1047 

164$ 

4.98 

Jamestown,  North  DaVota ... 

• 

7.75 

3.00 

1042 

1041 

12.98 

749 

643 

340 

3.00 

8.64 

5.76 

Madison.  WUcomln . 

* 

14.66 

9.70 

17.08 

544 

6.15 

IE 

8.14 

1649 

1645 

1247 

Miloa  City,  Montana  . 

• 

■TIT? 

4.23 

5.46 

1447 

16.98 

1146 

8.06 

544 

4.98 

5.76 

1247 

Mlhrsukrs,  Wisconsin . 

• 

15.41 

ia77 

17.92 

3.00 

448 

7.17 

4.78 

H 

943 

17.73 

17.69 

m 

13.77 

|  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

35.00 

11-50 

649 

14.09 

5.78 

8.64 

j* 

4.76 

1349 

1345 

541 

3.95 

9.78 

|  Missoula.  Montana . 

s 

4.69 

1040 

19.75 

1748 

1642 

1244 

12.79 

>-y,v 

1147 

18.17 

6.44 

1  Now  ark.  New  Jersey . 

• 

24.53 

KjXjW 

26.69 

7.90 

15.03 

1842 

18.69 

2641 

26.47 

19.13 

1247 

22.97 

i  Now  York,  New  York . 

s 

24.53 

pm 

26.69 

7.90 

mr* 

Pm 

18.69 

2641 

26.47 

19.13 

1247 

22,97 

Portland,  Oregon . 

• 

10.71 

15.61 

7.91 

24.67 

2641 

2240 

1749 

j 

949 

8.50 

16.92 

23.20 

12A3 

Rochester,  Minnesota . 

• 

12.51 

7.46 

14.91 

445 

3.01 

3.73 

340 

W 

541 

14.97 

14.93 

642 

if  wo. 

10.68 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota . 

FTTT7 

11.59 

649 

ifrT. 

5.78 

844 

■nTi 

345 

4.76 

1349 

1345 

841 

3.95 

9.78 

Seattle,  Washington . 

22.50 

10.461 

1547 

7.77 

24.45 

26.60 

21-OJL 

21.13 

1744 

17.79 

8.19 

7.96 

16.66 

22.97 

1248 

Spokane.  Washington . 

• 

7.23 

1245 

4.49 

21.79 

m 

1847 

145M 

1447 

4.91 

4.59 

2046 

8.77 

Superior,  Wisconsin . 

• 

8.50 

15.97 

10.77 

3.95 

6.06 

649 

15.78 

15.74 

6.15 

1146 

Tacoma,  Washington . 

22  50 

■flW 

1547 

7.77 

24.45 

26.60 

21.98 

21.13 

1744 

17.79 

8.19 

7.96 

pm 

22.97 

1248 

Wenatchee.  Washington 

s 

9.14 

14.24 

642 

2347 

25.56 

2045 

19.92 

16.63 

16481 

6.74 

642 

2146 

1042 

Yakima.  Washington . 

• 

9.66 

14.73 

649 

23.62 

26.02 

2142 

2042 

17.11 

17.07 

740 

6.63 

15.94 

2242 

ia96 

Government  transportation  twra,  where  applicable,  will  be  added  to  the  above  charge*. 

'•Two  copies  Shipper* •  Export  Declaration  necessary  on  aH  shipments  to  Alaska 

*The  rates  to  Anchorage  from  cities  shown  wdl  be  the  rate  from  that  oty  to  either  the  M inneapolia-Sc  Peal  or  the  Seattle-T. 
Gateways  plus  the  Mmaeepo!i5-$r.  Pa*jl-Anch<*  jgr  rate  or  the  Sea  ttle-Tacooia- Anchor  age  rate,  whichever  Gateway  is 


The  charge  for  shipments  wcaghu*,;  over  100  pounds  will  hr  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  applicable  rate  for  100  pounds  by  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  and  dividing  the  product  by  100. 

Income  .mg  charges,  when  fractions  appear  in  the  total,  disregard  amounts  of  lem  than  one-half  cent  and  add  one  cent  whan  the 
IractNN)  represents  one-half  cent  or  mo re. 


(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  marks,  not  explained  hereon,  sec  page  3.) 

ISSUED: 

November  8,  1946 

Issued  by: 

X  0.  BULLWINKEL,  Vice  Pmsideat  — Traffic 

1885  University  Avenue 

St.  Pod  1,  Mmeesoto 

EFFECTIVE: 

November  15, 1946 

Inued  on  one  (1)  day's  notice  under  Special  Tariff  Permission  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  G  A.  *1.  No.  553. 
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Northwest  Exhibit  NW-1  Tariff 


NORTHWEST  AIRLINES,  INC 
Air  Freight  Tariff  No.  2 


CAB.  No*  it 

- f - 

Original  15 


AIR  FREIGHT  RATES  PfR  100  POUNDS 
Tho  minimum  charge  will  bo  tho  rafo  for  100  pounds 


AITLYINC  mrrWBKN 


i  i 


>• 

J  $ 

i  i 


i 

X 

es 

1 

fc 

X 

i 

i 

a 

i 

Anchorage,  Alaska** . 

Billings,  Montana . 

Bismarck,  North  X>akota . 

Butte,  Montana. . 

Chicago,  Illinois .  . 

Detroit.  Michigan .  . 

Duluth,  Minnesota . 

Eau  Clairs,  Wisconsin . 

Fargo,  North  Dakota . 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota . 

Great  Falls,  Montana . 

Helena,  Montana . 

Jamestown,  North  Dakota . 

Madison,  Wisconsin .  . 

Miles  City,-  Montana .  13.77 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

Missoula  Montana . 

Newark,  New  Jersey . 

New  York,  New  York . . . 

Portland,  Oregon . 

Rochester,  Minnesota . 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota . 

Seattle,  Washington . 

Spokane,  Washington . 

Superior,  Wisconsin . 

Tacoma,  Washington . 

Wenatchee,  Washington. . 

Yakima,  Washington . 


Government  transportation  taxes,  where  applicable,  will  be  added  to  the  above  charges. 

>*Two  copies  Shipper’*  Export  Declaration  necessary  on  all  shipments  to  Alaska. 

*The  rates  to  Anchorage  from  cities  shown  will  be  the  rate  from  that  city  to  either  the  M  inncapolis-St.  Paul  or  the  Seattle -Tacoma 
Gateways  plus  the  Mmneapolia-St.  Paul- Anchorage  rate  or  the  Scattle-Tacoma-Anchorage  rate,  whichever  Gateway  is  dsed. 

The  charge  for  shipments  weighing  over  100  pounds  will  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  applicable  rate  for  100  pounds  by  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  ana  dividing  the  product  by  100.  '  | 

In  computing  charges,  when  fractions  appear  in  the  total,  disregard  amounts  of  less  than  one-half  cent  and  add  one  cent  when  the 
fraction  represents  one-half  cent  or  more. 


(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  and  reference  marks,  not  explained  hereon,  see  page  3.) 


ISSUED: 

November  8,  1946 


Issued  by: 

R.  O.  BULLWINKO,  Vice  President— Traffic 
188S  University  Avenue 
St.  Pont  1#  Minnesota 


EFFECTIVE: 

November  15j  1946 


Issued  on  one  (1)  day's  notice  tinder  Special  Tariff  Permission  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  C.  A.  B.  No.  553. 
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14832  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-1 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 

Air  Plight  Calm 
Docket  810  et  al. 


Esfcibit 

Iftaaber 


TWA  1 
TWA  2 
TWA  3 
TWA  k 
TWA  5 
TWA  6 
TWA  7 

TWA  8 
TWA  9 
TWA  10 


OP  TOTTMTS 


Title 

HX3TCRT  OF  TWA  AIR  FREIGHT  0PKRATIC1E 
Sunmory  at  TWA  Air  Freight  Operations 
Volume  of  Mall  Carried  “by  WA 
Volume  of  Air  Express  Carried  by  TWA 
Growth  of  TWA's  Air  Freight 
Schedule  History  of  TWA  Cargo  Flights 
TWA  Air  Freight  Tariffs 

TWA  Promotes  Air  Freight  by  Extensive  Advertising 


WAR  AMD  DSCDIATg  POST-WAR  FACTCB8  AIFFCTBP  AIR  FRECOBT 
Effect  of  the  War  on  Airline  Operations 

Post-War  Conditions  Tengarrlly  Increasing  the  Deimnd  for  Air  Freight  Samos 
Tenporar rj  Conditions  Tending  to  Dscrsass  Air  Freight  Rates 


AIR  FREIGHT  AFPUCAFIS  PROPOSE  TOTCCBCKIC 


MlJMl 


lATicir  or  rrrarijo  routes 


TWA 

11 

TWA 

12 

TWA 

13 

TWA 

TWA 

15 

TWA 

1 6 

Responsibility  for  Air  Freight  Extends  Beyond  Providing  Service  to  large  Cltli 

Propoeed  Duplication  of  TWA  Servloe  by  Air  Freight  Applicants 

Coverage  of  Existing  Air  Servloe  In  the  Tftilted  states 

Coverage  of  Air  Service  in  Ohio 

Development  of  Domestic  Air  Servloe 

Attempts  by  All  Aawrioaa  Aviation  to  Alter  Passenger  Business 
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TIT rA  Exhibit  TWA-l 


CA.fi.  EXHIBIT  NO.  TWA  1 

DOCKET  NO  8lO  et  al.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC.  PACE  1  of  3 


Suuimry  of 

WA  Air  Freight  Operations 


1*  Inauguration  of  TWA  Mad.1  an!  Expreao  Flight  -  1931 

la  May  1931,  IWA  Inaugurated  a  21  hour  paeoenger,  mil,  and  express 
schedule  between  5ev  York  and  Loo  AJ^jeloc.  The  flight  carried  no 
passengers  between  Xhnsas  Cltj  and  Ins  Angeles,  operating  only  ao 
a  mil  and  express  schedule. 


2.  General  Air  Srprooe  -  1932 

An  Important  development  in  the  carrying  of  cargo  by  air  was  the 
f Croatian  In  August  1932  of  General  Air  Express.  Scran  mJor  air¬ 
lines  (TWA,  Aaerloan,  Eastern,  Pennsylvania,  United  States,  Trans- 
aaacrlcan  and  Ladington)  cooperated  to  form  the  organisation  to  en¬ 
able  the  companies  to  act  as  a  unit  In  the  solicitation  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  air  express.  TWA  continued  Its  General  Air  Express  operation 
until  August  1937- 


3.  Inauguration  of  TWA  All-Frelgftt  Flights  -  1936 

On  October  19,  1936,  TWA  mde  an  effort  to  develop  air  cargo  on  a 
large  scale  by  starting  the  operation  of  an  all-freight  flight 
from  Kev  York  to  Chicago,  offering  a  midnight- to-dawn  eervioe. 

In  some  oasee,  the  rates  were  reduced  as  much  as  77  per  oent  from 
the  regular  express  rates  and  provided  for  a  charge  of  $12  for 
a  ahlpmsnt  of  100  pounds  from  Kev  York  to  Chicago  In  oontrast  to 
a  charge  of  $26  per  100  pounds  for  regular  air  express  rates. 


k.  Air  Cargo,  Ihc,  -  19^1 

Air  Cargo,  Inc.  was  Incorporated  on  )terch  Ik,  19^1  by  TWA,  American, 
Eastern,  and  United  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  on  reeearoh  studies 
sod  reporting  on  the  potentialities  of  the  post-war  air  freight 
business.  In  December  l$kl,  the  Interline  agreement  among  these 
four  stockholders  was  amended  to  admit  twelve  domestic  airlines 
as  additional  stockholders. 


5-  Inauguration  of  TWA  Cargo  Plights  -  19^3 

TWA  Inaugurated  scheduled  all-cargo  fUghte  on  October  10,  19^3 
with  a  round- trip  dally  between  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles.  In 
November  19^3,  this  schedule  was  extended  beyond  Kansas  City  to 
Kev  York  and  In  later  months  the  number  of  TWA  transcontinental 
cargo  echednlss  was  gradually  Increased  as  equipment  became 
available. 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-1 


C  A  8. 

OOCKCT  no.  810  ©t  al.  TRANSCONTINEWTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


Siaoary  of 

THA  Air  freight  Operation* 


cxHiarr  no.  |twa  1 
face  2  «f  |3 

I 

I 


6.  Institution  of  TO  Air  Freight  Thrlffo  - 

On  July  1,  19*5,  WA.  filed  with  the  C.A.B.  an  air  freight  tariff 
covering  flT©  cltloo;  llev  York,  Chicago,  Kansan  City,  Phoenix 
and  Loa  Angolas.  Sine©  that  tin©,  tho  filing  of  thro©  additional 
tariffs  haa  extended  freight  service  to  all  of  IWAva  cities  and 
has,  by  the  Introduction  of  a  decreasing  scale  for  volume,  sub- 
atantlally  reduced  air  freight  rates* 


7.  Doro  lopment  of  the  Speedpftk  -  I9U6 

IMA  has  participated  in  tho  development  of  the  Lockheed  Speedpak, 
a  detachable  cargo  container  which  unkss  It  possible  for  the  Constel¬ 
lation  to  carry  an  additional  load  of  8,000  pound*  of  baggage  and 
freight*  Tho  use  of  the  Speodpak  will  virtually  eliminate  delays 
resulting  from  the  ground  handling  of  air  cargo*  Prior  to  flight 
time  this  container  can  be  completely  loaded  In  an  air  freight  ter¬ 
minal  abed  and  then  towed,  on  it*  own  wheels.  Into  position  beneath 
the  plane.  Self-contained  electric  holete  raise  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fuselage  and  It  Is  then  locked  Into  position  for  flight,  the 
entire  operation  requiring  lees  than  two  minutes,  tha  Constellations 
are  being  outfitted  with  Speedpaks  as  soon  as  they  become  available* 


Sources:  Official  Guide  of  tho  Airways. 

Air  Transport  Association  of 
America. 

J*  H.  Frederick,  "Coonsrclal  Air 
Transportation**  (19*6) 

TWA  Company  Records. 


1 


1 

i 
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14857  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


Note-  *Jonuory  through  July,  1946,  Projected  to  a  Y#or. 


1530  1039  1940  1941 


1942  1943 

YCA* 


1944 


1949 


1946 


VOLUME  OF  AIR  EXPRESS  CARRIED  BY  TWA 


Source  '•  CAB  Form  2780,  1938-46 
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14858  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


EXMI*rr  NO.  TWA  4 
PACC  I  of  I 


FREIGHT 


oocicrr  NO  810  et  ol.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  A  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


GROWTH  OF  TWA's  AIR 


July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  No*  Dec.  Joa  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July 
- 1945 -  - 1946 - 


Month 

Frslght 

Month 

Frslght 

1945 

Ton  Milts 

1946 

Ton  Milts 

July 

1,667 

January 

66,553 

August 

5,497 

February 

98,258 

Stpttfnbtr 

5,243 

March 

108,072 

October 

23,132 

April 

150,231 

November 

28,330 

May 

195,413 

D«c«nb«r 

37,1  15 

June 

186,236 

July 

239,936 

Note:  TWA  Air  Freight’  Tariff  No.  I  Become  Effective  July  lf  1945. 
Source:  CAB.  Form  2780,  1945-1946 


History  of  WA  Cargo  flights 


JUTC  JN  100  ROUNOI  <0011  AM) 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


C.A4. 

OOCKCT  NO  RlO  et  ol. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  A  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


exhibit  no.  ttba  a 

MAC  I  •*  4 


TWA  AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFFS 

Example:  Los  Angeles  —  Kansas  City  Segment 

Distance-  1360  Miles 


AIR  FREIGHT 
TARIFF  NO.  I 
GAR  AF— I 
EFF.  7-1-45 


_ RATE  APPLICABLE 

TO  VOLUME  SHIPMENTS  OF 
3,000  POUNOS  OR  MORE 


AIR  FREIGHT 
TARIFF  NO.  2 
CAR  AF— I 
EFF.  1-1-46 


AIR  FREIGHT 
TARIFF  NO. 2 A 
CAR  NO.  7 
EFF.  6-2F46 


■m 


AIR  FREIGK 
TARIFF  NOt 
CAR  NO.  4 
EFF.  6-2M4 


12  3  4 

CLASS 


2  3  4  100  900  100020003000  9000 

CLASS  POUNOS  POUNOS 

(MINIMUM  WEISHT)  (MINIMUM  WClSHT) 

FRESH  FRUITS, 
VESETASLES, 

Bosed  on  Groat  Circle  Mileage  berries 


RATI  FIR  TON-M III  (CCRT 


.  _  iKHtrr  no  .TWA  6 

OOCKtT  NO  610  It  Id.  TAXSSOOHT1NCNTAL  4  MCtTCM  AIH,  IHC.  H41  2  *  \ 
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14861  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


tlOAft  AaliMfcl*  Ml  * 


4397 

1 4X7 s  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


C  A.  B.  No.  7 

(For  Conciliation*  see  Pag*  2) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC 


AIRFREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  2-A 

(For  Cancellation*  oe*  Pag*  2) 

NAM  I  NO 

LOCAL  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CLASS  RATES 

ALSO 

JOINT  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CLASS  RATES 

WITH 

BRAN  IFF  AIRWAYS,  INC 
CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES,  INC 
INLAND  AIR  LINES,  INC 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC 

APPLICABLE  TO 

AIRFREIGHT 

BETWEEN 

STATION*  IN  THE  STATES  OF 


ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 


NEW  YORK 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


TEXAS 

WYOMING 


and  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

ALSO  POINTS  SHOWN  IN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  *  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 

LOCAL  'AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY  TARIFF  No.  1-A,  C.  A.  B.  No.  S 

— ^B^—B— — ■ — — i— —— B— —— — — — — — —  I  ■■  I  ■  ■■■  — — i — ■ — —  ■  ■  ■■■■■  ■  . —  ■  ■  I  ■  — 1 ■  ■  — W 

provided  herein,  by  Transcontinental  A  Western  Air*  Inc,  Airfreight  Rules 


Tariff  No,  3.  C-  A.  1  No.  i 


ISSUED  MAY  22,  1946 


EFFECTIVE  JUNE  21,  1946 


Departure  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautic* 


of  Paragraph  1-4  of  section  224.1  of  Its  Economic  Regulations  authorised  by  the 


.  Issued  by 

E.  O.  COCKE 

Vise  President-Traffic 
101  W.  11th  Street 
ICANftAI  CITY  t,  MISSOURI 

For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Reference  Marks,  aee  Page  2. 


jomn  a.  twtrr  Co.,  inc..  Sr.  lowii, 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


IKAMSCOMTINCMTAL  4  tCSTfltt  AIR,  l  AC.  -  A I  Kf-Kk.  I  CRT  TARIM  MO.  2-A 


ION  1 

RATI  SCALE  HUtOERS  AMO  AffllUWi  ROUTES 

For  class  ratos  ana  charges  sm  faction  2.  The  class  rates  and  charges  shown  In  Section  2  apply 
only  »U  the  route*  specified  below. 


\  BgTWOS 

\  CSee  Note  1) 


ASD 

CSee  Mote  1) 


5  3  5-5 


in  I  J  £  £  I  £  I  £  I  £  £  2  1  £  2 


Cipleeatto*  of  Reetet  - 

Route*  shew:  are  published  fro*  cities  named  a*  headline  points  to  cities  nanad  as  sideline  points, 
route*  in  opposite  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  he  applied  In  reverse  order, 
i  1.  TVA  7.  TUA-Aaarlllo-BW  14.  BKT-QiIcsco-TWa 

2.  TViAHCanaas  Clty-CAL  6.  T*A-Lo*  Ax«elea-WAL  15.  HNF-Kanaaa  Clty-TWA 

3.  TWA-*lchlta-CAL  9.  TV’A- Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL  lfl.  BW-Anarlllo-TWA 

TUA-alhuqueroue-CAL  10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-INL  17.  WAL-Los  Angeles-TVA 

3.  TW-Chlcaco-KJ*  11.  CALHCanaas  Clty-TWA  10.  WAL-Denver-CAL-lCu>aa*  Clty-TWA 

e.  TVA-ttnsa*  Clty-BKT  12.  CAL-wichlta-TWA  19.  EIL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

13.  CAL-albuquerque-TWA 


■ate  V—  For  list  of  additional  points  fro*  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply, subject  to  pick-up 
delivery  chargee,  see  TIUNSCCETUCITAL  4  WE3TERN  AIR,  ££.,  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICX-UP  AND  DELIVERY 
AJUFT  NO.  1-4.  CJl.B.  NO.  0. 

Z  -  Through  rates  end  chargee  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  Itorks, 


Pace  2. 
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I  CM  1 


RATI  SCALE  NUMBERS  AM)  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 
For  class  rttM  and  c barges  see  Section  2.  class  rates  and  charges 
only  via  tl»  routes  specified  below. 


BETWEEN 
(See  Note  1) 


ahom  In  Section  2  apply 


AND 

(See  Note  1) 


*  S  2  S  *3  3 

trl  a:  t?>  cl  cA  cl 


I  I  lUII 


*  I  2  I  5 


X  X  XX  X  X  35  3 

x|  X  XX  XX 

X  X  X  X  X 

X  XX  XX 

31  1U&  X  X  38  19 


X  X 
X  X 
IS  4 
X 


Oakland . Cal.  49  1  17 

Okla.  City  .  .  Okla.  27  3  X 
Pa  la  Springs  .  .Cal.  49  6.9  Is 
Philadelphia  .  .  Pa.  X  X  35 
Phoenix.  .  .  .  Aria.  43  1  7 


Pittsburgh 
Pueblo  .  . 
Rapid  City 
Reading.  • 
Roswell.  . 


.  Pa. 
Colo. 
.3.0. 
.  Pa. 
.N.H. 


St. Louis  ....  Mo.  19 
San  Angelo  .  .  .Tex.  X 
San  Antonio.  .  .Tex.  33 
San  Bernardino  .Cal.  48 
San  Diego.  .  .  .Cal.  49 


San  Franc loco.  .Cal.  40 
Santa  Fe  .  .  .  .N.M.  37 
Scottsbluff.  .  .Neb.  33 
Sheridan  .  .  .  .Wyo.  37 
South  Bend  .  .  .Xnd.  1 3 


Terre  mute.  .  .Ind.  15  1  21 

Toledo  ....  .Ohio  X  X  27 

....  -Kan.  23  1.2  13 

....  Okla.  25  3  13 


ashlngton  .  .  .D.C. 

1  chlta . Kan.  25 

lchlta  mils.  .Tex.  28 
111 laan port  .  .  Pa.  3 
lnalow.  .  .  .  Arlz.  41 


.Tex.  28  5,6 


X 
X 

35  1 14, 15 


_  .  Explanation  of  Route t 

Routes  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as  headline  points  to  cities  named  as  sideline  Mints 
For  routes  in  oppoelte  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  be  applied  in  ”ven*  order.  poInt*‘ 

i*  ™A  M  TWA-Anarlllo-BNF  '  14.  BNF-ChlcagO-lW* 

*;•  TVA-Kansas  Cit\r-CAL  8.  TWA-Loe  Angelos -WAL  15.  BNF-Kansas  Cltr-TWA 

?*  ^^“Ksnsas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL  16.  BNF-Aaarillo-TWA 

4.  TOA-Al  buquer  Que-CAL  10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Demrer-IHL  17.  WAL-Los  Angelea-TVA 

6.  TV*  Kanav,  City  BUT  jz.  »■  M.-Denv«^«..tonM,  CUy-TVi. 


14.  BNF-Ch 1  cago-TW* 

15.  BNT-KanSAs  Clty-tVA 

16.  BNF-Amarille-TWA 

17.  WAL-Los  Angelee-TWA 

IB.  WAL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  CltjHIUA 
19.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 


R°T#  1— For  list  of  additional  points  from  and  to  which  rates  and 
^dellwy  charges^  see  TRAI3C0NT '  INBITAL  4  WESTERN  AIR.  INC.,  LOCAL  . 

X  -  Through  rates  and  charges  are  not  provided  herein. 


I  charges  apply,  subject  to  pick-® 
AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  AND  DD.IVERT 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviatione  and  other  Reference  Marks,  see  Page  2. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  4  WESTERN  AIR.  INC.  -  AIRFREIGHT  TARlff  NO.  2 -A 


ION  1 

KATE  SCALE  NUN6ERS  A NO  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 

For  c 1x23  rates  and  charges  see  Section  2.  The  class  rates  and  charges  shown  In  Section  2  apply 
only  vU  the  routes  specified  below. 


\  BCTfciS 

\  (See  Note  1) 


a::d 

(See  Note  1) 


[Carlsbad  .  .  .  — 

(Casper . Wyo .  X 

!  Cheyenne  .  .  .  .Wyt>.  X 

.Chicago . Ill.  25 

I  Cincinnati  .  .  .Ohio  27 

(Colorado  Springs 
.  Colo.  X 


Col  Abus  .  .  .  .Ohio  29 
Corpus  Christ 1  .Tex.  X 

bailas . Tex.  X 

I  Dayton . Ohio  27 

(Denver  ....  Colo.  X 


"'iSISISISlSIS  5  a  2  s 


s\  s 


petrolt.  . 
;Doc«.e  City 
lal  Centro. 
i*J  Paso.  . 
(rt.uayne  . 


.  .Uch. 
.  .Kan. 
.  .Cal. 
.  .Tex. 
.  .  Ind. 


[Ft .Worth  .  .  .  .Tex. 

Prosno . Cal. 

Cxlvoston.  .  .  .Tex. 
harden  City.  .  JCan. 
(Grand  J  met  l  on  Colo. 


I  Great  Falla.  .  t>nt. 
Harrisburg  ...  Pa. 
|SoM . n.H. 

(Houston . Tex. 

iRi.tcr.lnson  .  .  .Kan. 


Indianapolis  .  .Ind. 
Kansas  City.  .  .  It). 
| La  jmta  .  .  .  Colo. 

(Laredo . Tex. 

!L~s  Vegas.  .  .  .Nev. 


12,13  27 
X  X 
X  X 
12J3  23 
X  X 


5  x - 

19  2,3  21  2,3 


2,3  21  2,3 


29  1213  25 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
27  1203  23 


X 

19  I  13 


XXX 
35  1203  31 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 


25  | 1203 
12 
X 
X 

13  I  13 


XXX 
19  29  19 

XXX 
X 
X 


29  H 
11 


31  1 


15 1  2 


I  La*  Vejas. 
ILrwutcNm. 

ittle  Rock 
.LOS  Angeles 
i  Lubbock.  . 


X  5-1 

2.3  17  2,3 

8.9  39  8,9 

3.4  27  3,4 

13  1 


XX  XX  X  X  19 

35  1  39  1  23  13  39 

XX  XX  X  X  23 

15  2,3  17  2.3  X  X  19 
23  9  25  9  X  X  25 


15  1  11 

35  1  39 

13  *  3  X 


Explanation  of  Roetat 

Routes  shove;  are  puolished  froa  cities  nased  ms  headllno  points  to  cities  nanod  as  sideline  points, 
For  routes  In  opposite  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  be  applied  In  reverse  order. 

1.  TVa  7.  TUA“#UN*rlllo-SNT  14.  UNF-Chlcago-TWa 

2.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL  0.  TWA-LOS  An^sleo-WAL  IS.  BHF-Kansas  Clty-TVA 

3.  TVA-Wlchlta-CAL  9.  TWA-Kunsas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL  1C.  BNF-Amar  1 1 1  o-TVA 

4.  TUA-AlbuQueroue-CAL  10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL -Denver- UCL  17.  WAL-Los  Angeles -TWA 

5.  TWa-Chlcago-BHT  11.  CAL-Kanaas  Clty-TVJL  IB.  WAL-Denvor-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TVA 

C.  TWa -Kansas  Clty-BKT  12.  CAL-Wlchlta-TVA  10.  ILL-Denvcr-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TVU 

13.  CAL-*lbu<juerque-TV.* 


14.  BNF-Chlcago-TWA 

15.  BHF-Kanaas  Clty-IVA 
1C.  BNF-Aaarlllo-TVA 
17.  WAL-Los  Angeles -TWA 

16.  WAL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 
19.  SX-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TVA 


Nete  1— For  list  of  additional  points  fron  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply, subject  to  pick-up 
•ellvfr*  curves,  see  TRAIJSCOKTCID.TAL  a  W£3?tfC:  AIR.  INC..  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  nI3>  DELIVERY 


land  delivery  Charges,  see  TRANSCOKTnaTTAL  4  U23TQC:  AIR,  rNC.,  LOCAL  aND  JO! 
#Jl  I  FT  :.*0.  1-a.  C.A.B.  NO.  0. 

X  -  Through,  rates  and  charges  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  «*plAiA.tlon  of  Abbreviations  end  other  Reference  ?%rks,  see  Page  2. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  4  WESTERN  AIR.  IMC.  -  AIRFREIGHT  TARlPf  MO.  2- A 


— 

— — l — 

— 

SECTION  1 

— 

1 

■- 

- 

1 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 

AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 

For  class 

rates 

and  charges  see 

Section 

2.  The  class 

rates  and  charges  shown  In  Section  2  apply 

Jjonly  via  the  routes  specified  below. 

\  BLTVEDJ 

c 

% 

m 

\  (See  Note  1) 

• 

SC 

• 

o 

e 

6 

* 

c 

© 

*-* 

■ 

© 

>» 

0-* 

- 

Im 

©» 

I 

m 

* 

\ 

>% 

e-* 

cn 

t- 

X 

■o 

«* 

m 

«: 

c 

3 

c. 

\ 

% 

• 

3 

g 

© 

o 

| 

TJ 

2 

• 

© 

i 

• 

i 

Ck 

to 

>* 

• 

o 

— e 

i 

O  r- 
—•  O 

r-4 

^  .3 

r-* 

\ 

4 

5 

s 

g 

c 

_> 

o 

5 

o 

u 

©  t- 

o 

5 

and 

(See  Note  1) 

\ 

• 

0-* 

2 

2 

o 

oc 

0 

$ 

• 

€> 

r* 

w 

y 

CO 

• 

*-» 

a 

& 

0 

2 

• 

*> 

a 

& 

€> 

3 

• 

s 

0 

r* 

3 

© 

«-» 

i 

e 

5 

to 

© 

£ 

O 

** 

s 

© 

2 

© 

©-4 

l 

I 

Pala  Springe  - 

.Cal. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

8.9 

37 

0,9 

X 

X 

39 

0.9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Philadelphia  . 

.  Pa. 

37 

1213 

33 

19 

31 

19 

13 

1 

9 

1 

31 

1112 

9 

1 

33 

1415 

27 

14,15 

Phoenix.  .  .  . 

Aria. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

29 

1 

31 

1 

13 

13 

33 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pittsburgh  .  . 

.  Pa. 

31 

1213 

29 

19 

27 

19 

9 

1 

5 

1 

27 

1U2 

3 

1 

29 

1415 

23 

14,15 

Pueblo  .... 

Colo. 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

19 

2,3 

21 

2,3 

X 

11,12 

23 

2.3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rapid  City  .  . 

.S.D. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23 

10 

27 

10 

X 

X 

27 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Reading.  .  .  . 

.  Pa. 

37- 

1213 

31 

19 

31 

19 

13 

1 

9 

1 

31 

111 2 

7 

1 

35 

1415 

27 

14,15 

Roswell.  .  .  . 

.n.h. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25 

3,4 

27 

V 

X 

X 

29 

3.4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3t. Louis  .  .  . 

.  Mb. 

21 

1213 

19 

19 

15 

19 

X 

X 

7 

15 

11,12 

7 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Angolo  .  . 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Antonio.  . 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Bernardino 

.Cal. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

0,9 

37 

8,9 

X 

X 

39 

0.9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Diego.  .  . 

-Cal. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

5,9 

37 

8.9 

X 

X 

39 

0.9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

San  Francloco. 

.Cal. 

21 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

35 

1*8,9 

39 

1A9 

23 

13 

41 

1*8,9 

33 

1C 

27 

1C 

Sante  Fe  .  .  . 

.N.H. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23 

2.4 

25 

2.4 

X 

X 

27 

2.4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Scottsbluff.  . 

.Neb. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21 

10 

23 

10 

X 

X 

23 

10 

X 

X 

X 

.  i 

Sheridan  .  .  . 

.Wyo. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

23 

10 

27 

10 

X 

X 

27 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

South  Bend  .  . 

.Ind. 

27 

1213 

23 

19 

19 

19 

3 

1 

3 

1 

19 

11*12 

5 

1 

23 

1415 

17 

14.15 

Terre  Haute.  . 

.ind. 

25 

1213 

23 

19 

19 

19 

X 

X 

X 

X 

19 

11,12 

5 

1 

21 

17 

17 

17 

Toledo  .  .  .  . 

.Ohio 

29 

1213 

25 

19 

23 

19 

X 

X 

3 

1 

23 

11*12 

5 

1 

27 

17 

21 

17 

Topeka  .  .  .  . 

.Kan. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

1.2 

11 

¥ 

X 

X 

13 

1.2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tulsa . 

OR  la. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

3 

15 

X 

X 

15 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

waco . 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Washington  .  . 

.D.C. 

35 

1213 

31 

19 

29 

19 

11 

1 

7 

1 

29 

1112 

7 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wichita.  .  .  . 

.Kan. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

1 

15 

1 

X 

X 

15 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wichita  Falls. 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

willianeport  . 

.  Pa. 

35 

1213 

31 

19 

29 

19 

11 

1 

9 

1 

29 

u  12 

7 

1 

33 

1415 

27 

Im,  Lo 

Winslow.  .  .  . 

Arlz. 

9 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27 

1 

29 

1 

11 

13 

31 

1 

1 

X 

X 

A 

Explanation 

of  Routes 

1 

Routes  shown  are  published  fron  cities  nbood 

aa  headline  points  to 

cities  naaod  as  sideline  polnta.  .1 

1  For-  routos  in 

opposite  direction,  the  routes  opocifled  should  be  applied  in  reverse  order 

• 

1.  TWA 

7.  TVA-Aaar::io-K»T 

14.  BNF-Chlcago-TVA 

I 

2.  TWA -Kansas  Clty-CAL 

0.  TWA-Loa  Ang*l©3-WAL 

15.  BNF-Kanuao  Clty-TWA 

! 

3.  TWA -Wichita -CAL 

9.  TVA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Dunvor-WAL  1C.  BNF-Ariferlj 

lIo-TWa 

i 

4.  TWA-Albuquerque-CAL 

10.  TVA-Kansas  Clty-CAL* 

-Denver- IM.  17.  WAL-Los  AxwoIcs-TWA 

5.  TWA-Chlcago-BNF 

11.  CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWa 

18.  WAL-Denver-CAL-Kanaaa  Clty-TV* 

C.  TVA-Kansas  Clty-BNF 

12.  CAL-WlChlta-TWA 

19.  INL-Dcnvcr-CAL-Kanaas  Clty-TVa 

_ 

13.  CAL-AlbuquerQue-TWA 

Mete  1 — For  list  of  additional  points  from  and  to  which  rated  and  charges  apply, subject  to  pick-up 

land  delivery  charges 

,  see 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  A  WeSTKRN  . 

.IR,  INC., 

LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  *KD  DtLIVBiT 

1  (TARIFF  NO.  1-A 

,  C.A.B.  NO 

.  8. 

i 

X  -  Through  rates  and  charges 

are  not  provided  herein 

* 

| 

‘ 

For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  .Tirks,  see  Page  2. 
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TftAMSCOMTII^NTAL  4  WEST CM  A I  ft,  INC.  -  AIRfRXlWfT  T  Aft  Iff  HO.  2— A 


SECTION  1 

RATE  SCALE  HUMKftS  AMO  APPLI CABLE  ROUTES 

Tor  class  rates  and  c barges  see  Section  2.  Tim  class  raue  and  charges  an  own  In  -Section  2  apply 
only  via  the  route®  specified  below. 


\  SLTWEDI 

\  (See  Note  1) 


AND 

(Jee  Note  1) 


Dayton.  . 
•Denver.  . 
Detroit  . 
Dodge  City 
Itt,  Centro 

I 


I 

C.  Paso  . 
rt.Dalth. 
Ft  .uayne . 
I  Ft  .Worth. 
! Fresno.  . 


I  i 


.Ohio 
Colo.  23  2,3 

mch.  3  i 

-Kan.  17  2,3 

.Cal.  41  8,0 


.TOR.  |  27 
.Ark. 

-Ind.  , 
.Tex.  17 
.Cal.  30 


1  2  1  1 1  31  i  I  sl  I 


e 

a  a 


X  X  20 

X  X  X 

21  11,12  X 

X  X  21 

X  X  30 


X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1U2 

30 

1*7118 

27 

12.12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

13 

23  8  X 
10  2,3  X 


27  8  X 
19  2,3  X 


25  9  X  X  25  9  XX 

31  10  X  X  33  10  XX 

7  1  20  1U2  9  1  25  11.12  49 


X  X 
X  X 
27  14,15 


(autchison  .  . 
'Indianapolis . 
Kansas  City  . 


I  La  Junta.  .  • 
Uarodo.  .  .  . 
Varu  .  _ 


27 

.Tex.  23 
.Kan.  15 
-ind.  3 
.Mb.  11 


Now  York.  .  .  .N.Y. 
!  Oakland  .  .  .  .Cal. 
Oklahoma  City  Okie. 


Pa  la  Springe  -  .Cal. 
Philadelphia.  .  Pa. 
Pr.oenlx  .  .  .  AT  It. 
•Pittsburgh.  .  .  Pa. 


X  X  30 
31  11,12  D 

13  13  33 

27  1U2  7 


X 

10,12 

X 

21 1 11,12 1  45 


37|124 
X 

31  ‘ 


X  X 
20  14,15 

27  16 

X 


37  8,0  X  X 

11  1  27  14,15 

31  1  X  X 

5  1  23  14,15 


Eipleeatlo*  ef  Route* 

Routes  shown  are  published  fron  Cities  na^ed  as  headline  points  to  cities  naaud  as  sideline  points. 
For  routes  In  opposite  direction, the  routes  specified  should  be  appllod  In  reverse  order. 


1.  *^4a 

2!  TWA -Kansas  Clty-CxL 

3.  TWa-WI  chits -cal 

4.  TUA-AlbuqucrQue-CAL 

5.  TWA-Chlcago-DXT 

6.  TUa -Kansas  Clty-BNF 


7.  TWA-Amrlllo-aW 

8.  TWa-Loc  Angales-WAL 

0.  TU* -Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL 

10.  TWa -Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-INL 

11.  Cal- Kansas  C. ly-TWA 

12.  CAL-W1  chlta -TWa 

13.  CAL-Albucueroue-TUA 


14.  RNF -Chicago- TWA 

15.  BKF -Kansas  Clty-TWA 

16.  BNF -Aaarl  llo-TWA 

17.  WaL-Los  Angela s-TWa 

18.  WAL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 
10.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 


Hetv  1 — For  Hut  of  additional  points  fron  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply, subject  to  pick-up 
^nd  deliver:-  Charges.  See  TJUI^CC.TIL^.TaL  4  WknOCl  AIR.  ISC.,  LOCAL  AND  JOIST  PICK-UP  AKD  DLLIVKRT 
7»Jl!7T  *.Q.  1— «*»  C.a.P.  NO.  3. 

X  -  Through  rates  .ind  chATLes  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explLiAtlc:*  of  Abbreviation  and  other  Refer«nc«  .^rks,  a«e  Page  2. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC.  -  AIRFREIGHT  TARIFF  NO.  2 -A 


SECTION  1 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS  AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 

For  cl abb  rates  a nd  chargee  aoo  Section  2.  The  clans  rates  and  chargee  shown  m  Section  2  apply 
only  via  the  routes  specified  below. 


\  BCTWffi* 

\  (See  Note  1) 

AND  \ 

(See  Note  1)  \ 

0  ^ 

0 

8 

§ 

£ 

£ 

• 

0 

r~* 

O 

V 

% 

U 

> 

c 
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• 

jC 

0 

£ 

0 

u 

•* 

£ 

t 

• 

a 

w 

4* 

—• 

O 

• 

3 

0 

u 

c 

2 

• 

X 

e 

H 

O 

(O 

£ 

UJ 

• 

j£ 

s 

m 

** 

u. 

• 

c 

1 

3 

• 

£ 

► 

X 

* 

t 

* 

t 

> 

1 

• 

3 

b 

* 

r-* 

l 

• 

** 

3 

£ 

• 

2 

*> 

i 

€> 

2 

CO 

0 

•» 

i 

• 

r-* 

m 

O) 

0 

3 

£ 

€• 

** 

5 

CO 

0 

*-» 

p 

0 

aC 

«• 

r-* 

4 

X 

£ 

€> 

4 

* 

0 

£ 

0 

** 

m 

£ 

«> 

♦> 

3 

£ 

® 

m-* 

5 

CO 

0 

*» 

3 

0 

oc 

Pueblo  .... 

Colo. 

23 

2,3 

ci 

X 

23 

2.3 

E 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21 

2,3 

n 

X 

Rapid  City  .  . 

.3.D. 

27 

10 

kS 

X 

29 

10 

Bn 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25 

10 

X 

Reading.  .  .  . 

.  Pa. 

9 

1 

31 

11,12 

9 

.  1 

25 

1142 

49 

1748 

37 

1243 

X 

X 

9 

1 

14.15 

Roswell.  .  .  . 

.N.rt. 

2? 

3,4 

X 

X 

29 

3.4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27 

3,4 

ml 

X 

3t. Louis  .  .  . 

.  no. 

7 

1 

15 

1U2 

9 

1 

11 

iyg 

33 

1748 

21 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

•on  Angelo  .  . 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

13 

n 

X 

X 

E 

fl 

E 

fl 

X 

n 

m 

X 

X 

X 

X 

n 

San  Antonio.  . 

.Tex. 

21 

6 

flfl 

25 

6 

mA 

MM 

ft. 

Ki 

X 

KS 

mi 

X 

23 

^.6 

X 

mm, 

San  Bernardino 

.Cal. 

39 

8,9 

KI 

fl 

39 

8.9 

G 

MM 

G 

MM 

X 

83 

G 

X 

37 

8,9 

X 

11 

San  Diego.  .  . 

.Cal. 

39 

8,9 

wM 

39 

8.9 

G 

KB 

M3 

■3 

X 

Ki 

mi 

X 

37 

8.9 

X 

11 

San  Francisco. 

.Cal. 

39 

1A9 

KJ 

u 

39 

X8,9 

1 

II 

B 

11 

19 

13 

31 

16 

39 

1.8.9 

27 

16 

Santa  Fe  .  .  . 

.N.M. 

25 

M 

H 

X 

27 

2,4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25 

2,4 

X 

X 

Scottsbluff .  . 

.Neb. 

23 

Kiji 

E] 

X 

25 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

T3 

10 

X 

X 

Sheridan  .  .  . 

.Wyo. 

27 

Kill 

■1 

X 

27 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27 

X 

X 

South  Bend  .  . 

-Ind. 

3 

,Vn 

19 

11*12 

X 

X 

15 

U12 

39 

17^8 

27 

1213 

X 

X 

3 

1 

17 

14.15 

Terre  Haute .  . 

.Ind. 

3 

si 

19 

11JL2 

7 

1 

13 

1X12 

37 

1748 

25 

1213 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 

15 

Toledo  .... 

.Ohio 

3 

1 

R 

11*12 

3 

1 

19 

11*12 

41 

174.8 

29 

1243 

B 

n 

m 

X 

21 

15 

Topeka  .... 

.Kan. 

13 

1.2 

X 

X 

13 

1,2 

n 

X 

29 

17 

X 

X 

G 

KS 

1.2 

ml 

Kf 

Tulsa . 

Ok  la. 

15 

3 

X 

X 

19 

3 

MA 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G 

Gf 

15 

3 

KB 

if 

waco . 

.Tex. 

21 

6 

X 

X 

23 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

G 

KS 

21 

5.6 

Ki 

Kv 

Washington  .  . 

.D.C. 

7 

1 

29 

1 U2 

7 

1 

25 

47 

1748 

35 

1243 

B 

u 

9 

1 

Ki 

Wichita.  .  .  . 

.Kan. 

15 

H 

X 

X 

17 

H 

E 

X 

27 

13 

13 

X 

X 

13 

1 

X 

X 

Wichita  Falls. 

.Tex. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MM 

M3 

X 

Bn 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Williamsport  . 

.  Pa. 

7 

if 

29 

11*12 

X 

KI 

25 

13JL2 

ime 

35 

1243 

X 

X 

9 

1 

27 

14.15 

Winslow.  .  .  . 

Arlx. 

29 

U 

11 

13 

31 

H 

X 

9 

13 

X 

X 

29 

1 

X 

X 

Explanation  of  Route* 

Routes  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as  hoadllne  points  to  cities  named  as  sideline  points, 
For  routes  In  opposite  direction, the  routes  specified  should  be  applied  in  reverse  order. 


1.  WA 

2.  TWA-Kanaos  Clty-CAL 

3.  TWA-WlChiU-CAL 

4.  TWA-AlbuQucrque-CAL 

5.  TWA-ChlCOgO-BNF 

6.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-BNF 


7.  TWA-Aaarlllo-BNF 

0.  TWA- Loo  Angoles-UAL 

9.  TW^-Kansao  Clty-CAL-Dcnvor-UAL 

10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL- Denver- XNL 

11.  CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

12.  CAL-W1 chlta -TWA 

13.  CAL-Albuouerque-TWA 


14.  BKF-Ch 1 CagO-TWA 

15.  BNF-Kanoaa  Clty-TWA 

16.  BNF-Aaarlllo-TWA 

17.  WAL-Los  Angeles -TWA 

18.  WAL-Denver-CAL-Kansac  Clty-TWA 

19.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TW* 


Note  1— For  list  of  additional  points  from  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply,  subject  to  pick-up 
land  delivery  charges,  see  TRANSCONTINDJTAL  A  WESTERN  AIR,  INC .,  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY 
(TARIFF  NO.  1-A,  c.a.b.  NO.  8. 

X  -  Through  rates  and  charges  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  Mirks,  see  Page  2 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


TKAKSCOWTlMUfTAL  4  tCSTfRM  A IR,  INC.  -  A I  RMS  I MT  TARIFF  MO.  2-A 


1 

19  1 

23  3 

27  5.6 
X 


21 1  13  I  33 1  16  29  |  12 


X 

l 

13 


Sit™SM2tV 


29  12,13  25  15  15 

X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X  X 

X  X 


XXX 
XXX 
33  I  18  39  19 


X  X 
X  X 
29  |m.5  25 
X  X 


CxplAOVtlOA  Of  RMItOS 

Routes  zhcmn  are  published  froa  cities  naaed  as  headline  points  to  cities  naaed  as  sideline  points. 
For  routes  In  opposite  direction,  the  routes  spec  tried  should  be  applied  in  reverse  order. 


1.  TWA  7.  TWA-Aaarlllo-BNF 

2.  TWA-Xansas  City- -CAL  8.  TWa-Los  angeles-WAL 


14.  BW-Chlcago-TUA 

15.  BNF-Kansaa  Clty-TWA 


3.  twa-w: chlta -CaL  9.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CaL 

4.  TWA-Albuquerque-CAL  10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CxL 

L.  TWA-Chlcago-HC  11.  CAL-Kansar.  Clty-TWA 

6.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-BNF  12.  CAL-Wichlta-TWa 

13.  CAL-Albuquerque-TWA 


9.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CaL-Denver-WAL  16.  BW-Anarlllo-TWA 

10.  TWA-Kansas  C 1  ty-CxL- Denver- 1 NL  17.  UaL-Los  angeles-TWA 

11.  CAL- Kan  sac  Clty-TWA  18.  WAL-Denver-CaL-Kana 


18.  WAL- Do nvcr-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

19.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA. 


Mete  1 — for  list  or  additional  points  froa  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply,  subject  to  pick-up 
•  delivery  charges,  see  TRANSCONTINENTAL  A  WESTERN  *IR,  INC.,  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICX-UP  AND  DELIVERY 
tIFF  NO.  1-A,  C.A.8.  NO.  8. 


s  and  crarrea  are  not  provided  herein. 


lanatlon  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  ffcrKs,  see 


10 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-S-6  Tariff 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC.  -  AIRFREIGHT  TARIFF  NO.  2-4 


SECTION  1 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS  AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 

For  class  rates  and  charges  see  Section  2.  The  class  rates  and  charges  shown  In  Section  2  apply 
only  via  the  routes  specified  below. 


\  BETWEEN 

\  (See  Note  1) 


AND 

(See  Note  1) 


Las  Vegas  . 
Lewlstown  . 
Little  Rock 
Los  Angeles 
Lubbock  .  . 


mnphls  .  . 
mdland  .  . 
ruskogee .  . 
Nrark.  .  . 
New  York.  . 


Oakland  .  •  . 
Oklahoma  City 
Palm  springs . 
Philadelphia. 
Phoenix  ,  .  . 


Pittsburgh.  . 
Pueblo.  .  .  . 
Rapid  City.  . 
Reading  .  .  . 
Roswell  .  .  . 


St. Louis.  .  . 
San  Angelo.  . 
San  Antonio  . 
San  Bernardln 
San  D1 


San  Francisco 
Santa  Fe.  .  . 
scottsbiurr  . 
Sheridan.  .  . 
South  Bend.  . 


Terre  Ifeute  . 
Toledo.  .  .  . 
Topeka.  .  .  . 
Tulsa  .  .  .  • 
Waco . 


Washington.  . 
Wichita  .  .  . 
Wichita  Fklls 
Williamsport. 
Winslow  .  .  . 


.  .N.n. 

.  !t>nt. 

.  .Ark. 

.  .Cal. 

.  -Tex., 


.  Term. 
.  .Tex. 
.  Okla. 
.  .N.J. 
.  -N.Y. 


.  .Cal. 
.  Okla. 
.  .Cal. 
.  .  Pa. 
.  Aria. 


.  .  Pa. 
.  Colo. 
.  .3.0. 
.  .  Pa. 
.  -N-H. 


.  .  Ho. 
.  .Tex. 
.  .Tex. 
>.  .Cal. 
.  .Cal. 


.  .Cal. 
.  .N.n. 
.  .Neb. 
.  .Wyo. 
•  *Ind. 


X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  X  X  X 

1  31  iu 2  37  1AOS 


X 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 

X 

X 

U05 

45 

30  1  29 

XXX 
37  8,9  29 

11  1  21 

29  1  21 


5  15 

XXX 
21  6  X 

37  8,9  29 
37  8,9  29 


39  1,8,9  29 
23  2,4  15 
23  10  X 

25  10  X 

X  X  9 


X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
31  1U2 
X  X 


25|1U2 
X 
X 

11,12 

X 


15  1U2 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 


X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
19  1U2 


17  1U2 
21  1112 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 


33  16 
X  X 
X  X 
35  UAS 
X  X 


31  M*16 
X 
X 

M*15 
X 


1 
X 

.  X 
43 | 1,18 
X 


39  1,18 
15  4 

X  X 
43  1,18 
13  4 


X 

.  * 
15 1  13 
X 


37  1X13 


19  13 
X  X 
X  X 
35  1X13 
9  13 


X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
39  19 

X  X 


33  16 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 
X 


49  1,18 


1 
7 
X 

47  1 1,18 


43  | 1,16 

4 

X 

1,18 

4 


.  .0.0 
.  .Kan 
.  .Tex 
.  .  Pa 
.  Arlz 


23  15 

27  15 
X  X 
X  X 
X  X 


29  1X12  X  X 

XX  XX 
X  X  X  X 

29  1X12  33  14X5 

X  X  X  X 


35  1,16 
39  1,16 


45  1,18 
23  1 

23  7 

45  1.18 


Czplsaatloe  of  Reetei 

Routes  shown  are  published  from  cities  named  as  headline  points  to  cities  named  as  sideline  points. 


For  routes  In  opposite  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  be 


1.  TWA 

2.  TWA-Kanaaa  Clty-CAL 

3.  TWA-Wlchlta-CAL 

4.  TWA-AlbuQuerQue-CAL 

5.  lWA-Chlcago-BNT 

6.  TWA-Kaneao  Clty-BMF 


7.  IWA-Aaarlllo-BNF 

8.  TWA-LOS  Angeles -WAL 

9.  TUA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL 

10.  TVA-Kansae  Clty-CAL-Denver-IXL 

11.  CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

12.  CAL-Wlchlta-TWA 

13.  CAL-Albuquerquo-TWA 


applied  in  reverse  order. 

14.  BNF-ChlcagO-TWA 

15.  BKF-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

16.  BKf-Aaarlllo-TWA 

17.  UAL-Loc  Angeles-TWA 

18.  WAL-DenVlsr-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 

19.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 


Net#  : —For  list  of  additional  points  iron  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply. subject  to  pick-up 
and  delivery  charges,  see  TRANSCONTINENTAL  *  WESTERN  AIR.  INC.,  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY 
TARIFF  NO.  1-A.  C-A-B.  NO-  8. 

X  -  Through  rates  and  chargee  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  fferks,  see  page  2. 


4406 


SECT  I  ON  1 

RATE  SCALE  IMI**  A  HO  APPL  ICARuE  ROUTES 

Tor  class  rates  and  chargee  see  Section  2.  The  class  rates  and  cixargec  shown  In  Section  2  apply 
only  via  the  routes  speclflod  helow. 


1 

San  Francisco. 
Santa  Fe  .  .  . 
Scottabluff.  . 
Sheridan  .  .  . 
South  Bend  .  . 

.cal. 

.N.M. 

.Neb. 

.Wyo. 

.Ind. 

25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Terre  mute.  . 

.Ind. 

X 

Toledo  .... 

.Ohio 

X 

Topeka  .... 

.Kan. 

X 

Tulsa . 

Ok  la. 

X 

uaco . 

.Tex. 

X 

Washington  .  . 

•D.C. 

29 

Wichita.  .  .  . 

-Kan. 

X 

Wichita  Falls. 

.Tex. 

X 

win ia«s port  . 

.  Pa. 

29 

Winslow.  .  .  . 

Aria. 

X 

Explanation  of  Route* 

Routes  thorn  are  published  froa  cities  naaed  as  headline  points  to  cities  naaed  as  sideline  points, 
ror  routes  In  opposite  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  he  applied  In  reverse  order. 

1.  TWA  7.  TWA-Aaarlllo-BNF  14.  ANF-Chlcago-TWA 

2.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL  8.  TWA-Loo  Angeles-WAL  15.  BNF-Kansaa  Citj-TWA 

3.  TVA-wi  chlta -CAL 


14.  BNF-Chlcago-TWA 

15.  BNT-Kansas  Clty-TVA 


2.  TVA-Kansas  Clty-CAL  8.  TWA-Loe  Angeles-WAL  15.  BNF-Kan&as  Clty-TWA 

3.  TVA-Wl  chlta -CaL  9.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL  16.  BNF-Aaarlllo-IWA 

4.  TVA-Albuquerque-CAL  10.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL- Denver-INL  17.  WAL-Loe  Ang«lea-TWA 

5.  TWA-Chlcago-BNF  11.  CAL-Kanaaa  City -TWA  18.  UAL-Denvor-CAL-Kansi 

6.  TWA -Kansas  Clty-BNF  12.  CAL-Vichlta-TUA  19.  INL-Denver-CAL-Kan* 

13.  CAL-Alhuqusrque-TVA 


18.  WAL-Denv  or -CAL- Kansas  Clty-TWA 

19.  Ul-Donver-CAL-Kansas  Clty-TWA 


Hete  1— for  list  of  additional  points  froa  and  to  which  rates  and  charges  apply. subject  to  plcX-up 
•llverv  charres.  see  T^ANSCCNT I? ?AL  4  WESTOC*  AIR.  INC..  LOCAL  ANT)  JOINT  P2QC-UP  AND  DELIVERY 


and  delivery  charges,  see  TRAN3CCNT XM ENTAL  4  WESTERN  AIR,  DC.,  LOCAL  AND 
TARIFF  NO.  1-A.  C.A.B.  NO.  8. 

X  -  Through  rates  and  charges  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  Mirks,  see  Page  2. 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-3-6  Tariff 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  4  t€ST£*N  AIR,  INC.  -  AlftfftSItVT  TARlFf  NO.  2-A 


ION  1 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS  AND  APPLICABLE  ROUTES 

ror  class  rates  am  charges  see  Section  2.  The  class  rates  and  charges  shown  In  Section  2  apply 
only  via  the  routes  specified  below. 


\  surras 

\  (See  Note  1) 


AND  \ 

(3 —  Note  1)  \ 


San  Bernardino  .Cal. 
3as  Diego.  .  .  .Cal. 
3a».  Francisco.  .Cal. 
Sente  Fe  .  .  .  .N.K. 
Scottsbluff.  .  .Neb. 


Sheridan  .  .  .  .wyo. 
South  Bend  .  .  .Ind. 
Terre  Iteute.  .  .  Ind. 
Toledo . Ohio 


Tulsa.  ....  Olcla. 

**<co . Tex. 

Washington  .  .  .D.C. 

Wichita . Kan. 

Wichita  Falls.  .Tex. 


Will laasport  .  .  Pa.  46  0,18  45  8.18  49 
Winslow.  .  •  .  Arlz.  11  8  11  B  13 


AND 

(See  Note  1) 


Topeka . Kan. 

Tulsa . Ok  la . 

Waco . Tex. 

Washington  .  .  .D.C. 
W. chlta . Kan. 


Vlchlta  ►alls.  .Tex. 
Villlansport  .  .  Pa. 
Winslow.  .  .  .  ATlh. 


Expleeetloe  of  Rovtet 

Houtes  shown  are  published  froa  cities  named  as  headline  points  to  cities  named  as  sideline  points 
For  routes  In  opposite  direction,  the  routes  specified  should  be  applied  in  reverse  order. 


1.  *TWa 

2. *TWA-Kanea&  Clty-CAL 

3.  TV* -Wichita -CAL 

4.  TVA-Aibuquerque-CAL 

5.  TV*-Chlcago-BNF 

6.  TUA -Kansas  Clty-3NF 


7.  ?VA-Aaarlllo-BNF 
0.  1V*-Loa  Angeleo-WAL 
9.  TWA-Kansas  Clty-CAL-Denver-WAL 
la.  TVA-Kanaas  Clty-CAL- Denver- US. 

11.  CAL- Kansas  City-TVA 

12.  CAL-Wi  Chita -TWA 

13.  CAL-AlbuQuerQue-TWA 


>plled  m  reverse  order. 

14.  BNF-ChlcagO-TWA 

15.  BNF-Kanaas  Clty-TW* 

16.  BNF-Aaarlllo-TWA 
17. .WAL-Los  Angoles-TWA 

10.  UAL-Denver-CAL- Kansas  Clty-TWA 
19.  INL-Denver-CAL-kansas  Clty-TW* 


Note  1—  For  list  of  additional  points  froa  and  to  wcilch  rates  and' charges  apply, subject  to  pick-up 
and  delivery  Charges,  sec  TRAN^CCNT I KttTAL  &  WESTQC:  AIR,  INC.,  LOCAL  AND  JOINT  PICK-UP  a?:D  DELIVERY 
TARIFF  NO.  1-A.  C.A.B.  NO.  6. 

X  -  Through  rates  and  charges  are  not  provided  herein. 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  other  Reference  ."fcrks,  see  Page  2. 
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TKANSGCMTINEMTAL  &  NESTERN  Alll,  INC.  -  AIRFREIOCT  TARIFf  MO.  t- A 


•  SECTION  2 

AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CUSS  RATES  ANO  CHARGES 
(Por  Appi  IcAtlon  of  JUto  Scad  Nunber*  And  Rooting,  t—  Snctlon  1) 


RATES  AND  CHARGES  STATED  IN  DOLLARS  ANO  CENTS 


RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 

M»l*t 

In 

Poendt 

Ba 

Bl 

Bl 

B 

B 

11 

13 

IS 

IT 

15 

B 

22 

25 

2T 

25  or  less 

1.16 

1.49 

nra 

2.49 

3.15 

3.48 

3.81 

4.14 

H3 

4.81 

5.14 

25  or  less 

20 

1.19 

1.53 

1.88 

2.22 

2.57 

2.91 

3.26 

3.60 

3.95 

LE2 

tJC-31 

4.98 

5.32 

26 

27 

Ed 

1.57 

2.29 

2.65 

3.00 

3.36 

3.72 

4.08 

4.44 

4.79 

5.15 

5.51 

27 

28 

1.24 

1.61 

nri 

2.36 

2.73 

3.10 

3.47 

3.84 

4.21 

4.56 

4.95 

5.32 

5.69 

28 

29 

1.27 

1.66 

2.04 

2.42 

2.81 

3.19 

3.57 

3.96 

4.34 

4.73 

5.11 

5.50 

5.88 

29 

30 

1.30 

1.69 

2.09 

2.49 

2.89 

3.28 

3.68 

4.06 

4.48 

4.87 

5.27 

D.OY 

6.07 

30 

31 

1.32 

1.73 

2.14 

2.55 

2.96 

3.38 

3.79 

4.61 

5.02 

5.43 

5.84 

6.25 

31 

32 

1.36 

1.77 

2.20 

2.62 

3.04 

3.47 

3.89 

4.74 

5.16 

5.59 

6.01 

6.44 

32 

33 

1.37 

1.81 

2.25 

2.69 

3.12 

3.56 

4.00 

Ba 

4.87 

5.31 

5.75 

6.18 

6.62 

33 

34 

1.40 

1.85 

2.30 

2.75 

3.20 

4.10 

4.55 

5.01 

5.46 

5.91 

6.36 

6.81 

34 

35 

1.43 

1.89 

2.36 

2.82 

3.28 

3.75 

4.21 

4.67 

5.14 

5.60 

6.07 

6.53 

6.99 

35 

36 

1.45 

2.41 

2.89 

3.36 

3.84 

4.32 

4.79 

5.27 

5.75 

7.18 

36 

37 

1.48 

1.97 

2.46 

2.96 

3.44 

3.93 

4.42 

4.91 

5.40 

5.89 

6.38 

6.87 

7.36 

37 

36 

1.51 

2.01 

2.51 

3.02 

3.52 

4.02 

4.53 

5.03 

5.54 

6.04 

6.54 

7.05 

7.55 

38 

39 

1.53 

2.06 

2.57 

3.08 

3.60 

4.12 

4.63 

5.15 

5.67 

6.18 

6.70 

7.22 

7.73 

39 

40 

1.56 

2.00 

2.62 

3.15 

3.68 

4.21 

4.74 

5.27 

5.00 

6.33 

6.06 

7.39 

7.92 

40 

41 

1.59 

2.13 

2.67 

3.22 

3.76 

4.30 

4.85 

5.39 

5.93 

6.40 

7.02 

7.56 

8.11 

41 

42 

1.61 

2.17 

2.73 

3.28 

3.84 

4.40 

4.95 

5.51 

6.07 

6.62 

7.18 

7.73 

8.29 

42 

43 

1.64 

2.21 

2.78 

3.35 

3.92 

4.49 

5.06 

5.63 

6.20 

6.77 

7.34 

7.91 

8.48 

43 

44 

1.67 

2.25 

2.83 

3.42 

4.00 

4.58 

5.16 

5.75 

6.33 

6191 

7.50 

8.08 

8.66 

44 

45 

1.69 

2.29 

2.89 

3.48 

4.06 

4.67 

5.27 

5.87 

6.46 

7.06 

7.66 

8.25 

8.85 

45 

46 

1.72 

2.33 

2.94 

3.55 

4.16 

4.77 

5.38 

5.99 

6.60 

7.20 

7.81 

8.42 

9.03 

46 

47 

1.75 

2.37 

2.99 

3.61 

4.24 

4.86 

5.48 

6.10 

6.73 

7.97 

8.60 

9.22 

47 

48 

1.77 

2.41 

3.04 

3.68 

4.32 

4.95 

5.59 

mu 

6.86 

7.50 

8.13 

8.77 

9.40 

48 

49 

1.80 

2.45 

3.10 

3.75 

4.40 

5.04 

5.69 

6.34 

6.99 

7.64 

8.29 

8.94 

9.50 

49 

50 

.  2.49 

3.15 

3.81 

4.48 

5.14 

5.00 

6.46 

7.13 

7.79 

8.45 

9.11 

9.78 

50 

51 

1.85 

2.53 

3.20 

3.88 

4.55 

m 

5.91 

6.58 

m 

8.61 

9.28 

9.96 

51 

52 

1.88 

2.57 

3.26 

3.95 

4.63 

5.32 

6.01 

6.70 

7.39 

8.08 

8.77 

9.46 

10.15 

52 

53 

1.90 

2.61 

3.31 

4.01 

4.71 

5.42 

6.12 

6.82 

7.52 

8.22 

8.93 

9.63 

10.33 

53 

54 

IBS 

2.65 

3.36 

4.06 

4.79 

5.51 

6.22 

6.94 

7.66 

8.37 

9.09 

9.80 

10.52 

54 

55 

1.96 

2.69 

3.42 

4.14 

4.87 

5.60 

6.33 

7.06 

7.79 

8.52 

9.25 

9.97 

10.70 

55 

56 

1.96 

2.73 

3.47 

4.21 

4.95 

5.69 

6.44 

7.10 

7.92 

8.66 

9.40 

10.15 

10.89 

56 

57 

2.01 

2.77 

3.52 

4.28 

5.03 

5.79 

6.54 

7.30 

8.05 

8.81 

9.66 

10.32 

11.07 

57 

56 

2.04 

2-81 

3.57 

4.34 

5.11 

5.08 

6.65 

7.42 

8.19 

0.95 

9.72 

10.49 

11.26 

58 

59 

2.06 

2.85 

3.63 

4.41 

5.19 

5.97 

6.75 

7.54 

8.32 

9.10 

9.88 

10.66 

11.44 

59 

60 

2.09 

2.89 

3.68 

4.48 

5.27 

6.07 

6.86 

7.66 

8.45 

9.25 

10.04 

10.84 

11.63 

60 

61 

2.12 

2.92 

3.73 

4.54 

5.35 

6.16 

6.97 

7.77 

8.58 

9.39 

10.20 

11.01 

11.82 

61 

62 

2.14 

2.96 

3.79 

4.61 

5.43 

6.25 

7.07 

7.89 

8.72 

9.54 

10.36 

11.18 

12.00 

62 

63 

2.17 

3.00 

3.84 

4.67 

5.51 

6.34 

7.10 

8.01 

8.85 

9.68 

10.52 

11.35 

12.19 

63 

64 

2.20 

3.04 

3.89 

E53 

5.59 

6.44 

7.28 

8.13 

8.96 

9.83 

10.68 

11.52 

12.37 

64 

65 

2.22 

3.08 

3.95 

5.67 

6.53 

7.39 

8.25 

9.11 

9.97 

10.84 

11.70 

12.56 

65 

66 

2.25 

3.12 

4.00 

m 

5.75 

6.62 

7.50 

8.37 

9.25 

10.12 

10.99 

11.87 

12.74 

66 

67 

2.28 

3.16 

4.05 

4.94 

5.83 

6.71 

7.60 

^ • ] 

9.38 

10.27 

11.15 

12.04 

12.93 

67 

66 

2.30 

3.20 

4.10 

5.01 

5.91 

6.81 

7.71 

■  tf’n 

9.51 

10.41 

11.31 

12.21 

13.11 

68 

69 

2.33 

3.24 

4.16 

5.07 

5.99 

6.90 

7.81 

j 

9.64 

10.56 

11.47 

12.39 

13.30 

69 

70 

2.36 

3.28 

4.21 

5.14 

6.07 

6.99 

7.92 

8.85 

rjr 

10.70 

11.63 

12.56 

13.49 

70 

71 

2.38 

3.32 

4.26 

5.20 

6.14 

7.09 

8.03 

0.97 

10.85 

11.79 

12.73 

13.67 

71 

72 

2.41 

3.36 

4.32 

5-27 

6.22 

7.18 

8.13 

9.09 

10.99 

11.95 

12.90 

13.86 

72 

For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Reference  narks,  see  Page  2. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  4  tgTTfgj  AIR,  INC  -  AIRFREIGHT  TARIFF  WO. 


r— 

• 

SECTION  2 

1 

airport  to  airport  cuss  rates  ano  charges 

i 

(For  Application 

of  Rate  Scale  Neel 

Mr*  aed  Root leg,  tee  Section  1) 

RATES 

ANO  CHARGES 

STATEO  IN  OOLURS 

ANO  CEMTS 

IIBSI 

rate  scale  numbers 

Height 

H  ^B 

BBMBB 

la 

BJ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

11 

13 

15 

IT 

IT 

21 

23 

25 

27 

Poeedt 

73 

2.43 

3.40 

4.37 

5.34 

6.30 

7.27 

8.24 

9.21 

10.17 

11.14 

12.11 

13.07 

14.04 

73 

74 

2.46 

3.44 

4.42 

5.40 

6.38 

7.36 

8.34 

9.32 

10.31 

11.29 

12.27 

13.25 

14.23 

74 

73 

2.49 

3.48 

4.48 

5.47 

6.46 

7.46 

8.45 

9.44 

10.44 

11.43 

12.43 

13.42 

14.41 

75 

7* 

2.51 

3.52 

4.53 

5.54 

f  .54 

7.55 

8.56 

9.56 

10.57 

11.58 

12.58 

13.59 

14.60 

76 

77 

2.34 

3.56 

4.58 

5.60 

6.62 

7.64 

8.66 

9.68 

10.70 

11.72 

12.74 

13.76 

14.78 

77 

78 

2.57 

3.60 

4.63 

5.67 

6.70 

7.73 

8.77 

9.80 

10.84 

11.87 

12.90 

13.94 

14.97 

78 

2.50 

3.64 

4.69 

5.73 

6.78 

7.83 

8.87 

9.92 

10.97 

12.01 

13.0C 

14.11 

15.15 

79 

90 

2.62 

3.68 

4.74 

5.90 

6.86 

7.92 

8.98 

10.04 

11.10 

12.16 

13.22 

14.28 

15.34 

80 

81 

2.65 

3.72 

4.79 

5.87 

6.94 

8.01 

9.09 

10.16 

11.23 

12.31 

13.38 

14.45 

15.53 

81 

!  82 

2.67 

3.76 

4.85 

5.93 

7.02 

8.11 

9.19 

10.28 

11.37 

12.45 

13.54 

14.62 

15.71 

82 

;  S3 

2.70 

3.90 

4.90 

6.00 

7.10 

8.20 

9.30 

10.40 

11.50 

12.60 

13.70 

14.80 

15.90 

83 

94 

2.73 

3.84 

4.95 

6.07 

7.18 

8.29 

9.40 

10.52 

11.63 

12.74 

13.86 

14.97 

16.08 

84 

'  83 

2.73 

3.88 

5.01 

6.13 

7.26 

8.38 

9.51 

10.64 

11.76 

12.89 

14.02 

15.14 

16.27 

85 

96 

2.78 

3.92 

5.06 

6.20 

7.34 

8.48 

9.62 

10.76 

11.90 

13.03 

14.17 

15.31 

16.45 

86 

I  87 

2.81 

3.96 

5.11 

6.26 

7.42 

8.57 

9.72 

10.87 

Leia 

13.18 

14.33 

15.49 

16.64 

87 

1 

38 

2.83 

4.00 

5.16 

6.33 

7.50 

8.66 

10.99 

12.16 

13.33 

14.49 

15.66 

16.82 

88 

39 

2.96 

4.04 

5.22 

6.40 

7.56 

8.75 

9.93 

11.11 

12.29 

13.47 

14.65 

15.83 

17.01 

89 

90 

2.89 

4.06 

5.27 

6.46 

7.66 

8.85 

10.04 

11.23 

12.43 

13.62 

14.81 

16.00 

17.20 

90 

91 

2.91 

4.12 

5.32 

6.53 

7.73 

8.94 

10.15 

11.35 

12.56 

13.76 

14.97 

16.17 

17.38 

91 

92 

2.94 

4.16 

5.38 

6.60 

7.81 

9.03 

10.25 

11.47 

12.69 

13.91 

15.13 

16.35 

17.57 

92 

33 

2.96 

4.20 

5.43 

6.66 

7.89 

9.13 

10.36 

11.59 

12.82 

14.05 

15.29 

16.52 

17.75 

93 

94 

2.99 

4.24 

5.48 

6.73 

7.97 

9.22 

10.46 

11.71 

12.96 

14.20 

15.45 

16.69 

17.94 

94 

i  93 

3.02 

4.28 

5.54 

6.79 

8.05 

9.31 

10.57 

11.83 

13.09 

14.35 

15.61 

16.86 

18.12 

95 

96 

3.04 

4.32 

5.59 

6.86 

8.13 

9.40 

10.66 

11.95 

13.22 

14.49 

15.76 

17.04 

18.31 

96  • 

97 

3.07 

4.36 

5.64 

m 

8.21 

9.50 

10.67 

12.07 

13.35 

14.64 

15.92 

17.21 

18.49 

.  97 

i  96 

3.10 

4.40 

5.69 

6.99 

8.29 

9.59 

10.68 

12.19 

13.49 

14.78 

16.08 

17.38 

18.68 

98 

99 

3.12 

5.75 

7.06 

8.37 

9.68 

10.69 

12.31 

13.62 

14.93 

16.24 

17.55 

18.86 

99 

VOCWC  RATES 

RATES 

PD^  100  POUNDS 

RATE  SCALE  NUMERS 

Ml  el  mb 

Me  1  grit 

I2B 

n 

B 

B 

B 

11 

13 

15 

IT 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

la 

Poeedt 

100 

3.15 

4.48 

5  90 

7.13 

8.45 

9.78 

10.70 

12.43 

13.75 

15.08 

16.40 

17.73 

19.05 

100 

500 

3.05 

4.33 

6.89 

8.17 

9.46 

10.35 

12.02 

13.30 

14.58 

15.86 

17.14 

18.42 

500 

1000 

2.94 

4.18 

wM | 

6.65 

7.88 

9.12 

9.96 

12.63 

14*07 

15.30 

16.54 

17.77 

1000 

2000 

2.73 

3-88 

6.18 

7.33 

8.48 

9.28 

11.92 

13.07 

14.22 

15.37 

16.52 

2000 

3000 

- 

2.52 

3.58 

4.64 

5.70 

6.76 

7.82 

8.56 

11.00 

12.06 

13.12 

14.18 

15.24 

3000 

For  explanation  of  AbbreTlatlona  and  Reference  Harks,  boo  Pa*e  2. 


ttM 


L 


ttM 


12.03  12.80 
12.23  13.01 
12.43  13*22 


12.62  13.43 
12.82  13.64 
13.02  13.86 


13.22  14.07 
13.42  14.28 
13.62  14.49 


13.56  1 

13.79  1 

14.02  1 


14.24 

14.47 

14.69 


15.10  15.87 
15.35  16.14 
15.61  16.40 


15.86  16.67 
16.11  16.93 
16.36  17.20 


15.76  16.61  17.46 

16.00  16.86  17.73 
16.24  17.12  17.99 


16.64  17.41  18.18 

16.92  17.70  18.48 
17.20  17.99  18.79 


18.28  19.09 
18.57  19.39 
18.86  19.70 


18.31  19.16 
18.59  19.45 
18.86  19.74 


18.94  19.71  20.48 

19.26  20.04  20.83 

19.58  20.38  21.17 


19.90  20.71  21-51 
20.22  21.04  21.86 

20.53  21.37  22.20 


21.70  22.55 
22.03  22.89 
22.36  23.24 


15.59  16.48  17.37 

15.82  16.72  17.62 

16.04  16.96  17.87 


20.03  20.92  21.01 
20.32  21.22  22.12 
20.61  21.53  22.44 


15.34  16.27 
15.55  16.49 
15.7C  16.72 


19.05  19.98 
19.32  20.28 
19.58  20.53 


20.91 

21.20 

21.49 


21.83 

22.14 

22.44 


22.76 

23.08 

23.40 


23.69  24.62 
24.02  24.96 
24.35  25.30 


For  explanation  of  Abbreviations  and  Reference  fortes,  see  Page  2. 
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-TRANSCONTINENTAL  l>  NE STERN  AIR,  INC,  -  A I  Hfi  RSlCRTTARIPN  ftp.  2 -A 

SECTION  2 

airport  to  airport  cun  rates  amo  crarrss 

Apol  I eat I on  9f  tot#  Scat#  Naofcari  aad  touting,  im  Section  l) 


RATES  AMO  CRAROES  STATED  IN  OOLURS  AMO  CEMTS 


H 

RATE  SCALE  NUMBERS 

t»l*t 

In 

towidt 

31 

33 

a 

37 

35 

41 

43 

a 

4T 

49 

a 

73 

15.01 

in 

16.94 

17.91 

18.88 

19.05 

20.01 

21.78 

22.75 

23.71 

24.68 

25.65 

73 

74 

15.21 

17.17 

18.15 

19.13 

20.11 

21.09 

22.07 

23.05 

24.03 

25.01 

25.99 

74 

73 

15.41 

17.39 

18.39 

19.38 

20.38 

21.37 

22.36 

23.36 

24.35 

25.34 

26.34 

75 

76 

15.61 

16.61 

17.62 

18.63 

19.63 

20.64 

21.65 

22.65 

23.66 

24.67 

25.68 

26.68 

76 

77 

15.80 

16.82 

17.84 

18.86 

19.88 

20.91 

21.93 

22.95 

23.97 

24.99 

26.01 

27.03 

77 

78 

16.00 

17.04 

18.07 

19.10 

20.14 

21.17 

22.20 

23.24 

24.27 

25.30 

26.34 

27.37 

78 

79 

16.20 

17.25 

18.29 

19.34 

20.39 

21.44 

22.48 

23.53 

24.58 

25.62 

26.67 

27.72 

79 

80 

16.40 

17.46 

18.52 

19.58 

20.64 

21.70 

22.76 

23.82 

24.80 

25.94 

27.00 

28.06 

80 

81 

16.60 

17.67 

18.75 

19.82 

20.89 

21.97 

23.04 

24.11 

25.18 

26  .26 

27.33 

28.40 

81 

82 

16.80 

17.88 

18.97 

20.06 

21.14 

22.23 

23.32 

24.40 

25.49 

26.58 

27.66 

28.75 

82 

83 

17.00 

18.10 

19.20 

20.30 

21.40 

22.50 

23.59 

24.69 

25.79 

28.80 

27.00 

29.00 

83 

84 

17  .20 

18.31 

19.42 

20.53 

21.65 

22.76 

23.87 

24.99 

26.10 

27.21 

28.33 

29.44 

84 

85 

17,39 

18.32 

19.65 

20.77 

21.90 

23.03 

24.15 

25.28 

26.40 

27.53 

28.66 

29.78 

— 

85 

86 

17.59 

18.73 

19.87 

21.01 

22.15 

23.29 

24.43 

25.57 

26.71 

27.85 

28.99 

30.13 

86 

87 

17.79 

18.94 

20.10 

21 .25 

22.40 

23.56 

24.71 

25.86 

27.01 

28.17 

29.32 

30.47 

87 

88 

17.99 

20.32 

21.49 

22.65 

23.82 

24.99 

26.15 

27.32 

28.48 

29.65 

30.82 

88 

89 

18.19 

20.55 

21.73 

22.91 

24.00 

25.26 

26.44 

27.62 

28.80 

29.98 

31.16 

89 

90 

18.39 

1 m 

20.77 

21.97 

23.16 

•  24.35 

25.54 

26.74 

27.93 

29.12 

30.31 

31.51 

90 

91 

18.59 

19.79 

21.00 

22.20 

23.41 

24.62 

25.82 

27.03 

28.23 

29.44 

30.64 

31.85 

91 

92 

18.79 

20.00 

21.22 

22.44 

23.66 

24.88 

26.10 

27.32 

28.54 

29.76 

30.00 

32.19 

92 

93 

18.96 

20.22 

21.45 

22.68 

23.91 

25.15 

26.38 

27.61 

28.84 

30.07 

31.31 

32.54 

93 

94 

19.18 

20.43 

21.67 

22.92 

24.16 

25.41 

26.66 

27.90 

29.15 

30.39 

31.64 

32.88 

94 

95 

19.38 

20.64 

21.90 

23.16 

24.42 

25.68 

26.93 

28.19 

29.45 

30.71 

31.07 

33.23 

95 

96 

19.58 

20.86 

22.12 

23.40 

24.67 

25.94 

27.21 

28.48 

29.76 

31.03 

32.30 

33.57 

06 

97 

19.78 

21.06 

22.33 

23.63 

24.92 

26.21 

27.49 

28.78 

30.06 

31.35 

32.63 

33.92 

97 

96 

19.96 

21.28 

22.57 

23.87 

23.17 

26.47 

27.77 

29.07 

30.37 

31.66 

32.96 

34.26 

08 

99 

20.18 

21.49 

22.80 

24.11 

25.4 2 

26.74 

28.05 

29.36 

30.67 

31.98 

33.29 

34.61 

99 

VOURC  RATES 


RATES  PER  100  POUNDS 


RATE 

SCALE  NUMBERS 

29 

31 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

100 

20.38 

21-70 

24.36 

25.68 

27.00 

28.33 

29.65 

30.96 

32.30 

33.63 

34.95 

100 

500 

19.71 

20.98 

22.27 

23.55 

24.83 

26.11 

27.40 

28.67 

29.96 

31.23 

32.52 

33.80 

500 

1000 

19.01 

20.25 

21.49 

22.72 

23.96 

25.19 

26.43 

27.66 

28.90 

30.14 

31.38 

32.61 

1000 

2000 

17.67 

18.81 

19.97 

21.11 

22.28 

23.41 

24.56 

25.71 

26.86 

28.00 

29.16 

30.30 

2000 

v* 

16.30 

17.36 

18.42 

19.48 

20.54 

21.60 

22.66 

23.72 

24.78 

25.84 

26.90 

27.96 

3000 

For  explanation  of  tobroTiatlona  and  Rnferonce  ttwto.  o«e  Pago  2 
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C.A.B. 

DOCKET  NO.  a  10  et  ol.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIRV  INC. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  TWA  T 
PAGE  I  of  7 


TWA  PROMOTES  AIR  FREIGHT 
BY  EXTENSIVE  ADVERTISING* 


k 


i 


EVERYWHERE 
ALONG  THE  WAY 


na  » in  kjibt  it  iu  nan 


r 


C«N  yanr  NcN 
TWA  Akff  i§M 
Off  Ian  fnr  rain 


8Y  ” 


* 


Sample  TWA  Newspaper  ond  Magazine  Adverf  i  sements 
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14908  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-7 


NOW  to  All  TWA  cities,  Coast  to  Coast 


Augmenting  its  airfreight  service  already  estab¬ 
lished,  TWA  is  now  prepared  to  accept  and 
deliver  airfreight  at  any  city  on  its  transconti¬ 
nental  system.  Local  pick-up  and  delivery 


FOR  AIRFREIGHT  INFORMATION 
AND  RATES,  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL 
TWA  AIRFREIGHT  TERMINAL  *r 
TWA  AIRFREIGHT  OFFICE. 


service  are  available;  service  to  any  point  is 
fast  and  frequent.  Special  low  rates  are  in 
effect  for  volume  shipments  of  3,000 
pounds  or  more. 


Shippinf  Digrw.  January  14,  1946 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-7 


C-A.B. 

DOCKET  NO.  810  8t  ol 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


CXHI8IT  NOl  TWA  T 
PACE  7  of  I  7 


.  "-s.  ' 

;  X  ,■*=*&- 


rV 


TKM-7V...  WWW  x«r/la«. 
C»t>rttog  Aitlimem  ••••••• 


Direct  AIRFREIGHT  s.™« 

To  820  Communities! 


TWA  offers  you  the  most  extensive  common- 
carrier  airfreight  service  in  existence. 

On  a  single  air  bill,  your  shipments  will  be 
delivered  directly  to  any  one  of  82  major  cities, 
embracing  820  trading  areas. 

Your  shipment  via  TWA  will  move  to  all  theiie 
points  at  reduced  airfreight  rates  — and  at  the 
same  rate  for  all  commodities. 

Your  shipment  can  be  carried  on  any  TWA  flight, 
whether  it  be  a  regular  passenger  plane,  or  oxke 
of  the  daily  all-cargo  Skyfreighters. 

Our  nearest  airfreight  office  will  gladly  furaif h 
schedules  and  complete  details. 


L—m  TrmmoM  Time-M—  AaUm  Time* 

Also:  Direct  one-carrier  IMTKMMATIOMAL  AIM  IXMfff  anywhere  in  Ireland  and  France. 

.  .  . 

Amencan  Aviation,  Oetohrr  15,  19)4* 
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c  a  e. 

docket  Na  8l0  et  al. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Ik  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  I  TWA  8 
PACE  1  of  2 


Effect  of  the  War  on  Air  lino  Operation* 


1.  Equipment  Requisitioned  by  the  Amy 

In  December  1941  the  domestic  airline*  owned  371  aircraft.  Between  January  and 
May  1942  a  total  of  183  of  these  aircraft  were  requisitioned  for  the  military 
services.  Also  released  to  the  military  services  were  approximately  310  planes 
on  order  with  aircraft  manufacturers*  During  the  war,  WA’o  fleet  was  reduced  ! 
from  52  planes  on  June  1,  1941  to  24  planes  on  December  31,  1942.  Also  relin¬ 
quished  to  the  military  services  were  57  planes  which  were  on  order  by  WA. 


2.  Airline  Personnel  Joining  the  Armed  Serricee 

More  than  a  third  of  the  airlines'  experienced  crews  and  technical  and  odmlnis-  | 
trativo  personnel  were  in  the  air  forcea  of  the  Amy  and  Bevy.  These  non,  co¬ 
operating  with  technicians  still  remaining  with  the  airlines,  established  and 
operated  land  and  sea  plane  bases  all  over  the  world. 


3.  Passenger,  Mail  and  Express  Carried  During  the  War 

The  airlines  more  than  doubled  their  pre-war  volume  of  cargo,  transported  only 
slightly  fewer  passengers  than  In  peacetime,  and  carried  nearly  twice  as  much 
airmail  as  in  1941  through  rearrangement  of  schedules,  elimination  of  non- 
essential  stops,  standardization  and  better  utilization  of  equipment* 


4.  Decreaee  in  Schedule  Frequency 


Sample  Segments 


_ Total  Schedules 

SeptT  1941  Sept.  19^2 


Hew  York  -  Boston  55 
New  York  -  Washington  96 
Los  Angeles  -  Son  Francisoo  28 


22 

4o 

18 


5-  Routes  Sue  pended  by  CAB 

As  of  September  30,  1944,  all  service  remained  temporarily  suspended  on  5,473 
miles  of  the  nations  domestic  air  transportation  system.  In  addition,  i*r 
conditions  mads  it  impossible  to  inaugurate  any  service  on  5,399  miles  of  routes 
newly  authorized  during  the  war. 
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C.A.B. 


oocicrr  no. 


810  et  al. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 

Post-War  Conditions  Temporarily  Increasing 
the  Domend  for  Air  I*elght  Service 


EXHIBIT  NO.  TWA  9 
PACE  1  of  2 


1*  Pent-up  Purchasing  Pover 

Tho  wrtime  reduction  in  tho  volume  of  civilian  goods  produced,  together  vith  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  individual  incomoo  resulted  in  a  large  volume  of  accumu¬ 
lated  savings.  'HU e  pent-up  purchasing  pover  Is  currently  croatix^  a  tenjporary 
expansion  in  the  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

Not  Savings 
of  Individuals 

Year  (Billions  of  Dollars) 

1939  6.0 

19^0  7*3 

1941  14.2 

1942  28.6 

191*3  33.3 

19^  38.9 

191*5  3U.9 


2.  Replenishment  of  Retail  Inventories 

Since  the  end  of  the  var  consumer  goods  have  been  rushed  to  retail  nark©  to,  not 
only  to  satisfy  pent-up  consumer  demand  but  also  to  replenish  var-depleted  inven¬ 
tories.  The  rate  of  flow  of  goods  to  aarJoet  vill  be  materially  reduced  vhen  there 
is  no  loiter  a  requirement  for  filling  tho  pipelines  of  business. 


3.  Seles  Promotion  Shipments  in  Rushing  First  Post- Var  Merchandise  to  Market 

a.  Ton  cargo  planes,  representing  four  airlines,  recently  took  off  from  Willov 
Run  Airport  vith  a 'combined  load  of  200  Rototiller  farm  machines  destined  for  use 
on  farms  in  all  parts  of  tho  United  States.  Shipments  voro  sent  to  distributors 
and  dealers  in  Nev  York,  San  jrancisoo,  Los  Angelos,  Oklahoun  City,  San  Antonio, 
Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis. 

b.  The  first  shipment  of  late-model  radios  to  Philco*o  distributors  in  one  hundred 
countries  vas  made  recently  vhen  a  glider  full  of  1946  Philco  radio  sets  vas  toved 
from  Philadelphia  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

c.  A  complete  Westinghouse  combination  kitchen  and  laundry  vas  shipped  by  air 
from  Mansfield,  Ohio  to  the  West  Coast. 

d.  The  first  commercial  attempt  to  fly  a  heavy  fork  lift  truck  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  customer  vac  made  vhen  a  10,450  pound  Clark  Utile  true  vas  sent 
from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  to  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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% 

C-AB.  , 

occicrr  no.  810  et  *1.  transcontinental  a  western  air,  inc. 


cxhistt  mo.  twa  9 
PAGE  2  of  2 


Poet-War  Condition*  Taa porarily  Increasing 
the  Dwauad  for  Air  Praight  Serrloe 


V.  Bail  Jjgglggnt  Shortage 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  calculates  depend  for  1,000,000  freight  oar® 
weekly  by  the  Middle  of  October,  19W>,  but  aaxlMUm  unloading  capacity  is  approad- 
mtaly  925,000  cars.  XJ.  S.  railroad®  nov  hare  about  one-third  favor  freight  cars 
than  in  1939  and  one- third  of  all  freight  cars  in  serrice  ara  nors  than  26  years 
old. 


5.  Truck  Shortage 

Tbs  Aaerioan  Trucking  Association  odrioas  that  a  definite  shortage  of  equipment 
exists  in  the  trucking  Industry  at  the  present  tine.  This  shortage  has  resulted 
from  (l)  the  vertlap  cessation  of  production  of  trucks  for  cirilian  use,  (2) 
shortage  of  parts  and  Maintenance  personnel,  (3)  work  stoppages  in  truck  Manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and,  (k)  ocnnercial  and  gorersoontal  exportation  of  trucks. 


6.  Strikes  in  Transportation  Agencies  and  Related  Industries 


Transportation  Aganclee 

Eia 

Inrolred 

Man-Days 

Idle 

1945 

Railroads 

13 

5,790 

56,900 

Intercity  Motarbus 

33 

10,700 

258,000 

Motor  Trucks 

116 

48,000 

560,000 

Water  Carrier# 

31 

48,500 

411,000 

Related  Industries 

Tlrpe  and  Inaartuboe 

76 

215,600 

1,243,000 

Railroad  Equipment 

52 

42,800 

203,000 

Automobiles 

87 

398,500 

6,471,000 

Sources:  American  Trucking  Association. 

nations'  Business,  October  19^6. 
Monthly  Labor  Periev,  June  19^6. 
U.  S.  Department  of  labor. 

Air  Transportation,  19^6. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Cosneroe. 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  TWA 

DOCKET  NO.  810  et  al.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR.  INC.  RACE  1  of  1 

Te^orexy  Conditions 
Tending  to  Decrease  Air  freight  Rates 


1.  Availability  of  Snrplnfl  Aircraft 

Daring  recent-months  transport  aircraft  bar©  'boon  available  at  fractions 
of  their  original  cost. 


Domestic  Surplus  Salas 
War  Assets  AdainietraticaiW 

as  of  October  9,  19*6 


Line 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

Average 

(5) 

Approximate 

Bo. 

Rusher 

Amount 

Per  Plana 

Original  Cost 

1 

c-47 

565 

$11,721,001 

$20,7*5 

$i30,ooo(rc-3) 

2 

C-54 

230 

29,310,000 

84,000 

480,000(EC-4) 

2.  low  Landing  gags  Charged 

At  many  airports,  non- scheduled  operators  era  still  not  required  to  pay 
landing  faa  charges  as  shown  by  the  following  exazples: 


CD 

(2) 

(3) 

Line 

Monthly  landing  Feee^ 

So. 

City 

First  Scheduled  Trip 

Bon- Scheduled  Trips 

1 

Akron 

$50.00 

Bone 

2 

Bellingham 

45.00 

Bane 

3 

Detroit 

100.00 

Bane 

4 

Khnsae  City 

50.00 

Bone 

5 

St.  Inula 

100.00 

Bone 

"Whore  nan-scheduled  cargo  or.  charter  operations  are  Involved,  a  par-landing 
foe  equivalent  to  that  paid  by  the  scheduled  air  carrier  plus  a  moderate  extra 
charge  to  oospensat©  the  airport  owner  for  the  adsdniotrativo  ^  servlo- 

lng  costs  an  non- scheduled  operations  appears  Justified.  wCc 5 


Souroosx 


(0.)  Reports  of  Purchasers  of  WAA  Surplus  Transports, 
ib)  Air  ttwnsportatlon,  August  19*6. 

(o)  L.  L.  Bollinger,  Alan  Passed  and  R.  X.  McXlfresh, 
"Terminal  Airport  Financing  and.  Management"  (19*6). 
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DOCKET  MX  810  et  al. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  Si  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


tXHWT  NO.  TWA  11 
RACE  1  of  1 


Reepcoaiblllty  for  Air  freight  Extend*  Beyond 
Providing  Service  to  largo  Cltlee 


(1) 

(8) 

(3) 

(*) 

(?)  • 

Rusher  of  TVA  Cltlee 

/  « 

falsr 

to  which  Duplicating  Serrloe  la  Proposed^ 

Tina 

19*0  Metropolitan 

of  TWA 

Rational 

Slick 

^Hla 

So, 

Population 

fcltlaa 

Airways  Air  Serrloe 

1 

Ovsr  2,000,000 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1,000,000  -  2,000,000 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

500,000  -  1,000,000 

3 

3 

1 

3 

k 

250,000  -  500,000 

_s 

_2 

J* 

_2 

5 

Cltlee  error 

250,000 

42 

1* 

42 

6 

100,000  -  250,000 

9 

1 

6 

1 

7 

‘  X taler  100,000 

1* 

_1 

_2 

_2 

8 

Cltlee  under 

250,000 

£2 

_2 

_8 

-2 

9 

Total  -  All  Cltlee 

ho 

16 

21 

£ 

The  oon tract  carrier  0*7  differ  from  the  nrwnn 
carrier  coir  In  the  fact  that  he  undertake*  to  akla  tha 
cream  of  the  traffic  and  leers  the  portion  ldiich  lacks  the 
hutterfata  to  hie  ootiii  nerrler  ooeqpetitar.  Obvioual7 
such  operations  can  hare  very  unfortunate  and  undesirable 
results,  "(h) 


Souroaa:  fa)  Sixteenth  C ensue  of  the  Ttalted  States,  19^0- 
(h)  Testimony  of  Kr.  Joseph  B.  Xaatam  "before  the 
CcMlttee  on  Interstate  Coaeerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  193?- 


< 
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CA.fi. 

DOCKET  NO.  810  •»  ol 


TRAN  SCO  NTl  N  ENT AL  8.  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


CXf'lfilT  NO.  TWA  1 2 
PACE  I  Of  4 


PROPOSED  DUPLICATION  of  TWA  SERVICE 
By  AIR  FREIGHT  APPLICANTS 


po°<r,AG* 


s  ^ 


f 


6^ 


\J\G£ 


*ntt» 


aa\ 


a*' 


A  A ' 


°°  r,o*o.«d"'  twa  **•*!-■ 
,0  *  ,0t«'  V  „•«•'»*  - 


iOf*  *>• 


r — / 

EXISTING 
TWA  SERVICE 


*VB*  \ 

\  TO  ^ 


2^S 


\V»*  \ 

\  *o.f% 


4\.V* 


r 


V- 


\ 

_L. 


SOURCE-  C.A.B.  Summary 
Of  Application*  and  Amendment* 

TWA  Company  Record*. 


ill; 

t :  .  t 

mm  •  •> 


mini 


:3i?: f* 

ililih 

h!ii} 

\i\m 
ia‘pp 


COVERAGE  OF  EXISTING  AIR  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Shoalrvg  Anai  WIIMa  25  Milo*  of  Ctrllflcoltd  Air  Slop* 
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CAD.  EXHIBIT  MO.  TWA 

DOCKET  NO  810  Ot  al.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  8  WESTERN  AIR,  INC.  PACE  2  of  2 

Coverage  of  Air  Service  In  Ohio 


Line 

No. 

(1) 

Air  Status  of  Ohio  Cities 

(2) 

Total  Area 
booBqpassed  by 
25  Mile  Radii 

(3) 

Area 

of  Ctolo 

(i*) 

Percent 
Encompassed  by 
25  Mile  Radii 
to  State 

1 

Certificated 

lfc,066.5 

1*1,022 

3fc.2* 

2 

Certificated  or  Proposed  by 

Certificated  Carriers 

28,288.0 

1*1,122 

68.8 

Proximity  of  Ohio  Cities  to  Air  Service  at 

Present  Stops  of  Certificated  Air  Carriers 

Cities  Classified 

Number  Within 

Number 

Percent  Within 

by  Population  Sire 

25  Milos 

In  Ohio 

25  Mllee 

3 

Over  100,000 

8 

8 

100.0* 

1* 

50,000  to  100,000 

1* 

k 

100.0 

5 

25,000  to  50,000 

8 

1* 

7T.  1 

6 

5,000  to  25,000 

88 

1*6.6 

7 

.  Total 

6l 

llfc 

2L2* 

Proximity  of  Ohio  Cities  to  Air  Service  at  Present 

and  Proposed  Stops  of  Certificated  Air  Carriers 

Cities  Classified 

NwAsr  Within 

Number 

Percent  Within 

by  Population  Sire 

25  Milos 

In  Cblo 

25  Mllee 

8 

Over  100,000 

8 

8 

100.0* 

9 

50,000  to  100,000 

h 

h 

100.0 

10 

25,000  to  50,000 

12 

14 

85.7 

11 

5,000  to  25,000 

52 

88 

12 

Total 

2k 

life 

Source:  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census,  1$A0. 

C.A.B.  Notice  of  Applications  and  Amendments. 


DEVELOPMENT  of  DOMESTIC  AIR  SERVICE 

Air  Routes  os  of  August  1929 


1*9Z7 
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DEVELOPMENT  of  DOMESTIC  AIR  SERVICE 

Air  Routes  os  of  August  1939 
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C.A.B. 

DOCKET  NO.  010  ft  Ol 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


EXHIBfT  NO.  TWA 
PACE  £  o I  * 


IS 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  AIR  SERVICE 

Air  Freight  Routes  of  the  Certificoted  Corriers 
os  of  November  1946 
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DOCKET  MO. 
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EXHIBIT  MO.  TWA  l6 

810  «t  al.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  8  WESTERN  AIR,  INC,  PACE  1  •#  1 


Attanpta  I All  Aaarloan  Arlatlon 


AiarM  prupartj  and  Ball  oartlfloata  to  oparata  Roataa 
494,  B,  C ,  B  and  Z,  and  danlad  portico  of  application 


2.  lormbar  1944 

Anandad  applloatlon  In  Bookat  1546  to  lnolada  raqaaat 
for  paaaaPMar  aarrloa  on  al^bt  propoaad  roataa.  Appli¬ 
cation  board  in  Baa  Irtflad  Caaa. 


3.  March  13.  1945 

AMandad  applloatlon  In  Doubt  535  to  lnolada  raqaaat 
for  paaaangar  aarrloa  on  two  propoaad  roataa.  Appll¬ 
oatlon  baard  In  Qraat  Labaa  Caaa. 


4.  99 tjbfgJL, 

d— dad  applloatlon  In  Bookat  1867  to  lnolada  raqaaat 
for  paaaanwar  aarrloa  on  taantj-flra  propoaad  roataa. 
Applloatlon  baard  In  JClddla  Atlantic  Caaa. 


5.  Octobar  31._1943 

AppUad  In  Bookat  2125  for  an  axaa^tlcn  to  parait 
paaaanwar  aarrloa  on  Boataa  49A  and  B. 


2201  for  an  axaaptlon  to 
propaitj  aarrloa  to  Cincinnati 
an  Bovta  4 93. 


7.  ftplr 

AppUad  In  Bookat  2366  to.anaod  oartlfloata  for  Boata 
494  to  posit  paaaaogar  aarrloa  bataaan  Plttabzrgb 
and  Rantlnfton  rla  Xlklna. 


8oaroa:  C .A.B.  Botloa  of  AppUoatlona 
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C.A.B.  EXHIBIT  HO.  TKA  17 

DOCKET  HO.  810  at  *1.  TRAH8CCWTIKEHTAL  &  VSSTKRH  AIR,  ISC.  BAGS  1  OT  1 


TVA  Airfreight  —  Commodities  Bandied 
September  1946 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

_ Peroent  of  Total 

Lin* 

Number  of 

J!2j. 

Plovers  ;m1- 

Shipmate 

Poundage 

Revenue 

i 

14.74* 

5.21* 

6.91* 

2 

Auto  Part* 

7. 58 

11.17 

8.18 

3 

Machinery  end  Part* 

7.32 

12.64 

12.16 

4 

Ileotrical  Iquijnent 

7.27 

0.52 

6.75 

S 

Aircraft  Part* 

7.02 

6.68 

10.03 

6 

Wearing  Apparel  and  Dry  Good* 

7.02 

3.92 

4.27 

7 

Kim 

6.83 

2.93 

4.70 

6 

KleosHaneous 

5.94 

3.52 

5.64 

9 

Printed  and  Adrertioin g  Matter 

5.90 

4.71 

6.11 

10 

Newspapers  and  Periodica la 

4.04 

4.77 

4.08 

11 

Radio  Parte 

3.97 

6.90 

5.50 

12 

Toole  and  Hardware 

3.67 

3.57 

3.48 

13 

Hoeiery 

2.82 

3.08 

2.20 

14 

Doge 

2.45 

•  67 

1.06 

15 

Metals 

2.12 

3.71 

3.08 

16 

Comuni  cation  Equipment 

1.89 

3.06 

2.71 

17 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

1.34 

2.55 

1.06 

IB 

Canoe  lied  Bank  Checks 

1.26 

.27 

.19 

19 

Rubber  Goode 

1.00 

.89 

.60 

20 

Medicine  and  Drugs 

.89 

1.52 

1.56 

21 

Stationery 

.89 

.83 

.63 

22 

Corpses 

.71 

1.54 

2.95 

23 

Food  Products 

.59 

.34 

.42 

24 

Chemical  Products 

.52 

.70 

.62 

25 

Leather  Products 

.45 

.16 

.31 

26 

Sporting  Goods 

.41 

1.31 

.76 

27 

Plastics 

.33 

.95 

1.51 

28 

Scientific  Instruments 

.26 

.30 

.24 

29 

Baby  Chicks 

.26 

.31 

.17 

30 

Biological*  and  Penicillin 

.15 

.64 

.68 

31 

Fish  and  Seafood 

.11 

.04 

.10 

32 

Building  Materials 

.07 

.03 

•  02 

33 

Wooden  Bungs 

.04 

2.56 

1.29 

Souroe :  TVA  Ccmpo ay  Becorde 


8hij*aent  Weight  and  Length  of  Haul 
of  TVA  Airfreight 
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C.A.B. 

DOCKET 


TWA  Exhibit  TWA-9-20 


10.  810  at  al.  TRAHSCOPTTCCTTAL  &  VEST3OT  A  IB,  HC 
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1493*  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-9-20 


:.a.b. 

DOCKET  NO.  810  et  al.  TRANSCONTINENTAL  4  WESTERN  AIR,  INC. 


m  *>. 
1  or  1 


TVA  Airfreight  Ton  Mllea 
Traneportod  on  Cargo  and  Pasaenger  Flights 

1946 


(i) 

(2) 

(3J 

Lina 

J&i. 

1 

Month 

Percent  of  Ton  Miles 
Transported  on 

Cargo  Flights 

Percent  of  Ton  Ml  lea 
Transported  on 
Passenger  Flights 

January 

6S.4* 

34.6* 

2 

February 

65.7 

34.3 

3 

March 

59.2 

40.8 

4 

April 

41,# 

58.1 

5 

May 

35.2 

64.8 

6 

June 

34.5 

65.5 

7 

July 

39.0 

61.0 

8 

Auguat 

31.5 

68.5 

9 

September 

28.8 

71.2 

10 

October 

27.8 

72.2 

Scurco:  TVA  Company  Bo  cord  b 
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14935  T I VA  Exhibit  TWA-9-20 


C.A.B. 

DCCX2.T  NO.  810  at  al. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  TWA  20 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  WESTERN  AIN,  UW.  PAGE  1  OF  1 


Average  Weight  of  Air  Express 
and  TWA  Airfreight  Shipments 


(1) 

Lina 


-o. 

Year 

1 

1937 

2 

1938 

3 

1939 

4 

1940 

5 

1941 

6 

1942 

7 

1943 

8 

1944 

9 

1945 

January 

10 

February 

11 

March 

12 

Aoril 

13 

May 

14 

June 

15 

July 

16 

August 

17 

September 

18 

Octobor 

19 

November 

20 

December 

21 

1946 

January 

22 

February 

23 

March 

24 

April 

25 

Mey 

26 

June 

27 

July 

28 

August 

29 

September 

(2)  (3) 


Pounds 

AIR  EXPRESS  TWA  AIRFREIGHT 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 


15 

20  . 

19 

22 

23 

23 

22 

21 

21 

22 

44 

19 

284 

14 

131 

14 

189 

14 

33S 

12 

142 

14 

172 

13 

183 

13 

170 

14 

194 

15 

168 

14 

162 

16 

156 

17 

175 

♦ 

191 

Note:  •  Not  Available. 


Sources:  Railway  Express  Agency 
TWA  Cozspeny  Records. 
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TWA  Exhibit  TWA-22 


C.A.B.  EXBIBIT  WO.  TWA 

DOCKET  WO.  810  et  al.  TTATCC ONTINEI/IAL  &  WESTERN  AIK,  UJC.  PACE  1  0?  4 

Comparative  Carso  Capacities 


Presently  scheduled  inter- reglou  passenger  pianos 
of  American,  TWA  and  United,  operating  at  70  per 
cont  passenger  load  factor,  con  carry  a  greater 
volume  of  cargo  than  that  estimated  hy  national 
Skyways,  Slick,  and  Willis. 


Summary 


Line 

Wo. 


Fr-i^nt  Carriers 


National  Skyways 
Slick 

Willie 

Total 


Estimated  Volume  of  C 
(ton  nileoj 
uo, 032,000 

87,257,812 

i»0,20k,800 

167,^9^,612 


Scheduled  Carriers 


TWA 

American 

Whited 


Available  cargo  carrying  capacity 
on  Inter- region  passenger  planes 
(ton  miles) 

38,897,305 

70,U9,0fc3 


Total 


180.0- 


Note:  Baaed  on  schedules  and  equipment  In  operation  November  1, 
19^6.  Wo  adjustment  hao  been  undo  for  proposed  Increases 
in  number  of  schedules  nor  for  proposed  substitutions  of 
four-engine  for  two- engine  equipment  on  present  schedule* 
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14942  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-22 


C.A.3.  £3TIBIT  HO.  T'A  22 

OOCET  HO.  810  «t  al.  TOAXXOHIIHigrrAL  i  TTSTHOT  AIB,  IHC.  PACE  2  OP  4 


CoaparatlT©  Carco  C&pocltloo 


Dotalla  of  Cocrputatlona 
Prelcht  Carrier  Sotlaateo: 


Carriers 


National  Shyuetyo 

Slick 

Willie 


Source 


Exhibits  112,  131 
Exhibit  hz 
Exhibits  70,  70k, 
70B, 


Scheduled  Air  Carrier  Estimates: 


(1)  "Inter-region"  echedulee  prorlding  heals  for  calculatlona  aare 
limited  to  thooe  Between  the  following  origination  and  deotl- 
nation  points: 


Between 

Eastern  Pogion  and  Western  Region 


Boeton  ) 
New  York/Newerk) 
Philadelphia  ) 
Washington  ) 


(Loa  Angelas 
(San  Traaciaco 
(Portland 
(Seattle 
(Spokane 


Between 

Eastern  Region  and  Midwestern  Baglon 


Boeton  ) 
New  York/Newerk) 
Philadelphia  ) 
Waahii^ton  ) 
Pittsburgh*  ; 


(Chicago 
Eanaas  City 
St.  Louie 
(Dal iMm/Tt.  Worth 


♦PittoBur^b-Ehnoao  City  only 


Between 

Midveatern  Beg ion  and  Western  Eegion 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Clereland 
Lellaa/Pt.  W 


orth) 


(Loo  Angalee 
(San  Traaciaco 
(Portland 
(Seattle 


Only  those  echedulee  were  included  which  were  more  than 
600  Biles  Between  termini  and  whose  termini  were  in 
different  regions. 


14943  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-22 


.A.B. 

OCXZT  HO.  810  et  al. 


TRAB8CCKDBBTAL  &  WfSTEBH  AIB,  XK. 


XXHXBXT  BO.  TWA 
BAGS  3  OF  4 


Cooperative  Cargo  Capacities 


(1) 

(2)  8m1c  data  mwd  In  ocutftqtiom: 


(4) 


too 

E2^ 

1  Boo-stop  mileage 

2  Payload  (lbs.) 

3  Passenger  capacity 

4  Total  paaaanger  and  Baggage  Might  at 

200  Iba.  each 

5  Total  paaaanger  and  Baggage  Might  at 

70£  load  factor  (lha.) 

6  latlneted  sail  load  (lba.) 

7  Total  wight  passengers,  baggage  and  nail 

8  Cargo  wight  limitations  (lba.) 

9  Btafter  of  bags  at  70£  load  factor 
Total  wight  of  baggage 
Total  cubic  feat  of  baggage 
Cubic  feet  of  airmail 
Total  cubic  feet  of  Ball  and  baggage 
Total  cubic  feet  of  cargo  apaoa 
Cubic  feet  available  for  cargo 
Average  density  permissible 

17  Cargo  spaoe  limitation  (lbs.) 

18  Bat  payload  available  for  cargo  (lbs.) 

19  Bat  payload  available  (tens) 


I £=L.  JSsL, 


400 

1,500 

4,7SC 

15,500 

21 

44 

4,200 

8,800 

2,940 

6,180 

500 

1,000 

3,440 

7,160 

1,310 

8,540 

14.7 

30.8 

515 

1,078 

22.1 

46.2 

28.1 

56.3 

50.2 

102.5 

301.0 

573.0 

250.8 

470.5 

9.6 

14. 0 

2,400 

6,600 

1,310 

6,600 

.66 

3.30 

1,500 

14,170 

51 

10,200 

7.140 
1,000 

8.140 
4,090 

35.7 

1,250 

53.5 

56.3 

109.8 

445.0 

335.2 

12.2 

4,090 

4,090 

2.05 


Botes:  (1)  Americana  DC-4  has  50  passenger  capacity.  Cargo 
wight  limitation  for  such  plane  Is  7,500  lbs., 
and  cargo  space  limitation  Is  5,533  lbs.,  result* 
lng  In  a  not  payload  available  for  cargo  of  2.76 
tens. 

(2)  Average  cubic  content  of  baggage  equals  1.5  cubic 
feat. 

(3)  Average  wight  of  unit  of  baggage  la  35  lbs. 

(4)  Average  wight  of  cubic  foot  of  air  mall  Is  17.79 
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14944  TWA  Exhibit  TWA-22 


C.A.B.  EXHIBIT  HO.  TWA  22 

Docxrr  no.  eio  et  ai.  trahscobtucwtal  &  vestsrh  air,  me.  page  4  of  4 


Cooperative  Cargo  Capa c  1  tie • 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3)  Ccgput*tl<?na: 

Line 

T^rpe  of 

Scheduled 

Revenue* 

Total  Available  Cargo 

Ji2j^ 

Carrier 

EqulBoent 

Mil*, 

Mil** 

Pajlow)  Capacity  (too. *11**) 

1 

TWA 

DC-3 

38,934,550 

36,738,641 

x  .66  -  24,247,503 

2 

B-307 

2,052,840 

2,691,940 

xl.34  -  3,607,200 

3 

Coca  te  11a  tlcn 

5,706,600 

5,386,635 

X2.05  -  11.042.602 

38,897,305 

4 

American 

DC-3 

29,221,170 

28,128,298 

x  .66  .  18,S64,677 

S 

DC -4 

19,404,860 

18,679,118 

*2.76  -  51.554.366 

70,119,043 

6 

United 

DC-3 

38,724,675 

37,028,534 

X  .66  -  24,438,832 

7 

DC-4 

14,762,060 

14,115,482 

*3.30  -  lft.5fil.g91 

71,019,923 


8  Total  180,036,271 


♦System  performance  factor  for  12  months 
ending  June  30,  1946,  applied  to  ached uled 
ml  la a. 

Sourcea:  TWA  Company  Records. 

C.A.B.  Form  2780. 

Exhibits  of  Rational  Skyvay  Freight  Corp. 
Slick  Alrvays,  Inc.  and  Vlllla  Air  Service, 
Inc.  In  Docket  810  et  al. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES'  SYSTEM  MAP 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1, 1946 


United  Exhibit  U-2 

UNITED  AIR  LINES 

OOCKCTMltiO 
EXMarrNO.v-t 
PMC  i  ori 

4 


UNITED  AIR  LINES,  INC 


I 

I 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  1 

Naming 

LOCAL  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  RATES  AND  CHARGES 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Applicable  To 

AIR  FREIGHT 

From  aed  To  Points  Is 


California 

Indiana 

New  York 

Canada  (Vancouver,  B.  C.) 

lowo 

Ohio 

Colorodo 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Washington 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

As  Named  Herein  And  As  Namod  in  United  Air  Linos,  Inc,  Terminal  Area  Directory  No. 

(C.A.B.  No.  AF-2;  A.T.B.  No,  AF-2) 

And  Applicabl# 

• 

PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY  RATES  AND  CHARGES 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
FOR  THE  POINTS  NAMED  IN  UNITED  AIR  LINES,  INC. 

TERMINAL  AREA  DIRECTORY  No.  1 
IC-A.I.  No.  AF-2:  A.T.B.  No.  AF-2) 


This  Tariff  Expires  With  August  I,  1946  Unless  Sooner  Cancelled,  Changed,  or  Extended 


Issued  January  2,  1946 


Effective  February  I,  1946 


Issued  by 

UNITED  AIR  LINES.  INC. 

W.  DELANEY  DILWORTH 
Rote  and  Tariff  Analyst 
Air  Cargo  Deportment 

Chicago  38.  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

5959  South  Cicero  Avenue 
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14992  United  Tariff 

4 


UK  (TED  AXftUMCX  INC. -AIR  FROOHT  TARIFF  N*.  1 


4447 


i 

* 

1 

4 


14993 


United  Tariff 


UNITCO  AIRLINES.  INC  -  AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  N*.  1 


Rb  RRR  B«0  RRX  URR  850  088  I  808  88b  H»  llti  Sll  B«0  IH  MS  RRR  RW  *W 


4448 


SECTION  III 

TABLES  OF  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CHARGES  AND  RATES 

FOR  PICKUP  AND  DELIVERY  CHARGES  AMO  RATES  SEE  SECTION  IV 


PART  A  —  CHARGES  PER  SHIPMENT  -  100  POUNDS  OR  LESS 


SCALE 


S  LIS  S  1.40  S  1.83  %  116  S  140  *  182  S  115  $  3.48  1181  $  4.14  f  4.48  S  481  4  5.14  25 

L10  L53  1.88  123  157  2.01  3.36  3.00  3.06  4.20  4.53  4JM  5.32 

L2S  1.57  LOS  130  165  100  3.35  172  4.08  4.44  4.70  5.15  5^1 


ana  aaa  aaa  bbq  »at  ons  bbb  qsb  bbr  ssb  bb*  bbb  a**  bbb  bbk  hh«  bbb 
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14995 


United  Tariff 


UNJTED  AIR  LIMES.  INC.  -  AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  Mm.  1 


SECTION  III 

TABLES  OF  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CHARGES  AND  RATES  (Continual) 

FOR  PICKUP  AMO  DELIVERY  CHARGES  AND  RATES  SEE  SECTION  IV 


PART  A  -  CHARGES  PER  SHIPMENT  -  100  POUNDS  OR  LESS 


9.92  10.97  1X01 

1004  11.10  12.16  I  1X22 

1016  11X3  1X31  1X38 


11X7  1X46  1X64 

1040  I  1U0  1X60  1X70 

1062  11X3  1X74  1X86 


1064  1L76  1X89  14X2 

1076  11.90  1X08  14X7 

10X7  1X03  1X18  14X3 


1X16  1X33  14X9 

1L11  I  1X29  1X47  14.66 

11X3  1X43  1X62  14X1 


11X6  1X66  1X76  14X7 

1L47  1X60  1X91  1X13 

11X9  12X3  14X6  16X9 


1L71  1X96  14X0  1X46 

11X3  1X09  14X6  1X61 

11X6  1X22  14X9  1676 


13X6  1464  1X92 

1X19  I  1X49  1478  16X6 

12X1  13X2  1493  16X4 


1X43  1X78  16X6  1X40 


PART  B  —  RATES  PER  100  POUNDS 


thru  $  X15  8  448  $  6X0  8  7.13  8  8.45  8  9.78 


ttorv  3X6  4X3  6X1  6X9  X17  9X6 


Qraop  ha 


1466  16X6 


1000 

thru  X94 
1996 


5.41  I  6.65  7X8  I  9.12  9.96  21.60  1X83  1407 


■  P, 


X18  7X3  8.48  9X8  1078  1L92  1X07  1422 


X52  «  X58  464  X70  676  7X2  8X6  9.94  21X0 


1000 

17.77  thro 


2000 

16X2  thru 


ft  R»R  ftftft  Rftll  950  099  909  98K  08S  Hfttt  MRS  SUO  291  081  SKfc  RRR  Rfcft 
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United  Tariff 


V 


brr \uua  **i  \unn  999  999  999  tts  aas  atb  tut  I  cue  sat  bit [km 
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SECTION  III 

TABLES  OF  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  CHARGES  AND  RATES  (Continued) 
FOR  PICKUP  AND  DELIVERY  CHARGES  AND  RATES  SEE  SECTION  IV 


PART  A  —  CHARGES  PER  SHIPMENT  —  100  POUNDS  OR  LESS 


PART  B  -  RATES  PER  100  POUNDS 


on a  88B  qbs  sem  988 


4452 


UNITED  AIR  LINES,  INC. 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  1 


AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  No.  2 

^  »  - 

naming 

LOCAL  AIRPORT  TO  AIRPORT  COMMODITY  RATES 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


NtOM  POINTS  IN 


Utah 

Washington 


As  Named  Herein 


TO  POINTS  IN 


■Connecticut 
District  of  Columbia 


■Indiana 


Michigan 


■Nebraska 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


As  Named  Herein 


ATMs  Tertff  Expires  WHfc 


2S.  1944 


Effective  Aegest  1.  1944 


W.  DELANEY  DllWORTH, 

w  a  ^  ^  t  .rr 

monoyfr  or  ironic 

5959  South  Cicero  Avenue 

Chicago  31,  iKnoct,  U.SA. 
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United  Tariff 


UNITED  AIR  LINES,  lac.  —  AIR  FREIGHT  TARIFF  Nt.  2  (SUPPLEMENT  No.  1) 


AMENDMENT  TO 

INDEX  II:  AIRPORTS  FROM  OR  TO  WHICH  RATES  APPLY 


C*y 

I]  Akron . . 

. Ohio 

■  Alien  town . 

. Pa. 

■  BeOtaghem . 

. Wa*. 

■  Hartford . 

B  Long  Beach . 

. Calif. 

■  Omaha . 

. Nebr. 

Municipal 
Man  id  pal 


Chy 

Airport 

■  Salinas .  Calif. 

■  South  Beod . Ind. 

■  The  Dalles . Ore. 

■  Toledo . Ohio 

■  Youngstown . Ohio 

Army  Air  Base 

Beodix 

The  bailee 

Municipal 

Municipal 

A  Denote* 


ripNwMlir  of  Roforonoo  N 
■  Denotes  addition, 
vwdiof  whioh  results  in  neither  an 
4  Deootss  decrease. 


in  thtfgM. 


SECTION  II 

COMMODITY  RATES 


ARTICLE  AND  RATE 


ARTICLE 

FRESH  FRUITS  (fadndkio  Berries)  AND  FRESH  VEGETABLES,  in  Straight  or  Mtamd  Shipman's: 

Mlntmnm  WoigM  5000  Pound*  per  Shipment. 

Lending  and  Unloading — Subject  to  supervision  by  carrier,  all  shipments  most  be  loaded  into  the  aircraft  by 
snndgnnr  and  unloaded  therefrom  by  the  consignee  (eee  Rule  10.2,  paragraph  1),  including  loading  and/or 
in  transit  performed  pursuant  to  Rule  20.1. 

RATE  PER  100  POUNDS 


Baker*6dd  . 

Ui  Beffingbam . 

. Calif. 

. Wash. 

. Ort. 

— . . . 

Fresno . 

. Calif. 

■  Long  Beach . 

.  Calif. 

Loe  Angela* . 

. Calif. 

Medford . 

Merced . 

. Calif. 

Hohdo  .. 

Calif. 

Monterey . 

.  Calif. 

Oakland . 

.  .Calif. 

Pendleton . 

Portland  . 

Red  Bluff . 

. Calif. 

Sacramento.  m . 

. Calif. 

Salem . 

■  Salinas . 

. Calif. 

Salt  Lake  City . 

San  Diego  . 

. Calif. 

San  Fraocieoo . 

. Calif. 

Santa  Barbara . 

Seattle . 

. Wash. 

Spokane . 

. Waah. 

Stockton . 

. Calif. 

TaoO*n* . 

. Wash. 

■  The  Dalles . 

Visalia . 

. .  Calif. 

Walla  Walla  . 

Wash. 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 


17.00 

17.00 

10.25 


17.00 

17.00 

14.80 


17.00 

10.70 

17.00 

10.25 


19.00 

19.00 

19.00 


19.00 

19.00 

19.00 


19.00 

19.00 

19.00 


19.00 

19.00 

17.00 


19.00 

19.00 

19.00 


19  00 
19  00 
10.25 


19.00 
19.00 
19  00 


19.00 

17.00 

19.00 


19.00 

18.05 

19.00 

17.00 


20.25 
20  25 
20.25 


20.25 

20.25 

20.25 


20.25 

20.25 

20.25 


20.25 

20.25 

18.50 


20.25 

20.25 

20.25 


17.10 


20.25 

20.25 

20.25 


20.25 

18.50 

20.25 


20.25 
10.00 
20  25 
18.50 


16.25 

16.25 

16.25 


16.25 

16.25 

16.25 


16.25 

16.25 

16.25 


16.25 

16.25 

14.80 


16.25 

16.25 

13.00 


16.25 

16.25 

16.25 


16.25 

14.80 

16.25 


16.25 

15.30 

16.25 

14.80 


17.60 

17.60 

16.25 


17.60 

17.60 

14.80 


17.60 

16.25 

17.60 


17.60 

16.70 

17.60 

16.25 


Newark. 

NJ. 


17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20  25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

30.25 

17.10 

20.25 

15.75 

18.05 

17.10 

20  25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20  25 

17.10 

30.25 

17.10 

20.25 

14.25 

17.10 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

15  75 

18.05 

17.10 

20.25 

17.10 

20.25 

16.25 

19.00 

17.10 

20.25 

15.75 

18.05 

8888  888  888  388  888  888  888  888  888 
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united  Am  lines.  i«c.  —  air  freight  tariff  no.  2  (supplement  h*.  i> 


SECTION  II 

COMMODITY  RATES 

(CONTINUED) 


RATE  PER  100  POUNDS 


FROM 

Naw 

Tartu 

N.Y. 

■ 14 

Nabr. 

■  4 

South 

Band. 

Intf. 

■  4 

Tolada. 

Ohio 

Washing¬ 

ton. 

DX. 

■  4 

Young*- 

town. 

Ohio 

TfekwiA-M 

Calif. 

19  SO 

14.25 

19.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19  00 

18.05 

■i  T HCrtHfV-Ti 

. Calif 

19.30 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19  00 

18.05 

. On. 

19  SO 

14.25 

19.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

Pmo 

. Calif. 

19.30 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70' 

17.10 

19.00 

18  05 

■  Loa«  Baarh 

19.30 

14.25 

19.50 

17.10 

19.00 

IS.  05 

Loa  8  Bfalai . 

. Caiil. 

19.30 

14.25 

19.50 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

Hartford 

. Ora. 

14.23 

19  50 

•  16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

Calif 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

Modaato 

. Calif. 

IzJ 

14.23 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

Maniac*? 

rrrm 

14  25 

19.50 

16  70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

OiUud . 

. Calif. 

14.25 

19.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

IWkteo,. 

. Ora. 

msM 

msM 

18.06 

15.30 

15.75 

17.60 

16.70 

PwtlMMl 

. Ora. 

MEM 

14.25 

10.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

R-d  Bhiff 

14.25 

10.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

. 

. Calif. 

EZJ 

13  06 

19.00 

16.25 

17.10 

18.5Q 

17.60 

o-i _ 

. Ova. 

mrm 

14.25 

19  50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

■  SttiMI . 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.06 

Ml  LakaCHy . 

. Utah 

msM 

16.70 

13.65 

14.25 

16.25 

15.30 

SttDiv 

Calif. 

Bza 

14.25 

10.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

Sa  rtiMMoo 

. Cam. 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

. 

Cam. 

KzJ 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

. WaA. 

19.30 

14.25 

19.30 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

MpobM 

Wa*. 

18.06 

12.00 

18  05 

15.30 

15  75 

17.60 

16.70 

a^"kv* . 

.Cam. 

19.30 

14.25 

19.50 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

TMtM 

. Waob. 

19.30 

14.25 

ITl 

16.70 

17.10 

19  00 

18.00 

■  TWDaDaa  . 

18.30 

13.00 

15.75 

16.25 

18.05 

17.10 

Vadk 

Cam. 

19.30 

14.25 

16.70 

17.10 

19.00 

18.05 

Waah. 

18.06 

12.00 

■  3L1 

15.30 

15  75 

17.60 

16.70 
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NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-31 

United’s  efforts  to  sell  air  freight  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  exhibit.  Through  displays,  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  direct-mail  advertising  campaigns,  United 
has  widely  publicized  the  value  of  moving  freight  by  air. 

Display  advertising  is  used  not  only  in  cities  certificated 
to  United,  but  in  many  communities  where  additional  mar¬ 
kets  for  air  freight  transportation  exist.  More  than  88,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising  have  been  placed  in  pub¬ 
lications  with  a  total  circulation  of  over  twelve  million. 
The  national  magazines,  Business  Week  and  United  States 
News,  have  carried  the  story  of  United’s  freight  service 
to  thousands  of  business  and  industrial  executives  who 
determine  the  shipping  policies  of  their  organizations. 
Trade  magazines  such  as  Purchasing,  Air  Transportation, 
Distribution  Age,  and  Traffic  World ,  are  other  media  in 
which  United  has  inserted  air  freight  advertisements. 
The  traveling  public  and  the  general  business  man  have 
been  informed  of  air  freight  by  United’s  advertisements 
in  the  periodicals  Commerce,  Future,  Finance,  Travelwwys, 
American  Aviation  Guide,  U.  S.  Air  Service,  and  Women's 
Daily  Wear.  The  combined  circulation  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  is  over  one-half  million. 

Supplementing  the  above  types  of  advertising  is  the  di¬ 
rect-mail  campaign  through  which  United  reaches  a  select 
group  of  20,000  names.  The  task  of  compiling  this  list 
was  in  itself  evidence  of  the  effort  which  United  has  ex¬ 
pended  in  bringing  to  the  public  the  service  which  is  of¬ 
fered  for  the  freight  shipper. 

Coordinated  with  the  advertising  program  have  been  the 
activities  of  United’s  Publicity  Department.  News  items 
relating  to  unusual  shipments  or  featuring  various  aspects 
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of  air  freight  service  have  had  wide  circulation.  Among 
these  was  a  six-page  story  which  apeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun's  Sunday  Parade  reaching  two  million  readers. 
United’s  Publicity  Department  estimates  that  a  million 
lines  of  United  air  freight  publicity  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  throughout  the  country 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1946. 


* 


UNITED  SELLS  AIR  FREIGHT 
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15061  Docket  No.  810 

Page  1  of  1 

NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBITS 

NOS.  U-14  AND  U-15 

United’s  Development  of  Cargo-Handling 

Ground  Equipment 

United  has  been  studying  for  many  years  the  problems 
caused  by  lack  of  efficient  equipment  for  handling  freight 
on  the  ground.  It  has  been  found  that  the  time-saving, 
which  is  air  transportation’s  great  selling  point,  can  easily 
be  lost  because  of  slow  and  inefficient  ground-handling  of 
freight. 

To  solve  these  problems,  United  has  developed  equipment 
to  provide  rapid  and  efficient  loading  and  unloading  and 
to  move  the  cargo  at  the  airport.  To  this  end,  United  has 
maintained  a  staff  of  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  other  ex¬ 
perts  whose  sole  task  is  to  design,  to  test,  and  to  build, 
if  necessary,  the  equipment  required  for  expeditious 
ground-handling  of  freight.  As  many  as  50  persons  may 
be  involved  in  the  development  of  new  equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  United’s  engineers  work  closely  with 
manufacturers,  frequently  stationing  personnel  at  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  to  cooperate  in  design  and  construction. 

Not  only  does  this  department  develop  new  types  of  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  also  constantly  maintains  checks  on  equipment 
in  service  in  order  to  make  improvements  when  and  if 
necessary.  Over  a  period  of  years,  many  of  the  pieces  of 
equipment  pioneered  by  United  have  become  universally 
accepted  in  the  industry.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the 
Heil  lift  truck  which  was  developed  by  United  and  the 
Heil  Company.  The  great  value  of  this  truck  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Navy,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  com¬ 
pleted  the^  development  initiated  by  United  and  the  Heil 
Company. 
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Page  1  of  1 

UNITED  AIR  LINES 


United's  Development  of  Cargo-Handling 

Ground  Equipment 

Year  United 

Put  In  To  Description  of  Ground  Cargo- Handling 

Service  Equipment  Developed  By  United 


1933 .  Boeing  247  cargo  handling  cart. 

1936 .  DC-3  nose  loading  cart  (later  modi¬ 

fied  for  portable  lighting) 

1940 .  DC-3  baggage  and  cargo  handling 

cart  for  tractor  train  use.  There 
have  been  7  or  8  types  of  cart  during 
the  development  process. 

1940 . .  DC-3  Cargo  unloading  chutes.  United 

is  now  working  on  a  spiral  unloading 
chute. 

1940 .  Body  types  and  styles  of  chassis  for 


cargo  trucks.  There  have  been  4  or 


5  styles  developed  by  United  over 

the  past  6  years. 

1940 .  Variable  height  belt  conveyors. 

1942 .  The  Heil  lift  truck  for  large  cargo 


loads.  United  was  pioneering  with 
the  Heil  Company  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  truck  when  war  broke 
out  and  the  project  was  turned  over 


to  the  Navy. 

1943  .  Fork  lift  truck  for  tractor  train  op¬ 

eration  with  cargo  cart. 

1944  .  A  pallet  for  the  fork  lift  truck  was 

developed  which  is  a  cargo  cart  that 
becomes  a  platform  to  be  lifted  by 
the  truck  on  arrival  at  the  loading 


point 
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Year  United 


Put  In  To  Description  of  Ground  Cargo-Handling 

Service  Equipment  Developed  By  United 

1943  .  Cargo  handling  platforms  for  trans¬ 

fer  from  one  plane  to  another  at 
cargo  door  level. 

1944  .  Experimental  and  development  work 


with  pre-loaded  containers  with 
monorail  transfer.  Final  design  will 
be  incorporated  in  United’s  DC-6’s. 

1945  .  A  high  level  combined  sorting  and 

unloading  platform. 

1946  .  Thick  with  belt  conveyor  and  cargo 

chute  inside  truck.  (Originally  de¬ 
veloped  in  1941,  but  use  delayed  by 
the  War.) 

Source:  United  Air  Lines’  Company  Records. 
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NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-22 

The  certificated  airlines  as  of  September  1,  1946  had  an 
annual  cargo  capacity  of  better  than  750  million  ton-miles. 
They  have  equipment  on  order  and  in  process  of  conver¬ 
sion  which  will  be  able  to  accommodate  1J2  billion  cargo 
ton-miles.  These  figures  are  predicated  upon  an  average 
density  factor  of  ten  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  if  more 
compact  cargo  were  carried  the  above  figures  could  be 
readjusted  to  938  million  and  1.5  billion  annual  cargo  ton- 
miles,  respectively. 

Many  of  the  aircraft  in  process  of  conversion  in  Septem¬ 
ber  have  since  been  put  into  service.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
most  of  the  50  DC-4’s  and  the  DC-3’s  which  the  airlines 
have  been  converting  will  be  in  scheduled  service.  The 
DC-6’s  which  United  and  other  carriers  have  on  order  are 
expected  to  be  in  service  in  the  spring  of  1947. 
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QBXTKD  AX B  UBS 

cuoo  capacity  or  some  aulxbs  rum  u  soetzex 


GO 

mint  BO.  B-22 
pros  i  or  i 


Aircraft  or  Order  aad  la 

_ tf  ana la. 


Capacity  at  a  70% 


11  TIaat  Tqb  Rlla 
Capacity  at  a  70JC 


Lin 

Lit  tad 
ty  Spaoa 
Amiable 
fOQOl 

Lit  tad 

***** 

(OOP) 

Ut  ted 
ty  Spaoa 
An  liable 

foool  _ 

i 

Llxltad 
by  BelAht 

food 

1 

Aaerlena  Airline 

no 

164*339 

190,200 

189 

424*063 

4*1,457 

2 

Braniff  Airway  a  *:*r 

;i  26 

31*833 

.  37,991 

29 

56*334 

60,063 

3 

aiSfLlaaa  ^l^ltll>,1, 

a  *  ^ 

16 

19,692 

24*617 

14 

26.908 

y.xlt 

4 

Palatal  Alrllnaa 

16 

13*787 

13*787 

— 

— 

-  1 

5 

Continental  Air  Tina 

14 

13,692 

13*692 

5 

7*619 

JO^B 

6 

Delta  Air  Lima 

24 

31*223 

39*843 

10 

17*934 

23,006 

7 

laatarn  Air  Tina# 

63 

69,523 

83,069 

48 

108*282 

1*6,555 

1 

8 

Kid-Continent  Alrllnaa 

13 

9*494 

9*494 

BRtpnant  ndwt  dapandant  open 
Beard  decision  la  NCA/AAL  I 

9 

Rational  Alrllnaa 

14 

16*687 

22*845 

8 

23*934 

20,926 

10 

Bortbaaat  Alrllnaa 

12 

14*769 

18*463 

2 

1*618 

1,61* 

n 

Rorthmat  Alrllnaa 

32 

42*755 

55*070 

56 

65,969 

70,ljtt 

22 

Alrllnaa 

#  !  | 

‘46 

67*751 

*  87*455 

50 

113*386 

132,343 

13 

Transcontinental  A 

Waetern  Air 

.  *4 

104,332 

142*554 

24 

70*261 

161,993 

14 

United  Air  Tinea 

90 

U9*383 

146*475 

94 

221*044 

252,321 

15 

Raatarn  and  Inland  Air 

Lima 

27 

.40*393 

52*708 

23 

73,9U 

77,9*2 

1 

16 

Total 

587 

759,633 

938*263 

552 

1*211*463 

1,513,1** 

BOTBt  AsdobI  flaat  ton  alia  capacity  baaed  vpon  tha  certificated  airline 
dally  aircraft  utilisation  for  tbe  flret  a lx  nenthe  la  1946. 


i  aircraft  lm 

Air 


1946* 
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UNITED  AJR  UN£S 


oocxet  HO  e»o 

EXHIBIT  HQ  U-23 
POGE  I  OF  3 


AMPLE  CARGO  SPACE  IS  NOW  PROVIDED 
ON  THE  PLANES  OF  THE  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES 

JANUARY-  JUNE,  S46 


CARGO  LOAD  FACTORS  COMPUTED 
ON  THE  BASS  OF  ASSUMED  7DX, 
lOOX,  AND  ACTUAL  PASSENGER  LOAD  FACTORS 


ALL  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES 


UNITED  AIR  LINES 


l 


31,797.737  23,430,572 

147 ,*34.752  105,900,688 


16,473,218 
59,272,01 8 


SKIi  MImI^ 


thla  cblUt. 


fcSfcPBS  SS&KfcC 
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UKUED  AIR  LUES 


DOCKET  10.  810 
EXHIBIT  BO.  U-23 
PACE  2  OF  5 


CARGO  LOAD  FACTCBS 


Lin# 


At  100%  At  Actual 


At  70% 


Inllihli  Ton  Biles  Flora 
Loss  Reran**  Passenger  Ton  Bllfe 
Ton  Bliss  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Bliss  Flora* 

Cargo  Factor 
lT»n«hl>  Cargo  Tan  Itllaa  lot  Daad 


49,125,732 

Tfi.620.21I 

10,505,521 

5,258,544 

50.06# 

5,246,977 


49,125,732 


16,337,173 

5,258,544 

32.19# 

11,078,629 


49,125,732 

Z7araj*7 

22,091,585 

5,258,544 

23.80% 

16,833,041 


Aral  labia  Ton  Biles  Flora 
Lass  Reran**  Passenger  Ton  Biles 
Ton  Biles  Arallsble  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Bliss  Flora* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Arallsble  Cargo  Ton  Bliss  lot  Used 


Arallsble  Ton  Biles  Flora 
Less  Rerauns  Passenger  Ton  Bliss 
Ton  Biles  Arallsble  Far  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Biles  Flora* 

Cargo  Factor 
Arallsble  Cargo  Ton  Biles  lot  Used 


Arallsble  Ton  Biles  Flora 
Less  Reram*  Passenger  Ton  Biles 
Ton  Biles  Arallsble  For  Qsrgo 
Cargo  Ton  Biles  Flora* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Arallsble  Cargo  Ton  Biles  Bot  Used 


Arallsble  Ton  Biles  Flora 
Less  Reran**  Passenger  Ton  Bliss 
Ton  Biles  Arallsble  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  BUes  Flora* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Arallsble  Cargo  Ton  Biles  lot  Used 


48,349,283 

38.184.468 

10,164,815 

4,612,696 

45.38# 

5,552,119 


61,166,915 

UJULm 

13,759,028 

5,241,517 

38.10# 

8,517,501 


48.349,283 

32.647.720 

15,701,563 

4,612,696 

29.38# 

11,088,867 


48,349,283 

&»222J2Z 

21,620,156 

4.612,696 

21.34# 

17,007,460 


61,166,915  61,166,915 


21,154,650 

5,241,517 

24.78# 

15,913,133 


27,981,387 

5,241,517 

18.73# 

22,739,870 


69,334,147  69,334,147  69,334,147 


23,957,306 

5,194,673 

21.68# 

18,762,633 


16,074,944 

5,194,673 

32.32# 

10,880,271 


32,052,705 

5*194,673 

16.21# 

26,858,032 


79,764,415  79,764,415  79,764,415 


19,175,845 

5,961,417 

31.09# 

13,214,428 


29,900,022 

5,961,417 

19.94# 

23,938,605 


37,352,416 

5,961,417 

15.96# 

31,390,999 
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TOOTED  UR  UH3S 


DOCKET  >0.  810 
EXHIBIT  HO. 0-23 
PICK  3  OP  5 


CARGO  LOAD  FACTORS 


1 


2 


2 


4 


ATT  Certificated  Alrliaet 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 
9 

10 


1/ 

fta».  J.946 

Available  Ton  Milos  Flore 
Less  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flore11 
Cargo  Lood  Factor 
Avail ahle  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Hot  Used 


Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flore* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Hot  Used 


At  lOOt 
Lead  Factor 

At  Actual 

kw&Pjgtar 

It  70% 
LoidJ^gor 

77, 334,838 
57.148.760 

77,334,838 

47.890.661 

77,334,838 

40.004.132 

20,186,078 

4,325,356 

21.43% 

15.860.722 

29,444,177 

4,325,356 

14.69% 

25U12^1 

37,330,706 

4,325,356 

11.59% 

22.995 J59 

89,866,221 

30,594,203 

34.04% 

59,272,018 

136,494,891 

30,594,203 

2201% 

105,900,688 

178*428,955 
30,594,203 
'  17.15% 

147,834,752 

VBlfrrt  Air  Man 


Available  Ton  Miles  Flore 
lass  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flora* 

Cargo  Load*  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Hot  Used 


Available  Ton  Miles  Flore 
Less  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Mile  a 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles.  Flore* 

Cargo  Load:  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Hot  Used 


Available  Ton  Miles  Flore 
Leas  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Ckrgo  Ton  Miles  Fiona* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  lot  Ueed 


9,234,393 

3,225,019 

1,550,615 

48.08% 

1,674,404 


8,754,231 

2J72»3W 

2,880,237 

1,282,243 

44.52* 

1*597,990 


11,713,818 

7.842.064 

3,871,754 

1,431,420 

36.97% 

2*440,334 


9,234,393 

5.191.959 

4,132,434 

1,550,615 

37.52% 

2,581,819 


8,754,231 
5 .086 .883 
3,667,348 

1,282,243 
34.96% 
2,3*5,105 


11,713,818 

-6.752.gftL 

4,953,958 

1*431,420 

28.89% 

3,522,538 


9,234,393 

4.206.561 

5,027,832 

1,550,615 

30.84% 

3*477,217 


8,754,231 

4.111.799 

4,642*432 

1,282,243 

27.62% 

3,360,189 


11,713,818 

6,224,373 

1,431*420 

23.00% 

4,792,952 


/ 
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DOCKET  90.  810 
KXHTBTT  90. 
PACK  4  CF  5 

UNITED  AIR  LUES 


CARGO  LOAD  FACTORS 


At  100*  At  Actual  At  70*  I 
Load  Factor  Load  Factor  Load  Factor 


1  Available  Ton  MUaa  Flown 

2  Leas  He  venue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 

3  A  Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 

4  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flown* 

5  Cargo  Load  Factor 

6  Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Not  Used 

Mar.  1946 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 
22* 


Available  Ton  Milas  Flown 
Lass  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ten  Miles  Flown* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 

Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Not  Used 

194$ 

Available  Ton  Milos  Flown 
Less  Revenue  Passenger  Ton  Miles 
Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flown* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Not  Used 


Ton  Miles  Available  For  Cargo 
Cargo  Ton  Miles  Flown* 

Cargo  Load  Factor 
Available  Cargo  Ton  Miles  Not  Used 


13,943,722  13,948,722  13,948,722 


4,365,362 

1,493,547 

34.21* 

2,871,815 


5,726,199 

1,493,547 

26.08* 

4,232,652 


7,240,371 

1,493,547 

20.63* 

5,746,8^4 


15,996,958  15,996,958  15,996,958 


5,161,586  6,743,550 

1,584,3a  1,584,3a 

30.69*  23.49* 

3,577,245  5,159,209 


8,412,1* 

1,584,2 

18.8: 

6,827,8! 


16,490,189  16,490,189  16,490,! 


5,552,630 

1,241,200 

22.35* 

4,311,430 


6,810,449 

1,241,200 

18.22* 

5,569,249 


8,833,898 

1,241,200 

24.05* 

7,592,6^8 


25,056,584 

8,583,366 

34.26* 

16,473,218 


32,033,938 

8,583,366 

26.79* 

23,450,572 


40,381,103 

8,583,366 

21.26* 

31,797,7^7 


HOTEj  Figure*  for  the  I ados try  do  not  Include 
411  American  Aviation,  Esaair,  Caribbean 
or  Hawaiian  Airlines. 


•  Includes  Mall,  Express  and  Freight  Ton  Mile* 

1/  Figures  for  Eastern  Airlines  not  available  far  June,  1946 


SOURCE:  American  Aviation  Daily  Traffic  Reports  January -June,  1946 
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15080  Docket  No.  810 

Exhibit  No.  U-23 
Page  5  of  5 

UNITED  AIR  LINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES,  INC.,  MAIL  RATES 

DOCKET  NO.  824 

Decided:  September  19,  1946 

Pages  29  and  30 

“During  the  two  and  one-half -month  period  ended  April 
30,  1946,  of  initial  DC-4  operations,  the  petitioner  reports 
an  average  utilization  for  both  revenue  and  non-revenue 
purposes,  of  less  than  55%  of  the  available  payload  capa¬ 
city  of  this  aircraft  with  an  average  revenue  passenger 
load  factor  greater  than  90%.  In  the  past,  express  and 
mail  loads  have  been  not  more  than  10%  of  the  total  reve¬ 
nue-producing  loads  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  avail¬ 
able  capacity  of  the  Lodestar  aircraft  unused.  The  DC-4 
aircraft  equipped  with  46  seats  will  utilize  at  100%  pas¬ 
senger  load  factor  under  60%  of  its  total  available  pay- 
load  capacity.  In  view  of  the  large  available  capacity  which 
cannot  be  utilized  for  passenger  traffic,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  an  alert  management  will  develop  new 
sources  of  revenue  of  which  we  made  no  estimate.” 

United  Exhibit  U-30-35 

15089  Docket  No.  810 

Page  1  of  1 

NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-30 

New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  air-freight  generating  cities  in  the  United  States, 
presently  have  substantial  air  coverage.  New  York  has 
direct  one-company  service  to  265  cities  with  a  total  city 
population  of  35^.55,703.  Chicago  has  direct  one-company 
air  service  to  209  cities  with  a  combined  population  of 


w 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES,  INC.,  MAIL  RATES 

DOCKET  NO.  824 

Decided:  September  19,  1946 

Pages  29  and  30 

“During  the  two  and  one-half-month  period  ended  April 
30,  1946,  of  initial  DC-4  operations,  the  petitioner  reports 
an  average  utilization  for  both  revenue  and  non-revenue 
purposes,  of  less  than  55%  of  the  available  payload  capa¬ 
city  of  this  aircraft  with  an  average  revenue  passenger 
load  factor  greater  than  90%.  In  the  past,  express  and 
mail  loads  have  been  not  more  than  10%  of  the  total  reve¬ 
nue-producing  loads  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  avail¬ 
able  capacity  of  the  Lodestar  aircraft  unused.  The  DC-4 
aircraft  equipped  with  46  seats  will  utilize  at  100%  pas¬ 
senger  load  factor  under  60%  of  its  total  available  pay- 
load  capacity.  In  view  of  the  large  available  capacity  which 
cannot  be  utilized  for  passenger  traffic,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  an  alert  management  will  develop  new 
sources  of  revenue  of  which  we  made  no  estimate.” 

United  Exhibit  U-30-35 

15089  Docket  No.  810 

Page  1  of  1 

NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-30 

New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  air-freight  generating  cities  in  the  United  States, 
presently  have  substantial  air  coverage.  New  York  has 
direct  one-company  service  to  265  cities  with  a  total  city 
population  of  35^.55,703.  Chicago  has  direct  one-company 
air  service  to  209  cities  with  a  combined  population  of 
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37,341,894  and  Los  Angeles  has  this  service  to  173  cities 
whose  combined  population  is  over  33,000,000.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  service  is  given  to  both  large  and  small 
cities,  many  of  which  could  not  support  a  freight  service 
alone.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  cities  under  35,000 
population  presently  have  direct  one-company  air  service 
to  New  York,  79  to  Chicago,  and  82  to  Los  Angeles.  To 
render  an  effective  service  to  these  smaller  cities,  where  the 
profit  margin  is  at  best  very  slim,  the  airlines  cannot  afford 
unlimited  competition  on  tlieir  more  profitable  routes. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that  substantially  all  of  the  rail¬ 
way  express  and  parcel  post  originating  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Los  Angeles  is  destined  to  cities  which  have 
direct  one-company  air  service  from  these  three  cities. 
Additional  service  would  be  duplicating  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  losses  for  both  the  new  competitor  and  for 
the  airlines  which  have  pioneered  the  service. 

The  accompanying  exhibit  discloses  that  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Los  Angeles  now  have  direct  one-company  air 
service  to  substantially  all  cities  with  which  their  primary 
community  of  interest,  as  measured  by  Railway  Express 
and  Parcel  Post  shipments,  is  shown  to  exist.  Additional 
service,  as  proposed  in  this  proceeding,  is  duplicating  in 
nature  and  will  probably  result  in  losses  for  both  the  new 
competitor  and  for  the  airlines  which  now  provide  the 
service. 


DOMESTIC  CERTIFICATED  CITIES 
HAVING  DIRECT  ONE-COMPANY  AIR  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK 


► 
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EXHIBIT  SO.  0-30 
PAGE  4  CP  5 


UHITED  4  IB  LUES 


DOICSTIC  CZRTIPICA3SD  CITIES  HAVOC 
DIRECT  OSE-COM>iJ5T  AIR  SHCVICE  TO 
HEW  TORE.  CHICAGO.  ASP  LC6  ABGEIZS 

September  30,  1946 


1  2  2  4 

Oiw-Comear  Service  Tot - 

^  Bo*  York  Chicago  ■  Los  Angelos 

1  Total  Huaber  of  Cl tie*  265  209  173 

2  Total  City  Population  35,155,703  37,341,894  33,132,912 


PCPUL..TI0H  SIC  OF  ciras> 


3 

Onr  1,000,000 

4 

4 

4 

4 

500,000  - 

1,000,000 

10 

10 

8 

5 

150,000  - 

499,999 

40 

37 

28 

6 

75,000  - 

149,999 

44 

a 

2? 

7 

35,000  - 

74,999 

42 

38 

24 

8 

Uador  35 

,000 

125 

79 

82 

SOURCE:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  Uni tod  Stutos,  Volnao  I 
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UNITED  *Jh  LUCS 


DOCKET  NO.  CIO 
EXHIBIT  NO.  U-30 
TJS  5  OF  5 


NEW  YORK,  CHICi^O,  ;*ND  IDS  ANGELES  Na;  HAVE 
DIRECT  CSE-CCl^ANY  AIR  SERVICE  TO  SUBSTANTIALLY  ALL 


Soptember  30,  1946 
Based  on  Motropolitan  Districts 


1  v 1  >  »JM  *  iW»  "  to  w 


Nc. 


All  Metropolitan  Districts 

Metropolitan  Districts  Having 
One-Company  Air  Sorvico  To 
New  York 

Percentage  Having  One-Company 
Air  Sorvico 


All  Metropolitan  Districts 

Metropolitan  Districts  Having 
Onc-Ccnpcny  Air  Sorvico  To 
Chicago 

Percentage  Hrving  One-Company 
Air  Sorvico 


All  Metropolitan  Districts 

Metropolitan  Districts  Having 
Ono-Cenpany  Air  Sorvico  To 
Los  Angeles 

PorcontcgQ  Having  One-Conpany 
Air  Sorvico 


Pared  Poet 

Tens 

Ton  Miles 

Tens 

frn  ttlsg 

373 

353,065 

172 

160,130 

221 

334.994 

162 

155.132 

95. 2# 

94.9# 

97.1# 

96.9! 

94 

75,619 

129 

65,437 

_22 

ZL4rt 

81.065 

96.9# 

94.5# 

93.6# 

94.93 

16 

26,869 

14 

17,412 

JL2 

81.3# 

«.»8 

82.9# 

-12 

*65.7# 

i 

12.W8 

6-6.33 

NOTE:  Railway  Express  destined  to  notrepolitan  districts  within  4QQ 
alloc  of  Now  York,  Chicago  end  Los  Angeles,  not  includod* 

Porcol  Post  dostinod  to  notrepolitan  districts  within  300  miles 
of  Now  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angelos  not  includod* 


SOURCES  Railway  Expross  Agency,  Express  Forwardod  and  Roccivod, 
Soptonbor  9-15,  1940* 

Samplo  cf  Parcol  Pest  Shipments  for  Look  of  Soptonbor  15,  1940# 
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Page  1  of  1 

NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-31 

Exhibit  U-31  shows  the  great  frequency  of  air  schedules 
now  operating  between  the  primary  air  freight  generating 
cities  in  the  nation.  To  cite  a  few  examples  there  are  117 
schedules  between  New  York/Newark  and  Chicago,  98 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  55  between  New 
York/Newark  and  Los  Angeles,  and  34  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  These  schedules  offer  complete  busi¬ 
ness  day  coverage.  New  York  to  Chicago  flights  provide 
a  good  example  of  round-the-clock  service.  There  are 
flights  leaving  every  hour  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  evening  all  of  which  accommodate  cargo.  Later 
in  the  evening  there  are  four  additional  all-cargo  flights. 
Another  example  is  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  There  are 
seven  flights  leaving  during  the  business  day  supplemented 
by  two  evening  cargo  flights.  In  addition  there  are  off- 
hour  flights  to  accommodate  shippers  that  must  make 
shipments  regardless  of  time  of  day  and  also  to  handle 
freight  picked  up  by  truckers  at  off-line  points. 


East  or 


West  or 


lew  IorkAewark~ 

Chicago 

Hew  York/Hewark-Detroit 

Hew  YorkA*wark- 
Loa  Angeles 

Hew  YorkAewark- 
San  Francisco 

Hew  YorkA*"*rfc-ftiaal 

Hew  York/H«werk- 
Dallas/Fort  Worth 

Hew  YorkAewark-Seattle 

Chicago-Los  Angeles 

Chicago-San  Francisco 

Chicago-Miami 

Chicago-Dellao/Fort  Worth 

Chicago-Seattle 

Chicago-St.  Louis 

Chic  ago-ftinneapoli  s 

San  Franciaco-Loa  Angeles 

San  FTanciaco-Seattle 

Los  Angela s-Seattle 


HOTEi  Pairs  of  stations  represent  the  prlnaxy  cargo  routes 
in  the  nation. 

TWA  schedules  are  for  July,  1946,  as  the  Constellations 
were  grounded  in  August,  1946. 


thborad 

northbound 

Total 

57 

60 

117 

44 

29 

29 

58 

12 

32 

33 

65 

21 

13 

19 

32 

11 

15 

16 

31 

10 

12 

10 

22 

8 

5 

6 

11 

7 

15 

10 

33 

13 

15 

19 

34 

10 

11 

11 

22 

6 

11 

11 

22 

6 

♦ 

I 

l 

9 

9 

18 

5 

j 

17 

17 

34 

13 

17 

17 

34 

10 

49 

49 

98 

30 

1 

14 

14 

28 

4 

11 

14 

25 

5 

SOURCE:  American  Aviation  Air  Traffic  Guide  for  July  and  August,  1946. 
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15097  Docket  No.  810 

Page  1  of  1 

NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBITS 

NOS.  U-32  AND  U-33 

One  of  the  company’s  most  important  war  contributions, 
like  that  of  other  airlines,  was  the  release  of  airplanes  to 
the  government  at  a  time  when  the  military  air  transport 
equipment  situation  was  critical. 

United  began  releasing  its  equipment  to  the  government  as 
early  as  1940  when  the  defense  program  was  accelerating. 
The  first,  a  21-passenger  DC-3,  was  one  of  several  on  order 
at  the  Douglas  plant.  It  was  released  to  the  Army  Air 
P’orces  in  November,  1940.  Shortly  thereafter,  February, 
1941,  United  released  its  DC-4’s  to  the  government  and  the 
contract  was  formally  cancelled  in  August.  Eventually, 
all  planes  on  order  were  turned  over  to  the  government  in 
addition  to  many  of  United’s  DC-3’s,  and  DST’s  and  Boeing 
247-D’s. 

With  the  loss  of  this  equipment  and  the  increased  wartime 
demand  for  air  transportation,  United  had  to  drop  its  plans 
for  an  air  freight  service.  The  company  operated  eight 
Cargoliners  during  the  war,  but  large  mail  loads  and  pri¬ 
ority  express  used  most  of  the  space  available  in  these 
planes. 

This  condition  did  not  apply  to  United  only.  More  than  half 
of  the  available  cargo  space  on  the  planes  of  the  certifi¬ 
cated  airlines  was  lost  because  of  the  government’s  requi¬ 
sition.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  other  airlines 
had  planes  on  order  which  were  released  to  the  government. 
It  necessarily  followed  that  the  industry’s  plans  for  air 
freight  service  could  not  be  effected. 
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DOCKET  NO.  810 
EXHIBIT  NO.  U-33 
PAGE  1  OF  1 

UNITED  AIR  LINES 


UNITED'S  EQUIPMENT  PUROL.SE  PROGRAM 
SUSPENDED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  WAR  EMERGENCY 


1. 

2 

1  4 

1 

Equipment  Purchase 
.  Prefixam.  ... 

Amount 

Dato  of  Dolivory 
Contract  _  Date 

Dato  cf 
Cancel¬ 
lation 

1.  Ten  Dcuglas  DC-4  Aircraft 
with  ?&K  1330-D  Enginos 
and  Curtiss  Propellors 

$3,695,310  1/ 

Botwoon 
1-26-40  3-31-41 
and 

12-1-41 

8-7-41 

2»  Ton  Dcuglas  DC-4  aircraft 
4with  ?W  1830-D  Enginos 
and  Curti©3  Prcpollors 

3,695,310  1/ 

Bo  tween 

6-20-40  1-30-42 
and 

6-5-42 

8-7-41 

3.  Ono  21-Passongor  Douglas  DC-3 

Aircraft  123,800 

Prior  to 
6-20-40  12-16-40 

11-12-40 

4*  Throo  24-Passongor  Douglas 
DC-3  ond  one  Douglcs  DST 
Sleeper  Aircraft 

511,955 

Prior  to 
12-31-40  6-11-41 

7-6-42 

5.  Ten  Dcuglas  DC-3  or  DST 
Aircraft 

Was  to  have 
boon  deter¬ 
mined  by 
further  ne¬ 
gotiation 
but  in  ox- 
ocss  c-f  / 
$1,000,000. 

Was  tc 

5-13-41  have  boon 
determin¬ 
ed  by 
further 
negotia¬ 
tion. 

7-6-42 

6.  Fivo  Douglas  DC-3  cr  DST 
Aircraft 

Wos  have 

boon  do tor- 
mined  by 
further  no- 
gotiatic  n 
but  in  ex¬ 
cess  of 
$500,000. 

Was  to 

9-30-41  have  been 
determin¬ 
ed  by 
further 
negotia¬ 
tion. 

7-6-42 

7.  Six  Dcuglas  DC-3  cr  DST 
Aircraft 

We 8  to  have 
been  deter¬ 
mined  by 
further  ne¬ 
gotiation 
but  in  ex¬ 
cess  cf 
$600,000. 

Was  to 

2-3-42  have  boon 
dotormin- 
od  by 
further 
negotia¬ 
tion. 

3-1-42 

Total  Cost  cf  Equipment 
•Undelivered  bocause  cf 

War  Emergency 

$10,126,375 

j/  Amount  subject  to  altoranto  engine  and  propeller  oquipnent  - 
nlnlcun  amount  -  $3,488,830. 


SOURCES  Uni  tod  Air  Line©  Company  Records. 
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NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-34 

During  the  prewar  period,  United’s  plans  to  expand  its 
air  cargo  fleet  were  hampered  because  of  the  limited  types 
of  planes  available  at  that  time.  The  operating  cost  per 
ton-mile  of  the  Lodestar  and  the  DC-3  was  relatively 
high. 

Expecting  delivery  of  the  DC-4  and  believing  that  this 
plane  would  be  suitable  for  cargo  operations,  United  de¬ 
cided  to  convert  several  of  the  Douglas  sleeper  planes  for 
cargo  service  in  order  to  obtain  more  experience  in  this 
field.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  necessarily  curtailed  this 
plan  since  both  the  sleeper  planes  and  the  DC-4’s  were 
turned  over  to  the  government  to  be  used  in  pursuit  of  the 
war  effort. 

In  planning  its  postwar  freight  program,  United  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  whether  to  purchase  C-47’s  or  to 
await  a  better  cargo  plane.  United  chose  to  buy  a  limited 
number  of  C-47’s  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demands.  This 
action  was  predicated  on  the  belief  that  early  delivery  of 
the  DC-6,  scheduled  for  July,  1946,  would  release  the 
newly-acquired  C-54’s  for  freight  service.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  decided  to  work  closely  with  aircraft  manu¬ 
facturers  in  designing  a  superior  all-cargo  plane  for  fu¬ 
ture  use.  Furthermore,  United’s  management  believed 
that  the  opeating  cost  of  10.22^  per  ton-mile  and  the  pay- 
load  of  3.1  tons  limited  the  value  of  the  C-47  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  much  greater  economy  of  the  DC-4  Cargo- 
liner. 

While  the  price  of  the  C-47  was  relatively  low,  the  cost  of 
conversion  of  a  substantial  number  of  this  type  to  meet 
United’s  standards  would  have  necessitated  investments 
which  United  considered  unwarranted  at  a  time  when 
committments  had  already  been  made  for  whole  fleets  of 
modern  aircraft  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  C-54’s. 
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UNITED  aIR  LINES 


COMPARISON  OF  OPERATING  COSTS,  PAYLOAD  CAPACITIES 
AND  BLOCK  SPEEDS  OF  PRE-WAR  iJJD  POST-VAR  CARGO  AIRCRAFT 


i 

z 

1 

4 

5 

£ 

Lino 

No. 

Trip 

Length 

Wl<?7 

Block 
Speed 
idles 
Dor  Hour 

Payload 

Capacity 

Tons 

Hourly 

Ton-Mile 

Payload 

Capacity 

Direct 
Flying 
Cost  per 
Ton-Mile 
Cents 

EFS-»*R  tfBCfcJT 

1 

Lockheed  Lodestar  -  Cargo 

50C 

190 

1.8 

342.0 

15.18* 

2 

Douglas  DC-3  Cargoliner 

500 

169 

3.1 

523.9 

10.22 

PQSI-W/Jl  AIRCRAFT 

3 

• 

Douglas  C-54  Cargoliner 

800 

200 

9.0 

1,800.0 

5.07 

4 

Fairchild  M-82B  Packet 

500 

189 

5.8 

1,096.2 

7.53 

5 

Lockheod  Constellation 
Airfreighter 

800 

257 

11.4 

2,929.8 

5.82 

6 

9 

Douglas  DC-6  Cargoliner 

800 

259 

8.8 

2,279.2 

6.£8 

7 

Boeing  Stratofroightcr 

800 

260 

20.5 

5,330.0 

4.49 

NOTE i  The  depreciation  period  usod  is  fivo  years  for  tho  Lodost cr, 

DC-3,  C-54  end  Packet.  Six  years  for  tho  DC-6  and  Constollation, 
and  so van  years  for  tho  Stratofreightor. 


SOURCE i  United  uir  Linos  ^ginoorin*  Dopart®ont* 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  PRE-WAR,  SURPLUS, 

m.  EgBXAB-gSBSBia  aig  g  ABCBtfl 


Life 

So. 

i.  gra-*a£  fig-stew  frige 

1  Douglas  DC-3  $128,900 

2  Douglas  DC-4  365,483 

3  Curtiss  Commando  312,500 


ii.  ftgplug  ^lrsEstt.ags&a«-frltc 

4  C-47 

5  C-46 

6  C-54 


m.  ftswte  figsteM-grltt-tf  Ainnrft 


Sara  aircraft 


7 

Fairchild  Packet 

$  .290,000 

8 

Booing  Strctofrolghter 

1,270,000 

Pasaengor  Aircraft 

9 

Martin  202 

200,000 

10 

Convair  240 

240,000 

11 

Martin  303 

260,000 

12 

Lockhood  Constellation 

620,000 

13 

Douglas  DC-6 

680,000 

24 

Boeing  Stratocruiscr 

1,571,429 

$20,000  -  $  42,500 
27,500 

75,000  -  100,000 


SOURCE:  Doubles  DC-3,  DC-4;  Contract  botmocn  Douglas  and  United  In  1940* 

Curtiss  Commando;  Average  price  Nctianal  Air  Lines  contracted 
to  pay  for  16  aircraft;  African  Aviation  Dolly,  9-29-44. 

C-47  and  C-54;  Price  quoted  by  War  Assets  administration  in 
National  Aeronautics,  August,  1946. 

C-46;  i^voragw  price  pc  id  by  Slick  Airways  for  9  aircraft 
quoted  in  Air  Transportation,  March,  1946. 

Martin  303,  Douglas  DC-6,  Boeing  Stratocruissr;  United's 
approximate  contract  price,  indudos  minor  improvements 
United  requested. 

Fairchild  Packot,  Booing  Strctofrolghtor,  Convair  240, 

.  Martin  20 2 J  and  Lcckhcod  Constellation;  Purchase  price 
quoted  to  Uni  tod  by  the  manufacturer. 
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NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT  NO.  U-35 

More  than  75%  of  United’s  system  wartime  traffic  con¬ 
sisted  of  priority  loads.  The  percentage  was  even  higher 
on  Route  1  with  traffic  between  Salt  Lake  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  practically  all  priority. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  entitled  to  priorities 
refused  to  go  through  the  difficult  process  of  obtaining  the 
privilege,  it  is  obvious  that  the  priority  percentage  would 
have  been  even  higher. 


I 


'  «£**.*'  ■ A  '  •••>  .'  .V '/•.•"  v. >v<> 

M  PRIORITY  TRAFFIC 

~T;» 

'v 1  Vt*  ■  a'-. 

*1,  ■  V  '  ."j,  "  /'  ■  ■•«•*•  >■*.  v  *»•  .., 


... ;  A?y>  *■" 

'  *  v\  •?  \  '  <N  . 
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VI 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


UNITED  AIR  LINES 
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MORE  THAN  75%  OF  UNITED'S  WARTIME  TRAFFIC 
CONSISTED  OF  PRIORITY  LOADS 


JUNE,  1943,  TO  AUGUST,  1945 


'V 


m 


At 


PRIORITY  TRAFFIC 


•• 


V  7 


*v  '< 


W 


-w*s 


*•/ 


■  - 


•  . 


*  * 


•vT 


V. 


W;  v 


source  -  F0LU0W1M0  f%Olt  THIS  EXMIBT. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 

United’s  Aircraft  Utilization 

During  the 

War  Period 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Line 

No. 

Number 

Of 

Aircraft 

Available 

Average 

Daily 

Miles 

Per  Plane 

Average 
Daily 
Scheduled 
Flying  Hours 
Per  Plane 

1 

May  1,  1942  Before 
Aircraft  Were  Requi¬ 
sitioned  for  Military 
Service  . 

62 

1,100 

7:25 

2 

May  18,  1942  Sched¬ 
ules  Controlled  by  the 
Government  . 

33 

1,322 

8:48* 

3 

October  28,  1942  . 

33 

1,648 

10 :59* 

4 

April  1,  1943  . 

33 

1,654 

11:01 

5 

September  1,  1943  .... 

33 

1,804 

11:48 

6 

April  1,  1944  . 

38 

1,815 

11:57 

7 

October  1,  1944  . 

45 

2,030 

13:24 

8 

April  1,  1945  . 

53 

1,872 

12:17 

*  Estimated 

Source:  U.  S.  C.  A.  B.  Recurrent  Reports,  1945  United  Air  Lines  Company 
Records. 

Changes  in  Air  Service  Pattern  Since  Initial  Wartime  Recommendation  of 
May  18,  1942. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 


DOJESXIC  MAIL,  AIR  EXPRESS 
AND  FREIGHT  TON  MILES 


Lino 

No. 


Colondcr 


Express  and 
Freight  Ton 


Porcontago 
Of  Incroasc 


Mail  Ton 
Milos  . 


Porcontago 
Of  Incroaso 


1 

1935 

1,089,802 

- 

4,132,708 

- 

2 

1936 

1,860,809 

70.7 

5,741,436 

38,9 

3 

1937 

2,156,070 

97.8 

6,698,230 

62.1 

4 

1938 

2,173,706 

99.5 

7,422,860 

79.6 

5 

1939 

2,705, 614 

148,3 

8,584,891 

107.7 

6 

1940 

3,469,485 

218  .4 

10,035,636 

142,8 

7 

1941 

5,242,529 

381.1 

12,900,405 

212.2 

£ 

1942 

11,691,208 

972.6 

21,066,627 

409.8 

9 

1943 

15,117,925 

1*287.2 

35*927,042 

769.3 

10 

1944 

17,702,934 

1,524.4 

50,921,792 

1,132.2 

11 

1945 

23,172,436 

2,026.3 

65,095,549 

1,475.1 

12 

1946  (6  Mo.) 

13,462,633 

17,833,127 

Dospito  the  facts  that  mail  loads  were  vory  heavy  during  wartioo, 
and  that  Uni  tod  was  operating  with  a  much-curtailod  fleet  bocauso  of 
government  requisition  of  pianos,  oaking  it  very  d5*ficult  to  accom- 
oodato  cargo,  the  amount  of  cargo  transported  continued  to  riso  with 
no  peak  in  sight  as  of  July  1,  1946. 

Although  nail  loads  woro  abnormally  hoavy  during  the  war  and 
the  airlines  wore  able  to  accommodate  only  lied  tod  cargo  because 
of  the  government’s  requisition  of  plr.no3,  the  volume  of  air  cargo 
grow  rapidly  during  tho  war.  Its  growth,  as  shown  by  the  above  tablo, 
has  continued. 


SOURCE i  Statistical  Handbook  of  Civil  Aviation  Octobor  15,  1944. 
U.S.  C.A.B.  Recurrent  Reports  for  1944-1946. 

Post  Office  Departnont  /dr  Mail  Sorvico,  Statistical 
Reports  January  Through  Doconbcr,  1935. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 
United’s  Was  Story 

The  facilities  and  experience  of  United  Air  Lines  were 
principally  utilized  by  the  government  during  the  war  for 
three  major  purposes : 

1.  The  intense  use  of  the  regular  domestic  routes  for 
high-priority  passenger  and  cargo  transportation. 

2.  Special  charter  operations  moving  necessary  war  car¬ 
goes  and  passengers  wherever  and  whenever  required. 

3.  Contract  operations  for  the  military  services  en¬ 
compassing  flights  across  the  United  States,  to  Alaska, 
and  across  the  Pacific  to  Australia,  Pacific  Islands 
and  eventually  to  Tokyo. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  United  operated  several  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  flight  and  ground  personnel  and  serviced 
and  modified  planes  principally  at  its  Cheyenne  Modifica¬ 
tion  Center. 

United  devoted  practically  all  of  its  equipment,  personnel 
and  its  long  experience  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  As 
shown  in  the  following  narrative  and  tables,  United’s  facili¬ 
ties  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  government 
for  a  long  period  beginning  prior  to  the  actual  declaration 
of  war  and  continuing  through  part  of  1946.  The  normal 
development  of  air  freight  service  during  this  war  period 
was  thus  greatly  retarded.  In  spite  of  these  restrictions, 
and  despite  its  intense  war  effort,  United  made  notable 
strides  in  experimentation  and  actual  transportation  of 
air-borne  cargo. 

L  Regular  Domestic  Operations 

Normal  operations  were  limited  by  priority  travel, 
equipment  transfer  to  the  government,  and  person- 
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nel,  both  flying  and  ground,  transfers  to  the  military 
services.  Details  on  priorities  and  equipment  are 
given  in  another  exhibit  in  this  book.  Table  A  in 
this  exhibit  shows  the  number  of  persons  separated 
from  United  during  the  war  period.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  people  were 
highly  skilled  and  their  loss  to  the  company  strained 
its  ability  to  provide  service.  In  addition  to  these 
separations,  many  of  United’s  oldest  and  most  ex¬ 
perienced  pilots  and  ground  personnel  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  government  contract  services.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  by  July  1,  1942,  United  personnel 
assigned  to  its  Alaskan  operation  included  68  pilots, 
25  flight  mechanics  and  17  station  representatives. 
This  operation  alone  took  one-sixth  of  the  total  of 
United’s  pre-war  pilots. 

15211  Docket  No.  810 

Exhibit  No.  U-39 
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TABLE  A 


United  Air  Lines  Total  Employees 
and  Separations  1941-1945 


Date 

Total 

Employees 

Separations 
During  Year 

January  1,  1941 . 

December  31,  1941 . 

.  3,401 

.  3,655 

985 

December  31,  1942 . 

.  6,258 

2,657 

December  31,  1943 . 

.  7,812 

4,482 

December  31,  1944 . 

.  7,548 

4,548 

December  31,  1945 . 

.  8,177 

3,937 

II.  Special  Charters 

Just  prior  to  and  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
war,  charter  flights  played  a  large  and  important 
part  in  moving  men  and  equipment.  From  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941,  through  July,  1942,  United  averaged  over 
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4 

15,000  plane-miles  per  month  on  chartered  flights. 
These  flights  often  taxed  United’s  facilities  to  the 
utmost,  even  requiring,  in  many  instances,  the  can¬ 
celling  of  regularly-scheduled  flights  to  provide  a 
plane  or  planes  for  the  special  emergency  load. 

III.  Contract  Operations  for  the  Military  Services 

The  transportation  of  Army  technical  supplies  and 
personnel  between  military  posts  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States  was  begun  by  United  Air  Lines 
under  contract  with  the  War  Department  in  March, 
1942.  Such  operations  were  entirely  separate  from 
United’s  movement  of  men  and  materials  on  regular 
schedules  and  on  charter  flights.  United’s  contract 
operations  consisted  of  four  phases:  (1)  flights 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  within  that  Territory,  which  be¬ 
gan  on  May  15,  1942,  and  which  accounted  for  more 
than  6,812,516  miles  of  flying  at  completion  on  No¬ 
vember  15, 1944;  (2)  flights  Within  the  United  States 
which  began  on  April  24,  1942,  and  which  accounted 
for  6,933,098  miles  of  flying  at  completion  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1944;  (3)  transpacific  flights  which  began 
on  September  23,  1942,  and  have  continued  until  the 
present  time;  (4)  the  “trans-con  operation”  which 
began  on  August  27,  1945,  and  was  completed  at  the 
end  of  January,  1946.  Table  B  in  this  exhibit  shows 
the  substantial  amount  of  passengers,  cargo,  and 
mail  flown  oveT  great  distances  by  United  in  its 
military  operations.  These  figures  are  even  more 
impressive  when  it  is  remembered  that  much  of  this 
was  performed  under  difficulties  which  at  times 
seemed  almost  insurmountable. 

Alaskan  Operations 

The  routes  flown  by  United  to  Alaska  originated  in 
Dayton  and  Ogden  and  later  in  Seattle.  Flying  these 
routes  was  an  entirely  new  field  of  air  transporta- 
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tion  and  many  intricate  problems  were  to  be 
solved. 
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From  the  beginning,  the  Alaskan  operations  proved 
vitally  important  in  getting  supplies  of  every  sort 
to  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  armed  forces  in 
the  north.  Northbound  cargoes  included,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  military  passengers,  mail, 
food,  clothing,  parachutes,  emergency  supplies,  guns 
ammunition,  fuel  and  a  great  variety  of  other  mili¬ 
tary’  supplies  needed  by  troops  in  the  Alaskan  com¬ 
bat  theatre.  Southbound  loads  included  wounded 
and  sick  being  flown  to  the  United  States  for  hos¬ 
pitalization,  men  returning  to  the  States  on  furlough 
and  a  considerable  volume  of  mail. 

Pacific  Operations 

An  immense  task  was  faced  by  United  Air  Lines  in 
preparing  for  and  launching  the  transpacific  con¬ 
tract  service.  United  had  never  before  conducted 
over-water  operations.  Its  pilots  and  mechanics  had 
had  no  experience  with  the  four-engined  Consoli¬ 
dated  C-87  planes  to  be  used.  Flight  crews  had  to  be 
trained  in  double-quick  time.  Servicing  facilities 
had  to  be  arranged  on  the  islands,  “stepping  stones” 
between  California  and  Australia.  Numerous  prob¬ 
lems  of  operation  could  only  be  solved  in  actual 
practice. 

United’s  transpacific  route  was  from  San  Franisco 
to  Hickam  Field,  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  2,446  miles ; 
from  Hickam  Field  to  Canton  Island,  1,908  miles; 
from  Canton  Island  to  Nandi  Airport,  Vita  Leva 
Island,  Fiji  Islands,  1,275  miles ;  from  Nandi  Airport 
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to  Plaines  de  Gaices,  New  Caledonia,  854  miles,  and 
from  Plaines  de  Gaices  to  Amberly  Field,  Brisbane, 
Australia,  868  miles.  Alternate  points  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  Palmyra  Island  and  Christmas  Island.  Plans 
called  for  the  company  to  start  with  two  round  trips 
a  wTeek,  to  be  operating  three  or  more  round  trips  a 
week  by  November  1,  and  to  be  flying  three  to  four 
round  trips  weekly  by  early  1943. 

Twenty-nine  of  United  Air  Lines7  senior  pilots,  with 
an  average  United  service  record  of  12  years  and  11 
months  per  man,  were  enrolled  for  intensive  train¬ 
ing  at  United’s  Western  Operations  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco  early  in  August,  1942.  For  six  weeks 
they  were  given  instruction  in  celestial  navigation, 
dead  reckoning,  radio  direction  finding  and  radio 
code.  They  then  were  scheduled  for  familiarization 
flights  aboard  Consolidated  C-87  planes. 

Twenty-six  of  United’s  first  officers  were  selected  for 
the  same  training. 

Flight  radio  operators  for  Pacific  Operations  were 
trained  in  courses  of  from  two  to  four  months,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  background  of  experience  at  Boeing 
School.  Subjects  included  theory,  practical  work  on 
radio  equipment,  code  practice  and  some  meteo¬ 
rology.  Most  of  the  first  classes  were  made  up  of 
United  personnel 

Mechanics  for  Pacific  Operations  were  drawn  from 
United’s  domestic  routes.  Included  were  100  flight 
mechanics  and  200  ground  mechanics.  Senior  United 
mechanics  were  given  familiarization  instruction  on 
C-87  planes  and  were  assigned  to  flight  duty.  All 
training  was  so  expedited  that  United  Air  Lines  had 
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25  crews  ready  for  the  start  of  operations  within 
six  weeks  from  the  time  United  first  -was  notified 
that  it  was  to  undertake  Pacific  operations. 

A  major  portion  of  United’s  San  Francisco  Main¬ 
tenance  Base  was  set  up  to  handle  maintenance,  ser¬ 
vice  and  major  overhaul  of  the  C-87’s  used  in  trans¬ 
pacific  schedules.  Commitments  for  $40,000  -worth  of 
additional  maintenance  and  repair  equipment  were 
made  by  United  even  before  the  signing  of  contracts 
for  Pacific  operations.  The  company  also  estab¬ 
lished  at  San  Francisco  a  new  engineering  office  and 
purchasing  office,  primarily  for  attention  to  Pacific 
Operations  needs. 

By  late  September,  1942,  a  total  of  280  men  had 
been  assigned  to  Pacific  Operations.  Included  were 
pilots,  navigators,  radio  operators,  flight  engineers, 
mechanics  and  maintenance  base  personnel.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  were  general  office  people  such  as 
secretaries,  stenographers  and  accountants  who 
were  spending  varying  amounts  of  time  on  Pacific 
Operations  matters. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1943,  United  had  590  em¬ 
ployees  in  Pacific  Operations.  Of  these,  284  w-ere 
flight  operators,  290  were  assigned  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  maintenance  base  and  16  were  on. foreign  duty. 
By  March,  the  figures  had  risen  to  657,  of  whom  260 
-were  in  flight  operations,  373  at  the  San  Francisco 
maintenance  base  and  24  on  foreign  duty. 

Domestic  Contracts  for  the  Army 

United  operated  two  general  routes  for  the  Army 
domestically.  One  was  a  transcontinental  route 
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from  Newark  to  various  West  Coast  destinations 
and  the  other  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  flights 
operated  between  Army  air  fields  carrying  person¬ 
nel  and  vital  army  cargoes.  Although  the  difficulties 
of  domestic  operation  were  few,  in  comparison  with 
those  encountered  in  flying  to  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific,  the  last  minute,  emergency  movement  of 
large  amounts  of  cargo  and  personnel  developed 
many  day-to-day  problems.  In  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems  United  not  only  materially  aided  the  war  effort 
but  also  developed  new,  efficient,  speedy  methods 
for  handling  cargo  shipments  of  all  weights  and 
sizes. 

“Trans-Con”  Operation 

These  operations  were  begun  on  August  27,  1945, 
under  contract  for  the  Air  Transport  Command. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  huge  influx  of  returning 
troops  on  the  West  Coast  taxed  all  available  means 
of  transportation.  To  relieve  this  congestion,  United 
crews  flew  and  serviced  government  planes  assigned 
to  the  transcontinental  operations.  Service  was 
opened  with  five  daily  coast-to-coast  round  trips 
amounting  to  27,000  miles  of  flying  daily  between 
Newark,  New  Jersey  and  Mills  Field,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Refueling  and  servicing  was  handled  en  route 
at  United’s  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
stations.  During  the  period  of  a  little  more  than 
five  months  that  this  large-scale  movement  was  con¬ 
ducted,  United  transported  approximately  10,000 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  the  West  Coast 
to  the  East.  During  the  same  period,  70%  of 
United’s  Eastbound  passenger  space  on  its  regu¬ 
larly-scheduled  domestic  flights  was  allocated  for 
the  movement  of  GI  personnel. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 

THE  INCREASE  IN  COMPETITION  BETWEEN 
PAIRS  OF  CITIES  SERVED  BY  UNITED 

This  exhibit  reflects  the  substantial  increase  in  competi¬ 
tion  over  United’s  system  which  has  resulted  from  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Decisions  over  the  past  six  years.  As 
of  January^  1,  1940,  18.3%  of  the  revenue  passenger-miles 
generated  by  United  in  the  base  period,  September,  1940, 
were  subject  to  one-company  competition  between  pairs  of 
stations  directly  served  by  United.  Since  January,  1940, 
the  percentage  of  United’s  revenue  passenger-miles  sub¬ 
ject  to  competition  has  more  than  doubled,  and  as  of 
September,  1946,  had  reached  a  total  of  almost  41%. 

The  composition  of  this  41%  of  competitive  revenue  pas¬ 
senger-miles  is  important.  If  this  figure  be  broken  down, 
the  following  distribution  is  obtained:  16%  is  generated 
on  intercity  segments  served  by  one  competing  carrier, 
11%  on  segments  served  by  two  competing  carriers,  and 
14%  on  segments  served  by  three  competing  carriers. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  percentages  reflect 
only  the  direct  one-company  competition  between  the  pairs 
of  stations  shown  in  this  exhibit.  If  revenue  passenger- 
miles  generated  by  United  were  included,  in  cases  where 
United  is  part  of  one  pair  of  competitive  two-company  ser¬ 
vices,  the  percentages  would  be  substantially  higher.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  services  are: 

United’s  RPM 

Pairs  of  Cities  Competing  Combinations  Sept.  1940 

Buffalo-San  Francisco  UAL-AAL  28,223 

TWA-AAL 

Cincinnati- Seattle  UAL-AAL,  NWA-AAL,  26,052 

UAL-DAL,  NWA-DAL 
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Also  omitted  are  two-company  connecting  services  com¬ 
petitive  with  United,  and  routings  where  a  combination  of 
United  and  another  carrier  competes  with  a  single  com¬ 
pany  service.  Examples  of  these  two  combinations  fol¬ 
low: 


Two-Company  Connecting  Service 

Pairs  of  Cities  Competing  Combinations 

Chicago-Denver  TWA-CAL 

BNF-CAL 

New  York-Denver  TWA-CAL 

Cleveland-Seattle  PCA-NWA 


United’s  BPM 
Sept.  1940 

112,716 

236,755 

42,828 


Single  Company  Service 
United  and  Another  Carrier  vs. 


Chicago-Albuquerque  UAL-CAL  vs.  TWA  30,906 
Chicago-Butte  UAL-WAL  vs.  NWA  27,786 
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QUITO  AIR  LUES 


THE  IBCREASX  IH  (XMPETITIOI  BETVEEH  PAIRS  OF  CITIES 
STOYO  HI  1940-1946 - 

Revenue  Pa*a*oger-Mile*  Generated  by  Suited  end  Which 
Subject  to  Competition 


Ba*e  Period  -  September,  1940 


RPM  and  Pair*  of  Station* 
Competitive  a*  of 


Competition  Authorised 


•  RH  and  Pair*  of 
Station*  Competitli 
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23 

24 
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27 
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Ptlri  tf  attttmi 

Akron-Chieago 
Akron-Lo*  Angela* 
Akron-Hew  fork 
Akron-Sen  Diego 

Bol *e-Peodletoo 
Boiae-Spokane 
Bolae-Wklla  Walla 

Ch*yanne-D*nver 
Cheyenne  Salt  Lake  City 

Chicago-Cleveland 
Chicago-Loa  Angela* 
Chlcego-Mcllne 
Chioago-Vev  York 
Chicago-Oakland 
Chlcago-Philadelphia 
Chlcago-Portlead 
Chlcago-Sen  Diego 
Chicago-8an  Fraud  *eo 
Chlcego-Seattle 
Chlcago-Spokane 

Cleveland-Lo*  Angela* 
develand-iev  York 
Cl ere land -San  Diego 

Daover-Loa  Angela* 
Denrer-San  Diego 

Freano-Chicago 
Freeno-Lo#  Angela* 
FTeano-Rev  York 
Freono-Fhiledelpkia 

Los  Angela*  Bedford 
Loa  Angela*  Monterey, 

Del  Monte 

Loa  Angela*  Hew  York 
Loa  Angelee-Oakland 
Lo*  Angelee-Philedelphia 
Lo*  Angelea-Red  Huff 
Lo*  Angela*  gacr^anto 
Lo*  Angela*- San  Diego 
Lo*  Angelaa-Saa  FPendeco 
Lo*  Angelee-Santa  Barbara 

Madford-Portland 
Medford-Red  Bluff 
Medford-Sacramento 
Medford-San  Frandeco 

Del  Monte,  Montexey- 
Sacxemanto 
Del  Monte,  Mantervy- 
San  Frencieoo 
Del  Monte,  Monterey- 
Santa 
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490,923 

1,682,576 

124,456 

171,957 


258,970 

29,507 

110,152 

940,082 


691,481 

25,585 

48,678 


Coaipetitive 
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brt 
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PCA 
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loo-competitive 

15,138 

AAL 

15,138 

Ion-competitive 

183,141 

FCA,AAL 
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Ian-competitive 

5,432 

AAL 

5,432 

Ion-competitive 

1,960 

Biplre 

1,960 

Ion-competitive 

11,662 
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Ion-competitive 
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702 

■on-ooapetitive 
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PCA 
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AAL,TWA 
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Ion-competitive 

42,340 

mr 

42,340 
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1,682,576 

PCA 

1,662,576 

lon-oompetitive 

61,116 

TWA 

61,116 

AAL.TMA 

124,456 

IMA 

171,957 

loo-competitlve 

22,140 

AAL 

22,140 

■on-competitive 

460,408 

YMA 

460,406 

IMA 

258,970 

IMA 

29,507 

AAL 

110,152 

AAL 

940,062 

PCA 

940,082 

Ian-competitive 

6,904 

AAL 

8,904 

Ian-competitive 

11,484 

MAL 

11,484 

lon-campetitive 

2,762 

MAL 

2,762 

loo-competitive 

7,540 

TWA 

7,540 

Ion-competitive 

56,163 

TWA 

56,163 

loo-competitive 

15,603 

TMA 

15.603 

■on-oompetitive 

5,056 

YMA 
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lon-oompetitive 

31,680 

Sootheeat 
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■on-competitive 
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691,481 
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TMA 
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25,585 
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13,676 
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Sootheeat 
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WAL 

.  48,678 

AAL 

48,678 

lon-competitive 

1,677,837 

TMA,MAL 

1,677,837 

lon-oompetitive  . 

7,310 
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7,310 

loo-competitive 

32,412 

Meat  Coaat 

32,412 

lon-competitive 
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Sootheeat 
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lon-competitive 

2,200 

Sootheeat 

•2,200 

lon-competitive 

29,304 

Sootheeat 

29,304 

Man-competitive 

471 

Sootheeat 
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lon-competitive 

17,082 

Sootheeat 

17,062 

lon-competitive 

3,969 

Sootheeat 

3,969 

MAL, 


Sontheeat 


MIL,  All 
TWA,MAL,SWA 
South**  at 
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NARRATIVE  TO  ACCOMPANY  EXHIBIT 

NO.  U-44 

1.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Receivership  Or  Trusteeship 

2.  Abandonment  of  Railroad  Lines 

The  effect  of  overexpansion  and  excessive  competition  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  number  of  Class  I  railroads  which 
have  undergone  reorganization  proceedings  in  recent 
years.  In  1939  more  than  25%  of  this  group  of  carriers 
was  in  receivership  or  trusteeship.  Their  condition  can¬ 
not  be  laid  to  inadequate  markets  or  to  sparce  popula¬ 
tions  served.  For  example,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  not 
only  serves  the  great  metropolitan  districts  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  but  also  many  other  important  cities  in  New 
England.  In  the  Western  District,  the  Rock  Island  and 
Northwestern  Roads  operate  into  the  largest  cities  in  the 
area  and  have  strong  termini.  Nevertheless,  like  the  New 
Haven,  the  existence  of  strong  competition  and  of  large 
debts  incurred  in  expansion  brought  these  two  carriers 
to  financial  disaster. 

A  specific  example  of  the  evils  of  excessive  competition 
is  found  in  an  analysis  of  the  financial  record  of  the  three 
railroads  operating  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern, 
through  direct  connection  with  the  Burlington,  were  the 
first  railroads  to  provide  service  between  the  two  areas. 
Their  financial  record  shows  a  reasonably  profitable  oper¬ 
ation. 

When,  however,  the  Milwaukee  Road  was  extended  to 
Puget  Sound,  the  potential  traffic  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  support  three  operations.  Prior  to  the  extension, 
this  carrier  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  financially  suc¬ 
cessful  service  in  the  Mid-West.  But,  since  the  time  of 
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its  unwarranted  duplication  of  existing  services  to  the 
Northwest,  the  story  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  is  one  of 
eight  years  of  profit  and  twenty  years  of  loss  with  a  net 
deficit  of  $251,000,000  during  the  period  1913-1941. 

Evidence  of  the  necessity  to  contract  unprofitable  railroad 
services  is  offered  in  a  study  of  the  abandonment  of  rail¬ 
road  lines.  Between  1917  and  1943,  over  30,000  miles  of 
lines  were  abandoned  by  American  railroads.  The  impact 
of  the  depression  years  is  particularly  striking.  In  1927, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  boom  period,  only  282  miles  were 
abandoned.  Seven  years  later,  in  1934,  at  the  end  of  the 
depression,  1,995,  or  seven  times  as  many  miles,  were 
abandoned  as  in  1927.  Overexpansion  is  obviously  a  seri¬ 
ous  threat  to  a  transportation  system.  If  the  effect  is  so 
disastrous  to  surface  carriers,  certainly  the  result  can 
be  equally  damaging  to  the  airline  system. 

As  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Chairman  James  M.  Landis 
stated  at  Oklahoma  City  on  October  15,  1946 : 

“  *  *  *  financial  practices  in  this  field  must  have  regard 
to  public  responsibilities  attached  to  the  enterprise. 
We  have  learned  in  other  fields  of  transportation  what 
unsound  financial  structures  can  do  and  how  they  can 
set  back  technical  advance  for  decades.  With  all  this 
history  behind  us,  it  would  be  folly  to  repeat  its 
errors.” 
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MORE  THAN  25%  OF  ALL  CLASS  I  RAILROADS 
WERE  IN  RECEIVERSHIP  OR  TRUSTEESHIP 

AS  OF  DECEMBER  SI,  1939 

CLASSI  RAILROADS  IN  RECEIVERSHIP  OR  TRUSTEESHIP 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

MILES  OF  TRACK  MILES  OF  TRACK  INVESTMENT  IN 
NO.  OF  RAILROADS  OWNED  OPERATED  PROPERTY 
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RAlLHQADe  IN  RECEIVER5WP 
ON  TRUSTEESHIP 


Percental 
Id  in 

Receivership  Receivership 


In 

Receivership 


Class  Z 

or 

or 

Class  I 

or 

m?\na 

Total 

Iragtasahlp. 

Total 

Tniatettfib; 

Eastern 

51 

n 

29,060 

6,892 

Southern 

31 

6 

34,464 

7,493 

Western 

_52 

13. 

112*599 

Total 

132 

36 

27.3$ 

176,123 

61,224 

Percentage 

in 

Receivership 


i 

34.8 $ 


Class  I 
Total - 

or 

irmfrtdM 

Eastern 

57,550 

10,337 

Southern 

44,380 

9,263 

Western 

131.342 

54.6Q2 

Total 

233,277 

74,202 

Percentage 
In  in 

Receivership  Receivership 
or  or 


Class  I 


In 

Receivership 

or 


19,786,143,371  $1,469,699,499 
4,481,211,512  542,288,333 


31.8$  $25,797,940,342  $5,510,383,898 


Percentage 

in 

Receivership 
or  ! 


21.4$ 


The  Class  I  railroads  origin* tad  94.4$  of  the  freight  and  carried  99.2$  of  all 
rail  passengers.  Class  I  rwrenoee  comprised  96.5$  of  total  rail  revenues, 
ahila  tLwir  net  incor.e  was  92*1$  of  the  total  net  Intent 


SOORCEs  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  Ikiitad  States,  1939 
U*  S.  Interstate  Coatterce  Coawission* 
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UNITED  UR  LINES 


MORS  THIN  25%  OF  ALL  CUSS  I  RAILROADS 
WERE  IN  RECEIVERSHIP  OR  TRUSTEESHIP 

Clnoa  I  Railroads  In 
Recoivbrship  or  Trusteeship 
as  of  Doo ember  31,  1939 


Saotora  Dletrlot 

Akron,  Canton  and  Yomgatown  Railway  Coapany 
Control  Railroad  Coapcny  of  How  Jersey 
Chicago  and  2c a tarn  Illinois  Rcilway  Company 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Railway  Company 
Erie  Railroad  Comp any 

lew  York,*  Hew  Haven  end  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
lew  York,  Cbtatlo  and  Western  Railroad  Company 
Hew  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Coapcny 
Pittsburgh,  Shnwmut  and  Northern  Railroad  Coepnny 
Rutland  Rollrocd  Conpcny 
Vabcsh  Railway  Company 


Southern  District 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Coapany 
Florida  Enst  Coast  Railway  Coapany 
Goorgla  and  Florida  Railroad 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Coapany 
Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  Coapany 
Socboard  Air  Line  Railway  Coapany 


Western  District 

Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  and  Jc  stern  Railway  Coapany 

Chicago  Great  Postern  Railrood  Company 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Chicago  and  North  Western  Rcilraod  Coapany 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Denver  and  Rio  Qrande  loatom  Railroad  Coapany 

Duluth,  South  Shoro  and  Atlantic  Railway  Coapany 

International  Groat  Northern  Railroad  Coapany 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Sto.  Merle  Railway  Company 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Coapany 

Now  Orleans,  Texes  and  Mexico  Rrilwoy  Ccapany 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  end  Gulf  Railroad  Coapany 

St.  Louis,  BrownsviUo  and  Mexico  Railway  Coapany 

St.  Louis  -  Son  Francisco  Railway  Ccapany 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Ccapany 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Ccapany  of  Texas 

Spokane  International  Railway  Cenp cny 

Wostern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 


Statistics  cf  Railways  in  the  U.S.  1939 
The  Official  Guide  of  tho  Railways 
Economic  Charcctor istic s  cf  Dcoostio  Airline  Cities, 
U.S.  C«A«B. 


SOURCE* 
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Net  Inoono  or  Deficit  of  tho  *Threo 
Railroad  s-  Oporc  ting  Bctwoon 
Chicago  and  tho  Pacific  Northwest 
1900  -  1941 
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i 


1 

z 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

Net  Inccoo  or  Doficit _ 

_ Not  Inc-  do  cr  Deficit _ 

Lino 

Milwaukee 

Groat 

Northern 

Mllwaukoo 

Groat 

Northern 

So. 

Yocr 

Read 

Northern 

Pacific 

Yocr 

Rood 

Nerthorn 

Pacific 

8a>r 

(000) 

(000)  . 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1 

1900 

611,000 

$13,000 

$  9,000 

1921 

($11,000) 

C28.000 

$22,000 

2 

01 

10,000 

11,000 

9,000 

22 

(  6,000) 

11,000 

15,000 

3 

02 

12,000 

14,000 

13,000 

23 

300 

13,000 

13,000 

4 

03 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 

24 

(  2,000) 

18,000 

16,000 

5 

04 

11,000 

14,000 

15,000 

1925 

(  4,000) 

21,000 

17,000 

6 

1905 

12,000 

17,000 

17,000 

26 

(  2,000) 

26,000 

21,000 

7 

06 

15,000 

20,000 

22,000 

27 

(  6,000) 

23,000 

19,000 

8 

07 

14,000 

18,000 

23,000 

28 

9,000 

25,000 

21,000 

9 

08 

13,000 

15,000 

22,000 

29 

7,000 

26,000 

22,000 

10 

09 

13,000 

17,000 

22,000 

1930 

(  5,000) 

18,000 

17,000 

11 

1910 

19,000 

18,000 

22,000 

31 

(  14,000) 

5,000 

9,000 

12 

11 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

32 

(  23,000) 

(  13,000) 

(  2,000) 

13 

12 

10,000 

22,000 

20,000 

33 

(  14,000) 

(  3,000) 

300 

14 

13 

18,000 

25,000 

22,000 

34 

(  16,000) 

(  1,000) 

900 

15 

14 

15,000 

20,000 

20,0001.1935 

(  18,000) 

%  7,000 

400 

16 

1915 

12,000 

20,000 

19,000 

36 

(  13,000) 

10,000 

2,000 

17 

16 

17,000 

28,000 

26,000 

37 

(  14,000) 

10,000 

100 

18 

17 

4,000 

23, COC 

30,000 

38 

(  18, GOO) 

3,CCC 

(  4,000) 

19 

18 

(  14,CCC) 

4,0CC 

24,000 

39 

(  14,GCC) 

9,CCC 

70 

2C 

19 

(  13,000) 

7,000 

1C.GCC 

1940 

(  9,CCC) 

10,0CC 

2,C.C0 

21 

192C 

(  35,c;c) 

(  5, COC) 

3.CCC 

1941 

6,0GC 

17,CCG 

8,ccr 

Total 

< (H$i700) 

$614, C’CC 

$588,770  j 

Deficit 

1913-1941  ($251, CCC) 


NOTE!  Tho  Mllwaukoo  Road  began  its  oxtensien  to  tho  Pugot  Sound 
in  19C9  and  consolidated  tho  cooplctc  syston  in  1913. 
Reorganization  proceedings  took  place  in  March  1925  and  again  in 
in  June,  193C. 

(  )  Denotes  doficit. 


$0GRCEi  Standard  end  Pccr*s  Corporation  Records 
j  Msody's  Railroads 
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UNITED  AIR  LACS 

I  OUT  OF  EVERY  8  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  LINES 

HAS  BEEN  ABANDONED 
IN  THE  LAST  27  YEARS 


27  YEARS  OF  RAILROAD  ABANDONMENTS 


im  rats  '  rats  raw  raw  raw 


SOURCE  PMC  2,  THIS  EXHIBIT 
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30,333  Miles  of  Railroad  Lines 
Have  Been  Abandoned  Since  1916 


Miles  of  Line 

Year  Abandoned 

1917  .  942 

1918  .  959 

1919  .  637 

1920  .  536 

1921  .  1,626 

1922  .  677 

1923  .  513 

1924  .  693 

1925  .  606 

1926  .  457 

1927  .  282 

1928  .  512 

1929  .  475 

1930  .  694 

1931  .  795 

1932  .  1,452 

1933  .  1,876 

1934  .  1,995 

1935  .  1,843 

1936  .  1,523 

1937  .  1,140 

1938  .  1,897 

1939  . 1,783 

1940  .  1,299 

1941  .  1,509 

1942  .  2,516 

1943  .  1,096 


Total  Miles  Abandoned .  30,333 

Existing  Mileage,  1943  .  231,971 

Percent  of  Existing  Mileage  _  13.1% 


Source:  Railway  Age,  January  1,  1944- 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 


Veterans  of  World  War  II  Employed  by  the 
Certificated  Airlines  September  1,  1946 


l 

O 

md 

3 

4 

Veterans 

Line 

No. 

Scheduled  Air  Carriers 

Number  of  Employees 
Total  Veterans 

as  a 

Percentage 
of  Totad 

i 

American  Airlines  .... 

13,304 

4,029 

30.3% 

9 

Braniff  Airwavs . 

2,404 

935 

38.9 

3 

Chicago  and  Southern 
Air  Lines  . 

2,035 

852 

41.9 

4 

Colonial  Airlines  . 

610 

375 

61.5 

5 

Continental  Air  Lines 

916 

350 

38.2 

6 

Delta  Air  Lines  . 

2,550 

1,190 

46.7 

7 

Eastern  Air  Lines . 

6,100 

2,557 

41.9 

s 

Mid-Continental  Air¬ 
lines  . 

936 

312 

33.3 

9 

National  Airlines . 

1,854 

550 

29.7 

10 

Northeast  Airlines  .... 

1,243 

524 

42.2 

11 

Northwest  Airlines  .... 

3,914 

1,106 

28.3 

12 

Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines . 

4,912 

400 

8.1 

13 

Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air  . 

15,337' 

*  5,600# 

36.5 

14 

United  Air  Lines . 

11,350 

4,246 

37.4 

15 

Western-Inland  Air 

Lines  . 

Not  Available 

16 

Total  of  Fourteen 

Airlines .  67,465  23,026  34.1% 


#  Includes  International  Division. 


Source:  United  Air  Lines  Company  Records. 
Data  received  from  individual  air  carriers. 
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UNITED’S  VETERAN  PROGRAM 

Percentage  of  Veterans  Hired 

On  August  31,  1946,  1,081  of  United’s  1,582  employees  on 
military  leave  of  absence  had  returned  to  the  company, 
363  were  still  in  military  service,  and  138  had  sought  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  industries.  It  should  be  noted  that  of 
the  1,081  veterans  who  have  returned,  209  have  assumed 
positions  on  higher  levels  than  the  positions  they  held 
prior  to  entering  military  service. 

Forty-two  hundred,  or  80%  of  the  male  personnel  hired 
by  United  since  V-J  day  are  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
At  present,  veterans  comprise  37%  of  United’s  total  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Returning  Veterans’  Program 

The  general  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  outline  an  orderly 
procedure  which  will  enable  United  Air  Lines  to  return: 

1.  Military  employees  on  leave. 

2.  Other  service  men  who  have: 

(a)  Been  employed  by  other  industries  but,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  deserve  consideration 
and  an  opportunity  in  air  transportation. 

(b)  Entered  military  service  from  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  without  the  privilege  of  industrial  ex¬ 
perience. 

Since  United’s  first  obligation  is  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  military  and  civilian  life  for  employees  on  military 
leave,  the  steps  with  respect  to  this  group  will  be  outlined 
first. 
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The  program  calls  for  periodic  contacts  with  employees  in 
military  service  at  annual  intervals  by  means  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  This  enables  United  to  keep  informed  on  the 
progress  of  the  employee,  and  to  determine  the  things  he 
has  been  doing  which  are  related  to  some  classification 
within  the  company,  provides  information  on  special  train¬ 
ing,  executive  assignments,  administrative  functions  which 
indicate  leadership  and  supervisory  responsibilities.  It 
also  gives  the  employee  the  opportunity  of  indicating  that 
his  military  career  has  caused  him  to  desire  a  position 
within  the  company  upon  his  return  which  is  different 
from  the  one  held  at  the  time  of  his  induction.  United  has 
had  better  than  a  ninety  percent  return,  and  the  value  of 
the  questionnaire  has  proved  itself  many  times  over. 
Twelve  percent  have  requested  different  assignments  in 
the  company  upon  return,  and  have  furnished  evidence 
of  their  qualifications  supporting  the  requests.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  have  received  training  during  their  military 
career  directly  related  to  the  job  they  performed  before 
entering  service.  Only  three  percent  received  training  that 
is  not  related  to  air  transportation. 

The  Veterans’  Program  is  centralized  at  Chicago  where 
the  company’s  General  Headquarters  are  maintained.  Here 
are  the  various  steps: 

1.  The  employee  on  military  leave  advises  United  Air 
Lines,  Personnel  Department,  Chicago,  by  collect  wire 

or  cable  the  date  and  place  of  discharge. 
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2.  The  Personnel  Department,  Chicago,  advises  the  em¬ 
ployee  the  name  of  the  supervisor  to  whom  he  should 
report  after  discharge.  The  supervisor  in  most  cases 
is  in  the  employee’s  original  department  and  near  or 
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at  the  place  of  discharge.  The  supervisor  is  instructed 
to  interview  the  employee,  examine  his  papers  and 
issue  pass  transportation  to  Chicago. 

3.  The  discharged  veteran  is  placed  on  the  payroll  at 
his  original  rate  of  pay  when  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  Chicago.  He  is  instructed  to  see  a  specified  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  Personnel  Department,  Chicago. 

4.  Upon  arrival  in  Chicago  the  veteran  is  interviewed, 
placed  on  a  per  diem  allowance  and  given  a  personnel 
test,  a  medical  examination  and  a  reindoctrination 
course. 

5.  The  employee  is  interviewed  by  the  prospective  de¬ 
partment  head  or  representative  to  discuss  depart¬ 
mental  changes  and  opportunities. 

6.  Job  placement  and  job  training  are  decided  by  the 
department  and  the  Personnel  Department.  The  em¬ 
ployee  is  scheduled  for  training  if  needed. 

7.  The  wage  is  set  through  consultation  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  head,  Wage  &  Salary  Department  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  The  new  rate  becomes  effective 
during  the  job  training  period. 

8.  Pass  transportation  is  given  to  the  employee  to  his 
assigned  station. 

9.  Follow-up  on  the  job  is  conducted  by  the  Personnel 
Department  during  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Upon  arrival  in  Chicago  the  returning  employee  is  af¬ 
forded  an  informal  discussion  with  a  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  representative.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  himself,  his  military  experiences,  his  present  as 
well  as  future  plans,  and  in  fact  any  subject  of  interest 
to  him.  Personnel,  as  well  as  Medical  tests  are  required, 
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i 

but  in  no  way  affect  his  return.  These  tests  are  given 
simply  to  assist  in  job  placement.  Reindoctrination  con¬ 
sists  of  three  two-hour  sessions  to  bring  the  individual 
up-to-date  on  what  has  transpired  within  the  company  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  and  to  provide  a  look-see  into  the  future. 

The  interview  with  the  department  official  affords  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  with  respect  to  the  changes,  objectives 
and  opportunities  within  that  department.  At  the  same 
time  the  employee  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  the 
management.  In  the  event  the  employee  is  one  of  the 
twelve  percent  who  is  interested  in  another  department, 
he  is  given  the  privilege  of  personally  meeting  and  talking 
with  the  heads  of  that  department.  The  discussions  make 
it  easier  for  him  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  and  are  helpful 
to  the  Personnel  Department  in  properly  placing  him  on 
the  job. 

At  this  juncture  actual  job  placement  is  decided  upon  and 
discussed  in  detail  with  the  employee.  In  cooperation  with 
his  department  head,  specialized  training  is  scheduled  if 
needed.  For  the  most  part  the  company’s  Educational 
Service  Department  supervises  on-the-job  training. 
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United  has  very  little  school  room  type  training  but  on- 
the-Line  instructors  carry  out  that  educational  function 
with  the  employee  on  the  job.  In  cases,  however,  such  as 
Flight,  Meteorology  and  Dispatch  personnel,  specialized 
training  would  be  necessary  and  this  would  be  given  at 
the  company’s  Flight  Training  Center  in  Denver,  or  in  the 
classroom  at  Chicago  for  meteorologists  and  dispatchers. 
The  per  diem  allowance  continues  throughout  the  period 
during  which  specialized  training  is  given. 
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In  arriving  at  the  employee’s  rate  of  pay,  the  company 
respects  all  increases,  whether  scale  or  merit  that  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  job  during  the  period  the 
employee  is  on  military  leave.  The  departmental  official 
and  the  Personnel  Department  representative  discuss  the 
new  rate  with  the  employee,  explaining  the  methods  used 
in  computing  it  so  that  he  has  a  better  understanding  of 
the  company’s  rate  structure. 

The  employee  is  given  free  transportation  to  his  assigned 
station.  In  advance  of  his  arrival  the  station  supervisor 
will  have  had  full  details  and  is  prepared  to  receive  him. 

Follow-up  on  the  job,  which  is  required  during  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  months,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  is  to  evaluate  the  manner  in  which  adjustment  is 
taking  place,  to  determine  if  proper  placement  has  been 
made  and  to  lend  assistance,  depending  upon  each  in¬ 
dividual  case.  More  frequent  contacts  will  be  made  if 
needed.  Following  the  end  of  the  first  year,  under  normal 
conditions,  the  employee’s  performance  will  be  evaluated 
by  the  company’s  progress  procedure. 

The  Personnel  and  Medical  Departments  have  analyzed 
various  positions  for  the  purpose  of  proper  job  placement 
for  handicapped  veterans.  Since  United’s  general  plan  is 
on  an  individual  basis,  it  is  in  a  position  to  place  the  more 
unfortunate  veterans  in  jobs  where  they  will  be  produc¬ 
tive,  which  will  avoid  concern  on  their  part. 

Emphasizing  again  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  plan, 
which  is  individual  handling,  United  recognizes  that  vir¬ 
tually  every  case  will  be  different  and  this  individualized 
and  personalized  attention  makes  it  possible  to  treat  the 
returning  veteran  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  part 
of  a  group.  There  is  no  set  time,  since  United  wants  the 
various  steps  to  be  natural  and  not  particularly  regulated 
in  any  manner  that  might  adversely  affect  the  employee’s 
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adjustment.  In  returning  thirty-two  employees,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  averaged  six  days,  and  the  range  is  between 
four  and  seven. 

In  addition  to  regular  contacts  with  the  employees  while 
awav  on  militarv  leave,  thev  have  received  a  Christmas 
bonus  in  cash.  Upon  return  from  military  duty  each  em¬ 
ployee  is  given  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  his  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  Plan  for  the  period  between  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  returning.  His  payment  may  be  extended 
over  a  period  equivalent  to  the  number  of  months  in  mili¬ 
tary  service,  or  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  multiples  of 
$25.00.  To  the  employee’s  contribution  the  company  adds 
the  equivalent.  This  plan  will  eliminate  any  penalties  with 
respect  to  the  employee’s  income  at  retirement  date. 

As  previously  indicated  United  recognizes  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  veterans  who  have  not  previously  been  employed 
by  the  company,  or  who  have  had  no  business  experience. 
This  group  will  be  given  second  priority  to  employees  on 
leave,  but  the  procedure  will  be  quite  similar.  They  will  be 
employed  for  specific  assignments  and  the  training  will 
depend  upon  the  job.  For  example,  pilots  will  be  given 
special  training  at  United’s  Training  Center;  Traffic  sales 
employees,  specialized  training  in  sales  and  ticketing  pro¬ 
cedures  ;  meteorologists,  refresher  course,  et  cetera.  Some 
of  this  is  classroom  work  and  some  will  be  on-the-job. 
During  any  training,  other  than  on-the-job,  a  living  allow¬ 
ance  will  be  provided. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 
UNITED  DEVELOPS  AIR  FREIGHT 

United  Creates  Common  Motor  Carrier  Interest  ! 

in  Air  Freight 

As  part  of  United’s  program  in  the  development  of  air  j 
freight  a  superintendent  of  Air-Truck  Sales  was  appointed  j 
to  the  Cargo  Development  Staff  in  January,  1944.  This 
step  is  evidence  of  United’s  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  making  air  freight  information  available  to  common  j 
motor  carriers  in  order  that  off-airline  air  freight  shippers  j 
or  consignees  may  be  informed  of  the  availability  of  motor  j 
truck  services  to  and  from  airport  cities.  Developing  air 
freight  through  use  of  motor  carriers  is  an  integral  part  j 
of  United’s  plan  for  the  fullest  possible  penetration  of  the 
air  freight  market. 

I 

United  realized  that  the  job  of  motor  trucks  in  moving  air 
freight  was  divided  into  two  separate  categories,  namely 
pickup  and  delivery  service  within  the  terminal  area  and 
the  carrying  of  air  freight  shipments  to  or  from  off-airline 
cities  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  the  airport. 

United  has  negotiated  and  signed  37  contracts  with  28 
local  cartage  concerns  and  motor  carriers  for  the  pickup 
and  delivery  of  air  freight.  In  establishing  this  service, 
United  suggested  the  use  of  light  delivery  trucks  assigned 
exclusively  to  airfreight.  One  of  these  pickup  contractors, 
The  Willett  Company  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  to  install 
two-way  radio  to  expedite  pickup  and  delivery  service. 
Five  other  motor  carriers  are  at  present  installing  trans¬ 
mitters  or  subscribing  for  radio  telephone  service  to  offer 
the  fast  pickup  and  delivery  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  air  freight. 
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United  Air  Lines  has  actively  assisted  motor  carriers  in 
their  educational  and  sales  programs  for  the  handling  of 
air  freight  shipments  between  off-line  points  and  airport 
cities.  United  representatives  have  met  with  motor  car¬ 
rier  officials  and  have  participated  in  intra-company  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  sales  staffs  of  the  motor  carriers.  In  these 
meetings  United’s  air  freight  rates  and  services  have  been 
explained  in  detail  and  copies  of  United’s  air  freight  tariff 
and  advertising  material  distributed.  Motor  carrier  sales¬ 
men  were  invited  to  submit  the  names  of  their  established 
customers  who  had  expressed  interest  in  air  freight  for 
United’s  direct  mailing  list.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
United’s  air  freight  service,  United’s  superintendent  of 
Air-Truck  Sales  has  met  with  and  explained  United’s  air 
freight  services  to  the  officials  of  46  motor  carriers.  There 
follows  a  detailed  listing  of  these  motor  carriers  giving 
their  location  and  showing  the  number  of  terminals,  the 
total  points  served,  the  total  number  of  units  operated, 
and  the  number  of  officials,  terminal  managers  and  sales¬ 
men. 

Associated  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
is  a  specific  example  of  a  carrier  engaged  in  this  type  of 
sales  development  work.  It  maintains  and  operates  22 
terminals  throughout  Michigan.  This  motor  carrier,  on 
its  own  initiative,  has  established  an  air  freight  division 
and  through  its  sales  force  has  canvassed  its  established 
accounts  and  has  found  approximately  300  of  its  customers 
are  planning  on  using  Associated  Truck  Lines  service  for 
the  carriage  of  air  freight  shipments  to  and  from  the  air¬ 
port  cities  of  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  names  of  these 
shippers  and  consignees  have  been  submitted  to  United  Air 
Lines  for  addition  to  United’s  air  freight  mailing  list.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  this  customer  reaction,  Associated  Truck 
Lines  Air  Freight  Division  inaugurated  through  daily 
schedules  from  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing  and 
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Battle  Creek  to  United’s  air  freight  terminals  at  Detroit 
and  Chicago  to  insure  the  arrival  of  air  freight  shipments 
at  the  airports  before  2 :00  A.M.  of  the  following  morning 
for  shipment  by  air.  Michigan  air  freight  users  have  def¬ 
inite  time  advantages  in  that  airport  delivery  of  their 
shipments  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  air  freight 
move  through  congested  downtown  city  freight  terminals. 
Other  truck  lines  which  have  established  similar  air 
freight  divisions  are  Highway  Express  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  St.  Johnsbury  Trucking  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Consolidated  Freightways  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 
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MIIT1I1  in  i-Twm 


UNITED  DEVELOPS  AIR  FREIGHT 

AIRBILL  PLANNED  AND  DEVELOPED 
BY  UNfTED  AIR  LINES 


United  Air  LIbm,  thmagb  Itm  Air  Cargo  reaeercii  .tvllu,  da  eigne  it  and  perfected  e  Shipping  faf  t 
for  Air  freight  tnuporUUoo  ehlch  if  ootlrolj  oe*  aad  ehlch  hu  ncrtr  before  been  used  la  the 
tmaportatlon  of  airborne  cc—  odltleo . 

halted'#  airbill  redecee  to  a  abeolute  mlnlmm  the  neceeeejy  elerloel  wit  tbet  wt  Coke  piece  at 
the  arlflMUic  airport  tor  the  heed  Ling  of  dpnU  before  departure.  It  la  a  oarboa  — |i  not  fora 
diet  la  prepared  tgr  the  ahipper  In  qednpllMt*,  cooe&stlag  of  coneifpeee*  airbill,  (»ii|Dor,i 
airbill  and  delivery  receipt,  carrier-*  •  low  kooeatiaf  alrtill  end  maelgnnr*  a  airbill*  Open 
Onl ted* a  receipt  of  e  ahiyeat,  the  amZy  atop#  neeeeaaxy  bo  the  aonpletloo  of  the  airbill  ere  the 
ratine  the  rixlpeeat  and  the  totaling  of  the  chargee.  It  *onl4  be  noted  that  the  tafbld  freight 
bill  need  for  aerfaoe  treneportatioa,  iieaaVtj  prepared  befbre  dlpaaat,  bee  been  eliminated, 

A  caifom  airbill  elsllar  in  deelga  to  QMLted'e  original  airbill  le  noe  belac  adopted  and  *111  be 
the  etanderd  an  ell  oertl floated  air  carrier*. 
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UNITED  AIR  UNES 


TNGLftO 
T  NQD~90 


UNITED  HAS  COOPERATED  WITH  EASTERN  AIR  LINES 
TO  MINIMIZE  THE  EFFECT  OF  SEASONAL  VARIATIONS 

SEASONAL  VARIATION  INDICES  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGER  MILES 


UN 


EA5TEMN 


UNITED 


•JUNE  juur  M. 


OCt  NO* 


In  order  to  nlnlniee  t he  effect  of  the  acote 


thair  ajstans  Uni  tod  and  Eastern  Hr  Lino*  entered  into  an 


variation*  on 


United  would 


to  Eastern. 


21  pcnsenger  DC-3  aircraft  pin* 


dnriac  the  winter  and  spring  whan  traffic 


over  united'*  sjstsn  is  llgbt  and  Eastern'*  Florida  traffic  i*  heaviest.  This 
equipnsnt  accounted  for  547,131  airplane  ailaa  flown  daring  Eastern's  peak  period 


in  1939.  United  also  released  a 


of  oo-pilota.  Mechanics,  and 


tlona 


personnel  for  use  an  Xastern's  lew  Tork-Florlda  pervioe. 


prohlm  is  also 


in  the  carriage  of  freight  by 


air.  United  has  proved  that  it  can  Meet  this  difficulty  in  the 


field 


through  cooperation 


the  "feast  or  f«&ne”  profclea 


of  oooparatlon  can  go  far  toward 
in  haul lag  air  freight. 


Ex  United  Air  Linas  Company  Becords. 

Anneal  Airline  Statistics,  193S-1942. 
Origination  and  Destination  aivii—  Traffic 


,  March,  1941. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 
UNITED  STUDIES  AIR  FREIGHT 
Wayne  University  Study 

In  pursuing  its  market  and  research  studies  of  air  freight 
United  secured  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Spencer  A.  Larsen, 
Director  of  Air  Cargo  Research  at  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  Michigan.  United’s  part  in  this  study  had  four 
logical  divisions:  procurement  of  the  perishables,  ship¬ 
ment,  analysis  of  the  produce,  and  experimental  sales. 

To  secure  produce  for  these  experiments  an  expert  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  hired  by  United  to 
assist  personnel  of  United’s  Air  Cargo  Department  A 
diversity  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  sea  foods  was 
purchased  and  flown  to  Detroit  at  United’s  expense.  The 
commodities  included  apricots,  avocados,  broccoli,  figs, 
lima  beans,  lobsters,  oysters,  peas,  pineapples,  poinsettias, 
salmon,  shrimps,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  and  many  others. 

Various  packaging  methods  were  employed  including 
pliofilm,  cellophane,  vitafilm  and  lumarith  bags  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  wrapping.  There 
was  also  considerable  experimentation  to  decide  what  type 
of  outer  box  to  use  in  shipping  the  packaged  perishables. 
Cooperating  with  United  in  devising  better  methods  for 
packaging  perishables  were : 

California  Barrel  Company 
The  Container  Company 
Electro-Technical  Products,  Inc. 

Fibreboard  Products,  Inc. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Great  American  Industries,  Inc. 
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The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 
Marathon  Corporation 
Milprint,  Inc. 

Owens-Coming  Fiberglass  Corporation 
J.  L.  Stuart  Manufacturing  Company 

Upon  arrival  of  the  shipments  in  Detroit,  United  em¬ 
ployees  made  an  analysis  of  each  perishable.  Storage 
tests  were  conducted  both  under  refrigeration  and  at 
room  temperatures.  There  were  daily  flavor  tests  by  pro¬ 
fessional  home  economists  and  members  of  their  kitchen 
staffs  in  addition  to  consumer  taste  tests.  Consumer  taste 
panels  rated  air-borne  and  rail-borne  perishables  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  characteristics,  including  quality  and  intensity  of 
flavor  and  odor,  appearance,  color,  plumpness,  and  general 
acceptability.  Cooking  tests  were  also  conducted  to  com¬ 
pare  air  and  rail-borne  perishables.  In  addition  to 
United’s  cooperation  in  the  Wayne  University  study, 
United’s  Economic  Research  Division  was  responsible  for 
supervision  and  direction  of  analytical  work  done  within 
the  company  on  air-borne  perishables. 

These  perishables  were  also  subjected  to  market  tests.  A 
cargo  representative  of  United  at  Chicago  was  relieved 
of  all  his  sales  responsibilities  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
was  employed  full  time  on  air  freight  research  in 
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connection  with  this  project.  He  obtained,  compiled  and 
analyzed  all  of  the  information  pertaining  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  sales  of  the  air-borne  produce  at  retail  outlets. 
The  produce  was  marketed  both  in  supermarkets  in  middle 
class  neighborhoods  and  in  food  stores  catering  to  the 
luxury  trade.  Customers  were  polled  to  determine  how 
much  of  a  premium  they  would  pay  for  air-borne  perish¬ 
ables,  what  they  considered  the  best  size  package  and 
whether  they  would  prefer  air-born  to  frozen  produce. 
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Consumer  demand  was  also  tested  both  in  actual  sales  and 
in  questionnaires  distributed  to  the  customers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  retail  outlets  cooperated  with  United  in  marketing 
perishables : 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company — 
Detroit 

Fisher  Brothers — Cleveland 
Kroger  Stores — Chicago 
McMillans — Detroit 
Safeway  Stores — Denver 

In  addition  to  procuring  and  flying  the  produce,  assisting 
in  testing  and  marketing  the  perishables,  United  made  a 
substantial  cash  contribution  to  Wayne  University. 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 
United  Studies  Am  Freight 
Rates  and  Tariffs 

To  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  establishment  of  an  air 
freight  tariff,  United,  in  October,  1943,  organized  its  rate 
department.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Rates  and  Tariffs  the  department  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  rates  and  classifications  with  the  purpose  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  simple  tariff  structure,  unencumbered  by  the 
complexities  found  in  the  tariffs  of  surface  carriers. 

The  first  task  of  the  rate  department  was  to  analyze  the 
classifications  used  by  rail  and  motor  carriers.  The  next 
step  was  to  study  thoroughly  all  of  the  elements  considered 
by  these  carriers  in  setting  up  rate  structures.  With  this 
background,  United’s  rate  department  was  then  prepared 
to  begin  the  detail  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a  tariff 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion. 
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United’s  tariff  is  based  upon  such  transportation  charac¬ 
teristics  as  weight  per  cubic  foot,  potential  volume  of 
movement,  liability  to  loss  or  damage,  value,  type  of  pack¬ 
age  or  container  and  other  essential  elements  involved  in 
air  transportation. 

After  months  of  investigation,  United  was  ready  to 
publish  its  tariff  in  December,  1945.  This  was  deemed  un¬ 
wise  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  order  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  which 
directed  United  and  certain  other  carriers  to  release  for 
military  travel  70%  of  the  passenger  space  on  all  sched¬ 
uled  eastbound  flights. 

On  January  2,  1946,  United’s  tariff  was  published  to  be¬ 
come  effective  on  February  1,  1946. 
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exhibit  nqu-s 
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THE  CX)MPETmON  FOR  TRAFFIC 
BETWEEN  PAIRS  OF  CITIES  SERVED  BY  UNITED 


THE  SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASE  IN  COMPETITION 
FOR  UNITED^  f^VENUE  PASSENGER  MILE  POTENTIAL 
"  '  '  1938  -  1946 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  COMPETITION 
IN  AUGUST,  1938,  WITH  THAT  IN  NOVEMBER,  1946 
BASED  ON  SEPTEMBER,  1940,  REVENUE  PASSENGER  MILE  POTENTIAL 


81%  OF  UNITED'S  REVENUE  PASSENGER  MILE  POTENTIAL 
IS  COMPETITIVE  AS  OF  NOVEMBER,  1946 


47%  OF  UNITED*  POTENTIAL 
WAS  SUBJECT  TO  COMPETITION* 


81%  OF  UNmStfS  POTENTIAL 
IS  SUBJECT  TO  COMPETITION 


COMPETITOR  9Y 

TWO  CARRIERS 
30% 


THREE  CARRIERS 
26% 


COMPETITOR  ST 

TWO  CARRIERS 
30% 


ONE  CARRIER 
17% 


competitor  wi 
ONE  CARRIER 
25% 


*  LESS  THAR  ORE  PEHCOfT  NAO  COMPETITOR  *T  THREE  CARRIERS. 


THW  EXHISTT 
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UNITED  AIR  LINJSc. 


COMPARISON  OF  THi  DEGREE  OF  COMPETITION  BET'CEK 
PAIRS  at  STATIONS  SERVED  BY  UNITED  IN  AUGUST,  1938 
WITH  NOVEMBER,  1946  BASED  ON  SEPTEMBER,  1940 

_ foVflflft  £*g^fa  JCtf  .OTtiEHtt _ 


1 


2 


1 


Line 

Jvsbw  _122S _ '  ,.1246, 

1  Total  Revenue  Passenger  Miles 
Between  All  Pairs  of  Stations, 

September,  1940  37,281,457 


No  Competition  With  United: 

2  Revenue  Passenger  Mies 

3  Percent  of  Total 


19,625,292 

52.6 


6,885,207 

18.5 


One  Carrier  Competitive  .**ith 
United: 

4  Revenue  Passenger  JSilcft 

5  Percent  of  Total 


6,299,649 

16.9 


9,252,443 

24.8 


Two  Carriers  Competitive  With 
United: 

6  Revenue  Passenger  «tilcs 

7  Porcent  of  Total 


11,140,961 

29.9 


11,251,376 

30.2 


Three  Carriers  Competitive  .fit$ 

United: 

8  Revenue  Passongor  idilcs  215,555  9,892,431 

9  Percent  of  Total  .6  26.5 


% 

\ 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 

COMPARISON  QF  1AIK3  OF  STATIONS  SERVED  BY  UNITED 
HAVING  DIRECT  COMPETITION  IN  AUGUST,  1938  AND  IN 
_ NOVEMBER.  1946 _ : - 


1 


2 


it 


I 

I 

i 

i 


September 

Number  of  Carriers 

1940 

Competitive 

"1th  United 

Revenue 

Passenger 

_1222 _ 

1946 

Line 

Miles 

No, 

Pairs  of  Stations 

Generated 

No# 

g«ri?r? 

£2* 

Carriers 

1 

Akron -Bos ton 

27,936 

• 

1 

AAL 

* 

-Chicago 

96,276 

0 

0 

1 

PGA 

3 

-Detroit 

94,341 

- 

- 

X 

EAL-PCA 

4- 

-Hartford 

3,704 

- 

- 

1 

AAL 

5 

—Los  Angolcc 

40,584 

0 

0 

1 

AAL 

6 

-Now  York/Newark 

211,071 

0 

0 

2 

A/X-PCa 

*■» 

/ 

-San  Diego 

9,290 

0 

0 

1 

AAL 

8 

-Youngstown 

N.O. 

- 

— 

1 

PCA 

9 

Bcllinghaa-Eugene 

N.O. 

• 

— 

1 

VfCA 

10 

-Medford 

N.O. 

- 

- 

1 

rfCA 

11 

-Portland 

N.O. 

- 

- 

1 

WCA 

12 

-Seattlo 

N.O. 

- 

- 

1 

*CA 

13 

Boise -Fcndlcton 

1,960 

0 

0 

1 

EMPIRE 

14 

-Spokano 

11,682 

0 

0 

1  • 

EMPIRE 

15 

-Twin  Falls 

N.O. 

- 

• 

1 

EMPIRE 

16 

-Walla  W alia 

702 

*0 

0 

1 

EMPIRE 

17 

Boston-Chicago 

763,360 

- 

2 

AaL-TWA 

18 

-Cleveland 

116,415 

- 

- 

1 

AAL 

19 

-Fresno 

0 

- 

- 

1 

m 

50 

-Hertford 

51,136 

*  - 

- 

1 

AAL 

a 

-Los  Angelas 

358,695 

- 

- 

2 

AAL-TWA 

22 

-Oakland 

18,984 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

23 

-San  Diego 

33,348 

- 

- 

1 

muaL 

24 

-San  Francisco 

247,884 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

25 

-South  Bend 

11,835 

- 

- 

2 

AAL-TV7a 

26 

Cheyonne-Denvor 

4,608 

0 

0 

2 

INL-SUMi.IT 

27 

-hock  Springs 

N.O. 

0 

0 

1 

SUMRIT 

28 

-Salt  Lake  City 

2,992 

0 

0 

1 

SUHnJT 

29 

Chicago-Clevoland 

605, 711 

0 

0 

1 

PCa 

30 

-Detroit 

1,181,895 

- 

4 

2 

AAL-PCA 

31 

-Fresno 

18,850 

1 

TWA 

1 

TWA 

32 

-Hartford 

.106,666 

- 

1 

AAL 

33 

-Los  Angeles 

1,389,081 

2 

AAL-TW* 

2 

AAL-TWi. 

34 

-Moline 

42.34C 

0 

0 

1 

BNF 

35 

-New  York/Newark 

5,311,264 

2 

AAL-TWA 

3 

AAL-PG.-TWA 

36 

-Oakland 

79,646 

1 

m  ‘ 

1 

TWA 

37 

-Philadelphia 

393,890 

2 

AAL-TWA 

2 

AAL-TT/A 

38 

-Portland 

253,313 

1 

NWA 

1 

NWA 

39 

-San  Diego 

55,651 

0 

0 

1 

AAL 

40 

-San  Francisco 

870,488 

1 

TCa* 

1 

t;a 

41 

-Seattle 

503,652 

1 

NWa 

1 

HWA 

42 

-South  Bend 

7,252 

- 

— 

2 

tJtlr- T7L* 

43 

-Spoke no 

127,346 

1 

NWA 

1 

NWA 

44 

-rfoshington 

765,522 

- 

3 

AAL-PCA-T.tA  • 

45 

-Youngstewn 

N.O. 

- 

- 

1 

PCA 
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UNITED  AIR  LINES 


CO  14* ARISON  OF  PAIRS  OF  STATIONS  SERVED.  BX  UNITED  :'2 
HAVING  DIRECT  COMPETITION  IN  AUGUST,  1938  AND  IN  *  * 

_ m 


1 


2 


1 


& 


September  Number  of  Carriers 

1940  Competitive  ;.'lth  United 

Revenue 

Passenger  1938  1946 

Line  i  Miles 


Pairs  of  Stations 

Sangraisd 

B&. 

Carriers 

No, 

Carriers 

Clevoland-Hartford 

33,660 

«. 

— 

1 

AAL 

-Los  Angolas 

229,336 

1 

AAL 

1 

AAL 

-Nee  York/Newark  976,866 

1  - 

AAL 

2 

AAL-PCa 

-San  Diego 

15,582 

0 

0 

1 

AaL 

-Youngstown 

N.a. 

- 

- 

1 

.  PCA 

Denvcr-Pock  Springs 

N.0. 

0 

0 

1 

SUMMIT 

-Salt  Lake  City 

89,300 

0 

0 

1 

iILSON 

Detroi t-Fre sno 

4,264 

«. 

• 

1 

TWA 

-Los  Angeles 

320,908 

- 

- 

2 

AAL-TWA 

-New  York/Now ark 

1,792,854 

- 

- 

3 

AiiL-NWA-PCA 

-Oakland 

23,265 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

-Portland 

65,664 

- 

- 

1 

NWa 

-San  Diego 

12,996 

m 

- 

1 

AAL 

-San  Francisco 

263,875 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

-Scattlo 

95,472 

- 

- 

1 

NWA 

-South  Bend 

59,664 

- 

- 

1 

AAL 

-Spokane 

14,048 

- 

- 

1 

NWA 

-Toledo 

N.0. 

- 

- 

2 

CHI-TWA 

-Youngstown 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

PCA 

Eugene- Ned  ford 

N.0. 

% 

• 

1 

WCA 

-Portland 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

WCA 

-Seattle 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

WCA 

Sureka-Modford 

N.0. 

1 

SWA 

-Monterey 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

SWA 

-Oakland 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

SWA 

-San  Francisco 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

SWA 

-Santa  Barbara 

N.0. 

• 

- 

1 

SWA  • 

Fresno- Los  Angulos 

-Nee  York/Newark 

-Oakland 

-Philadelphia 

-San  Francisco 

-South  Bund 

-Toledo 

-Washington 


66,163  0  0 
25,970  1  WA 
6,407  1  TWA 
5,056  1  TWA 
68,975*  1  TWA 
1,885 

N.0.  0  0 

2,428 


1  WA 

1  TVA 

1  THi 

1  TWA 

i  m 

1  *  TWA 
1  TWa 

i  m 


Hartford -Los  Angeles  33,787 

-Son  Diego  2,721 

-South  Bond  6,579 


1  AAL 

1  AAL 

1  AAL 


Long  Bcach-Los  Angeles 
-Oakland 
-Son  Diego 

•  -San  Francisco 

*  *  -  . 


348 

1,1C4 

6,674 

1,780 

*"•  *  < 


1  VAL 

1  HA L 

l  wal 

1  tjal 


PS^^^u-oh 
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COMPARISON  OF  PiilKS  OF  STATIONS  SERVED  BY  UNITED 
HAVING  DIRECT  COMPETITION  IN  AUGUST,  1938  AND  IN 

_ m  ME*  1346 - 


1 


2  2  4  16 


Line 

Ji£x  fair?  ?f  s^atiTng 


September 

1940 

Rcvonue 

Passenger 

Milos 

Generated 


Los  Angelo  a-Montoroy  49 #594 

-K. I. /Newark  3,909,022 
-Oakland  127,125 

-Philadelphia  137,704 
-SacroMmto  4,194 

-San  Diego  177,998 
«5on  Francisco  #79,799 
-Santa  Barbara  7,310 
-Sooth  Bend  9,355 

-Toledo  N.O. 

-Washington  568,620 


JAxlford^Mottcroy  0 

-Oakland  4,815 

-Portland  32,412 

-Rod  Bluff  156 

-Socmaento  2,200 

-San  Francisco  29,304 

-Santa  Barbara  0 

-Seattle  30,240 

Monte rcy-Ocklond  990 

-Socrr.nonto  471 

-San  Francisco  27,082 

-Santo  Barbara  3,969 


Now  York/Newark -Oakland 
-Philadelphia 
-Portland 
-San  Diego 
-San  Francisco 
-Seattle 
-S*>uth  Bond 
-Spokane 
-Vancouver 
-Youngstown , 


108,864 
215,555 
362,934 
155,229 
2,538,82 8 
685,575 
49,300 
87,438 
15,582 
N.O. 


Oakland  -Philadelphia  7,590 

-Red  Bluff  748 

-Sacroacnto  1,675 

-San  Dio  go  14,291 

-San  Francisco  312 

-Santa  Barbara  5,301 

-South  Bond  0 

-Tolodo  N.O. 

-Washington  23,780 


Nunber  of  Carriers 
Corootiti-ra  *’lth  United 

193?  .. .  _ 124$_ 


No* 

friTierg 

No. 

Carriers 

0 

0 

1 

SNA  -  I 

2 

AAI/-TWA 

‘2 

AAL-TWA 

.  0 

0 

3 

SfcA-TVIA-WAL 

2 

AAL-OTA 

2 

AAL-TWA 

0 

0 

1 

S3A 

1 

W1L 

2 

AAI^WAL 

0 

0 

3 

SUA-TWA-WAL 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

• 

- 

2 

AAL-TVA 

0 

0 

1 

TJA 

- 

- 

2 

aal-t.;a 

0 

0 

1 

SLA 

0 

0 

1 

SNA 

0 

0 

1 

WCA 

— 

1 

SRI 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

0 

0 

1 

3Ejl 

0 

0 

1 

SXA 

0 

0 

1 

WCA 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

0 

0 

1 

SNA 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

1 

TWA 

1 

TWA 

3 

AAL-EAL-TWA 

3 

AAL-EiJ— TWA 

0 

0 

1 

NWA 

0 

0 

1 

AAL 

1 

TWA 

1 

TWA 

0 

0 

2 

NW^-TCA 

— 

— 

2 

AiftL-TWA 

0 

0 

1 

NWA 

0 

0 

1 

•  TCA 

- 

- 

1 

PCA 

1 

TWA 

1 

WA 

A 

• 

1 

SWA 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

0 

0 

1 

WAL 

1 

TWA 

3 

S^A-TWA-WAL 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

1 

TWA 

0 

0 

1 

TKA 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 
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UNITED  AIR  LINED  ;; 

COMPitRISON  OF  PAIRS  OF  STATIONS  SERVED  BY  UNITED 
HAVING  DIRECT  COMPETITION  IN  AUGUST,  193 8  AND  IN 

_ - 


1 


1 

2 

2 

4 

i 

£ 

September 

Number  of  Carriors 

1940 

m 

Comp- tltlvc  With  United 

Revenue 

Passenger 

_ 

1938 

,1946  - 

Line 

*  Kilos 

N'O. 

Pairs  of  Stations 

Genera  tod 

No. 

Carriers 

No. 

forrittg 

1 

Ogden-Salt  Lake-  City 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

WAL 

2 

Pcndlctcn-Spokano 

4,582 

0 

0 

1 

KLPIRE 

3 

-Twin  Fall# 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

EhPIRE 

4 

-Walla  Walla 

494 

0 

0 

1 

E&PIRE 

5 

Philadelphia -San  Diego 

30,972 

0 

0 

1 

AAL 

6‘ 

-San  Francisco  174.294 

1 

TWA 

.1  . 

TWA 

7 

-South  Send 

622 

- 

- 

1 

8 

Portland -Soattlo 

298,494 

0 

0 

1 

•XA 

9 

-Spokano 

101,824 

1 

Wa 

1 

NWA 

10 

Rod  Bluff -Sacr  anon  to 

960 

• 

1 

SWA 

n 

-Son  Francisco 

2,587 

- 

- 

1 

SWA 

12 

-Santa  Barbara 

0 

- 

- 

1 

SWA 

13 

Rock  Springs-Salt  Lake  City  N.0# 

0 

0 

1 

SUMMIT 

14 

Seer  amen  to-Sen  Francisco 

19,434 

0 

0 

1 

S3A 

15 

-Santa  Barbara 

1,038 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

16 

Sen  Dio go-Son  Francisco 

122,577 

0 

0 

1 

WAL 

17 

-South  Bend 

0 

- 

- 

1 

AAL 

18 

-Washington 

¥3,860 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

19 

San  Francisco-Santa  Barbara  25,098 

0 

0 

1 

SWA 

20 

-South  Bend 

11,628 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

21 

-Toledo 

N.0,' 

0 

0 

1 

TWA 

22 

-Washington 

389,154 

- 

- 

1 

TWA 

23 

Soc  ttlc-Vancouvcr 

24,034 

1 

TCA 

1 

TCA 

24 

South  Bend -Washington 

2,875 

- 

1 

TWA 

25 

Spoke  no -Twin  Foils 

N.0. 

• 

— 

1 

’EMPIRE 

26 

-Walla  Walla 

9,360 

0 

•  0 

1 

EMPIRE 

27 

Twin  Falla-oalla  ‘folia 

• 

N.0. 

- 

- 

1 

EMPIRE 

« 
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COMPARISON  OF  PAIRS  OF  STATIONS  SERVED 
BY  UNITED  HAVING-  DIRECT  COMPETITION 
IN  AUGUST,  1938  AND  IN  NOVEMBER,  1946 

NOTES : 

N.  0. — No  Operations  Between  These  Two  Sta¬ 
tions  in  September,  1940. 

0 — Indicates  Pairs  of  Stations  Where  No 
Competition  Existed  in  August,  1938. 

- Indicates  Pairs  of  Stations  Not  Served 

by  United  in  August,  1938. 

Service  Between  Southern  California  and  the 
East  Via  United-W7estem  Service. 


Airline  Code 

s 

AAL 

— American  Airlines 

BNF 

— Braniff  Airways 

CHI 

— Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines 

EAL 

— Eastern  Air  Lines 

EMPIRE 

— Empire  Air  Lines 

INL 

— Inland  Air  Lines 

NWA 

— Northwest  Airlines 

PCA 

— Pennsylvania-Central 

Airlines 

SWA 

— Southwest  Airways 

SUMMIT 

— Summit  Airways 

TCA 

— Trans-Canada  Airlines 

TWA 

— Transcontinental  and  West¬ 
ern  Air 

WCA 

— West  Coast  Airlines 

WILSON 

— Ray  Wilson 

WAL 

— Western  Air  Lines 

Source:  Origination-Destination  Airline  Traffic  Survey,  September,  1940. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  COMPETITION 
BETWEEN  PAIRS  OF  STATIONS  SERVED  BY 
UNITED  IN  AUGUST,  1938  WITH  NOVEMBER, 
1946  BASED  ON  SEPTEMBER,  1940  REVENUE 
PASSENGER  MILE  POTENTIAL 

This  exhibit  reveals  the  certificated  one-company  competi¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  pairs  of  stations  on  United’s 
system  as  related  to  the  potential  traffic  available  to  that 
system.  This  potential  traffic  has  been  taken  as  all  traffic 
by  all  carriers  between  these  stations  in  the  survey  month 
of  September,  1940. 

Pages  3  and  4  of  the  exhibit  show  the  pairs  of  stations 
which  were  determined  to  be  competitive  and  which  were 
served  by  one,  two,  or  three  competing  carriers  in  August, 
1938  and  in  November,  1946.  Pairs  of  stations  between 
which  circuitous  routings  were  offered  were  not  included. 

Not  included  in  this  exhibit  is  any  measurement  of  the 
two-companv  competition  to  which  United  is  subjected  on 
many  of  its  segments.  Such  pairs  of  stations  as  Boston- 
Chicago,  Seattle- Washington,  and  Cleveland-Seattle  are 
subject  to  substantial  diversion  through  connecting  two- 
company  services. 


Source:  Origination-Destination  Airline  Traffic  Survey,  September,  1940. 
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By  Coptoin  Rkfcnnbncknr 

tNjEVER,  in  the  history  of  this  generation  or  of  The 
Eastern  Air  Lines  Family,  has  it  been  so  necessary 
to  take  inventory  of  the  problems  confronting  us,  as 
it  is  today. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  of  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  lose  any  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors  or  aviators  in  this  present  war 
through  direct  participation,  our  eco¬ 
nomic  future  will  be  affected  to  a  great 
extent. 

This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  this  country  today  has  a  fifty 
billion  dollar  debt  and  the  lend-leue 
Cmpwin  •  programs  have  only  started.  Develop- 
UAnlnfar  ment  of  our  own  armed  forces  has  just 
begun.  Before  we  are  through,  we  will 
be  confronted  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  billions  or 
more.  This  debt  can  6niy  be  liquidated  in  cwfe  ways: 
Erst,  through  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which  will 
a Sea  every  man,  woman  and  child  economically,  and 
secondly,  through  ever-increasing  taxarion  that  will  have 
the  same  result. 

As  a  member  of  The  Eastern"  Air  Lines  Family  you 
must  rccognae  the  above,  as  well  as  the  following  facts 
for  your  own  benefit,  now: 

Because  of  the  ever -increasing  taxation,  constant 
raises  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  materials. 
Eastern  Air  Lines'  net  profit  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1941  did  met  equal  ti let  of  1940! 

Unless  you,  individually,  and  we,  collectively,  realise 
the  ever-increasing  importance  of  improving  ourselves 
and  the  efficiency  of  our  service,  as  well  as  reducing 
wherever  possible  the  cost  of  our  operations,  someone 
will  have  to  pay,  and  that  will  be  us. 

A  policy  laid  down  years  ago  has  been  kept  upper¬ 
most  in  mind:  ^ 

To  men***,  consistently,  the  opportunities  of  The  East¬ 
ern  Ah  Lines  Femdy,  bj  the  expenditure  of  e  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  protecting  our  original  rentes 
from  being  paralleled  by  competition. 

To  secure  additional  routes  to  rebec b  we  are  justly  **- 
Idled.  > 

As  an  illustration,  we  have  several  routes  today  ac¬ 
quired  during  recent  years:  Route  42,  Houscoo-San  An- 
tonio-Brownsville ;  Route  40,  Mcmphis-Tampa- Atlanta, 
and  Route  47,  Naahville-Evansville-Sc.  Loins- Louisville. 


These  routes  could  well  be  disposed  of  at  a  saving  to 
the  company  by  the  elimination  of  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  of  annual  losses. 

But  because  of  what  this  would  mean  to  you  and  yoqr 
families  through  the  elimination  of  several  hundred  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  salaries  and 
wages  for  several  hundred  more,  your  management  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  these  routes  with  a  hope  of  reducing 
the  losses  and  eventually  making  the  routes  profitable,  j 

Yes,  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  made  a  profit,  and  1  hope 
always  will;  otherwise  we  will  all  be  out  of  jobs.  With¬ 
out  a  profit  no  company  can  tong  exist. 

It  is  your  duty  and  my  duty,  individually  and  collect¬ 
ively,  to  follow  the  fundamental  policy  of  not  spending 
a  penny  or  a  dime  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
must  conserve  what  cash  we  have,  and  do  whatever  wc 
can  to  increase  our  earning  power.  j 

‘  When  this  silk  shirt  eft  is  over,  the  price  will  be  paid 
through  the  fact  that  all  the  Hying  equipment  we  have 
today,  and  may  purchase  in  the  interim,  will  be  obsolete; 
it  will  bring  no  more  chan  junk  prices.  This  means  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines  must  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  open 
market  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  purchase  a  coin 
piece  new  fleet  of  equipment. 

This  new  equipment  must  operate  at  a  lower  seju- 
mile  cost;  it  must  be  more  efficient  and  it  must  be  more 
comfortable  chan  present  equipment.  Wc  must  be  pre 
pared  not  only  to  get  new  business;  we  must  be  equipped 
to  reduce  the  price  of  our  transportation  service  in  order 
to  meet  the  new,  lower  standard  of  living  chat  is,  in¬ 
evitably,  coming. 

Because  these  policies  and  facts  arc  fundamental— 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  are — it  is  necessary  chat  you 
apply  them  to  your  individual,  everyday  life 

During  this  period  of  high  wages,  and  what  1  con¬ 
sider  false  prosperity,  it  is  your  duty  and  obligation  to 
yourself  and  family  to  save  part  of  what  you  earn,  no 
matter  bow  large  or  how  small ;  for  that  old  adage  that 
you  cannot  spend  as  much  or  more  than  you  earn  and  be 
prepared  for  a  rainy  day  ia  as  true  today  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

If  you  cannot  afford  it,  do  without  it.  If  you  cannot 
pay  cash  for  it,  wait  until  you  can ;  but  do  not  under  any 
circumstances  permit  yourself  to  mortgage  your  future 
and  chat  of  your  family  through  time  payment  plans 
or  other  devices. 

1  have  never  been  more  sincere  in  my  life  than  I  am 
in  the  spirit  of  this  message  to  you  and  yours. 

If  you  prepare  yourself  now  you  will  spare  yourself 
much  suffering,  later. 


